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REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 


ANNEX  G 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  OFFICERS  IN  THE  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES 

1.  PURPOSE.  This  annex  examines  the  officer  education  and  training 
programs  of  the  United  States  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and 
makes  limited  comparisons  with  related  Army  programs.  No  recommenda- 
tions are  made  in  this  Annex. ^ 

K 

2.  DISCUSSION.  While  there  Is  an  inherent  danger  in  making  direct 
comparisons  between  the  Army  and  the  sister  services  because  of  their 
very  different  missions,  methods,  and  means,  this  seems  to  be  the 
common  approach  for  those  that  critique  the  Army  and  thus,  we  too, 
should  understand  this  perspective.  The  services  draw  from  the  same 
pool  of  young  men  and  women,  operate  in  the  same  political,  social, 
and  ethical  environment,  provide.  In  sum,  a common  defense,  and,  in 
the  process,  have  developed  similar  educational  Institutions.  Indi- 
vidual papers  on  the  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  in  Appendixes 
1,  2 and  3.  Some  general  comments  concerning  sister  service  programs 
are  contained  In  the  paragraphs  below.  Figure  1 to  this  Annex  por- 
trays a brief  comparison  of  U.S.  Army  and  sister  service  resident 
school  programs  for  officers. 

a.  Accessions  In  all  three  services  come  mainly  from  Reserve 
Officer  Training  Corps,  the  Academies,  and  Officer  Candidate  type 
programs.  Officer  Candidate  programs  are  the  most  responsive  sources 
and  output  has  varied  greatly  over  the  years.  For  the  Marine  Corps 
such  a program,  in  the  form  of  the  Platoon  Leader  Class,  continues 

to  be  the  principle  source  of  accessions.  A smaller  but  noteworthy 
source  is  Navy  Enlisted  Officer  Scientific  Education  Program  which 
provides  a college  education  to  outstanding  enlisted  men  and  women. 

It  has  provided  commissions  for  a significant  number  of  officers  in 
both  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

b.  Each  of  the  services  has  a different  approach  to  officer 
specialization  learning  necessary  for  the  first  duty  assignment. 

The  Air  Force  pilots  and  navigators  spend  nearly  all  their  first 

duty  year  in  schools;  somewhat  less  time  is  needed  for  the  missileman. 
Up  to  20  (TDY)  weeks  are  spent  training  technical  and  administrative 
specialists.  The  Navy  requires  all  new  officers  to  attend  schools 
to  begin  qualification-learning  as  a surface  warfare  officer,  an 
aviator,  or  a submariner.  Although  some  courses  are  as  short  as  15 
weeks,  r.vlator  training  may  consume  50  weeks,  and  nuclear  submariners 


may  be  in  training  for  nearly  a year  and  a half.  The  Marine  Corps 
sends  all  newly  commissioned  officers  througli  the  6 weeks  Infantry 
Officer  Course  at  the  Basic  School  at  Quantlco.  For  a significant 
number  of  Marines  (including  some  who  will  be  advanced  to  the  field 
grades)  this  will  be  their  only  extended  formal  resident  schooling. 

c.  One  way  to  compensate  for  the  junior  officer's  lack  of  forma] 
school  trclning  is  to  provide  the  time,  the  learning  materials,  and 
the  command  supervision  that  will  permit  him  to  raise  his  competency 
in  the  knowledge  and  skills  while  he  is  at  work  in  his  specialty. 

All  the  services  have  programs  of  correspondence  courses;  however, 
course  completions  are  not  extensive  among  junior  officers.  The 
Navy's  program  of  Personnel  Qualification  Standards  (PQS)  for  officers 
is  one  of  the  few  examples  of  the  systematic  development  of  officer 
on-the-job  learning.  PQS  provides  the  essential  elements  of  effective, 
structured  on-the-job  learning.  Booklets  are  prepared  for  the  major 
specialties,  which  state  briefly  a wide  range  of  skills  and  knowledge 
requirements  for  the  junior  officer.  The  commander  or  supervisor  is 
responsible  both  to  organize  work  and  training  in  such  a way  that 
officers  gain  the  skills  required,  and  to  "sign  off"  when  the  officer 
demonstrates  satisfactory  performance.  Much  of  the  learning  is 
focussed  on  technical  subjects;  but  it  al  ,o  encompasses  such  subjects 
as  military  law,  administrative  policy  and  procedure,  and  tactics. 

PQS  is  designed  to  supplement  but  not  replace  attendance  at  the 
more  than  500  short  training  courses  offered  throughout  the  Navy 
resident  school  system.  The  PQS  program  is  followed  by  a command 
certification  process  between  the  6th  and  12th  years  of  service. 

d.  All  of  the  services  currently  send  officers  to  an  intermediate 
level  school  — usually  in  the  grade  of  captain  (navy  lieutenant)  — 
and,  except  for  the  Marine  Corps,  the  vast  majority  of  the  eligible 
officers  attend.  The  Navy  requires  all  surface  warfare  officers  to 
attend  a 28-week  course  to  prepare  them  for  duties  as  department 
heads  on  shipboard.  This  course  is  being  revised  as  a result  of  the 
Navy's  PQS  program  (see  paragraph  2c);  officers  are  coming  to  the 
school  better  prepared.  The  Air  Force  has  opted  for  an  11-week 
Squadron  Officers  School;  its  purpose  is  to  overlay  the  varieties  of 
specialist  thinking  with  professional  knowledge  and  values  through 
education  in  leadership  and  management.  Though  a Marine  Corps  study 
just  a few  years  ago  recommended  increasing  the  percentage  of  officers 
attending  the  Amphibious  Warfare  School  (or  other  "advanced  course" 
level  classes)  the  trend  has  been  just  the  opposite.  Currently  only 
about  30  percent  attend  this  level  of  schooling.  Approximately 
another  10  percent  will  enroll  in  such  schooling  by  correspondence. 

e.  While  the  Army  has  made  a concerted  effort  to  develop  each 
officer  in  two  (or  more)  specialties,  the  other  services  have 
undertaken  a much  more  limited  amount  of  dual  tracking.  On  the  average. 
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the  sister  services  have  dual  tracked  about  one-third  of  their 
officers.  They  have  found  that  it  is  not  possible  to  prepare  every 
officer  in  two  unrelated  skill  areas.  The  Navy,  however,  has  been 
Innovative  in  tagging,  for  management  proposes,  the  level  of  qual- 
ification reached  in  the  subspecialties  assigned.  The  level  of 
qualification  (education,  skill,  experience)  necessary  to  serve  in 
a subspecialty  is  indicated  in  each  coded  subspecialty  designator. 
This  coding  system  is  used  to  identify  both  billets  and  officers. 
Officers  are  assigned  a subspeclalty  only  after  obtaining  an 
appropriate  level  of  education  or  training,  or  significant  exper- 
ience. The  levels  of  education  or  skill  required  (or  atfained)  are 
indicated  by  a suffix.  The  Navy  identifies  officers  who  have  proven 
their  qualification  by  superior  performance  in  recent,  relevant  tours 
by  changing  the  education/skill  suffix.  Jobs  requiring  proven  qual- 
ification are  identified  in  the  same  way.  The  education/ skill  level 
suffixes  used  are  as  follows: 


EDUCATION/SKILL  LEVEL  SUFFIX  (education)  SUFFIX  (proven) 


PHD 

Baccalaureate 

Baccalaureate  plus  either  functional 
or  gradu-.ce  education,  but  less 
than  masters  level 

Engineer's  degree  (between  masters 
and  PHD) 

Masters  degree 

Significant  experience  (usually  two 
tours  with  a superior  rating) 


D 

E 

G 

N 

P 

S 


c 

F 


M 

Q 

R 


The  proven  designations  are  awarded  by  individual  subspecialty  selection 
boards.  The  instructions  convening  a recent  board  directed  it  to 
"select  those  officers  who  have  demonstrated  excellent  performance"  in 
the  subspecialty.  Overall  naval  performance  and  background  are  impor- 
tant; however,  "proven  superior  performance"  in  the  subspecialty  field 
is  of  "overriding  importance."  Officers  previously  identified  are 
screened  by  each  board  and  continue  to  maintain  the  "proven'^  designa- 
tion only  so  long  as  they  continue  to  meet  the  criteria. 

i 

f.  While  the  Arniy  increasingly  focuses  its  staff  college  cur- 
riculum on  the  next  assignment,  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Navy  and  the 
Air  Force  are  moving  in  somewhat  the  opposite  direction.  The;  1977 
Annual  Report  for  the  Naval  War  College  (which  includes  the  College 
of  Naval  Command  and  Staff)  observed  that  "in  developing  the  ^urriculum, 
a decision  has  been  made  to  focus  on  concepts  and  pi inciple  rather  than 
current  events...,  to  emphasize  that  which  can  best  prepare  officers 
for  the  remainder  of  their  active  service  rather  than  just  for  their 
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next  assignment."  The  Air  Force's  Five  Year  Objective  Plan 
(September  1977)  for  the  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  (ACSC) 
projects  a similar  orientation.  "ACSC  will  produce  graduates  with 
a broad  knowledge  of  an  everexpandlng  profession"  and  the  communi- 
cative, managerial  and  leadership  skills  essential  to  equip  him 
"as  a facilitator. . .who  will  develop  the  procedures  and  Implement 
Air  Force  policy."  Broadly  stated,  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  look  upon 
their  formal  schooling  of  field  grade  officers  as  an  exercise  in 
helping  them  to  learn  how  to  think  through  problems  creatively  and 
to  research,  write  and  communicate. 

g.  All  of  the  services  have  to  wrestle  with  the  problem  of 
obtaining  a proper  mix  of  education  and  training  in  their  officer 
development  programs.  The  Air  Force  has  most  fully  developed  the 
distinction  between  the  facilities  and  methods  used  for  military 
training  as  compared  to  those  in  Professional  Military  Education  (PME) . 
At  all  levels,  the  purpose  of  the  Air  Force  PME  is  to  advance  the 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  of  performance  which  are  common  to 
all  officers,  and  can  thereby  bind  together  an  officer  corps  which 
is  divided  in'.o  specialty  concentrations.  The  objective  of  PME  is: 

...to  enhance  the  professional  military  competence 
of  Air  Force  officers  through  a program  of  education 
designed  to  broaden  perspective,  increase  knowledge, 
and  prepare  these  officers  to  assume  high  levels  of 
command  and  staff  duties  and  responsibilities. 

The  Air  Force  PME  system  charges  itself  with  certain  tasks  at  all 
levels  of  officer  education.  Among  these  are: 

(1)  Develop  creative  thinking. 

(2)  Stimulate  individual  research. 

(3)  Emphasize  lucid  oral  and  written  work  and  the  prepar- 
ation of  comprehensive  military  studies  and  plans. 

(4)  Stimulate  development  of  leadership  abilities. 

(5)  Impart  knowledge  which  is  significant  to  aerospace 

power . 

(6)  Increase  understanding  of  the  nature  of  war,  its  causes, 
tactics,  and  strategies.  , 

(7)  Explain  how  military  forces... are  developed,  sustained, 
and  employed  in  both  peace  and  war. 


3 . RECOMMENDATIONS . None 


3 Appendixes 

1.  U.S.  Air  Force  Officer  Education  and  Training 

2.  Career  and  Education  Patterns  In  the  U.S.  Navy 

3.  Officer  Education  and  Training  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
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FIGURE  1:  PROGRESSION  OF  COURStS  AND  DURATION 

OF  training  FOR  U.S.  MILITARY  StRVICtS 
(CONTI NULD) 


REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 


APPENDIX  1 

US  AIR  FORCE  OFFICER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 


TO  ANNEX  G 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  OFFICERS  IN  THE  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES 


In  carrying  out  Its  mission  of  bringing  alrpower  to  bear  against 
an  enemy  threat  to  the  United  States,  the  Air  Force  organizes  and 
trains  Its  officers  by  alrpower  functions,  such  as  In  the  Strategic 
Air  Command,  the  Tactical  Air  Command,  and  the  Military  Airlift 
Command.  These  major  commands  (MAJCOMS)  are.  In  turn,  centered  on 
types  of  aircraft  and  equipment  which  are  designed  to  accomplish 
specialized  functions.  The  Air  Force  officer's  first  responsibility 
is  as  a specialist,  to  man  increasingly  complex  equipment.  It  is 
by  this  fact  that  the  Air  Force  has  lessons  to  offer  to  the  Army, 
as  ground  warfare  moves  into  a more  highly  technological  era,  and 
Army  officers  are  increasingly  "manning  the  equipment"  as  compared 
to  "equipping  the  man." 

This  paper  describes  the  Air  Force  programs  for  educating  and 
training  officers  in  terms  of  simllaricies  and  differences  with 
related  Army  programs. 

Air  Force  Officer  Requirements.  Carrying  out  the  Air  Force 
mission  require^  some  95,000  officers  on  active  duty,  and  the 
additional  strengths  of  those  in  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units. 
(See  Figure  1)  The  active  duty  officer  corps  requires  43,000  rated 
pilots  and  navigators  In  some  125  subspecialties.  Nonrated  officers 
comprise  over  300  more  specialties,  such  as  missile  launch  officer, 
electronic  warfare  officer,  aircraft  maintenance  officer,  and 
physicist. 

Management  Classification.  Air  Force  officer  personnel  manage- 
ment is  centered  on  each  officer's  Air  Force  Specialty  Code  (AFSC) , 
which  Identifies  his  or  her  skills  in  a five— part  designator.  For 
example,  the  AFSC  S1115F  breaks  down  into: 

S “ Prefix  (In  this  case,  fighter  weapons  instructor) 

11  ~ Career  Area  (Operations) 

1 — Utilization  Field  (Pilot,  Tactical  Fighter) 

5 — Level  of  Proficiency 

F — Suffix  (In  thlis  case,  F-4  aircraft 
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FIGURE  1:  Air  Force  Officer  Strenijths 
(As  of  28  Feb  78) 


RATED 

N0MRA7ED 

TOTAL 

2 LT 

2,437 

5,852 

8,289 

1 LT 

4,388 

6,171 

10,559 

CPT 

18,720 

21,735 

40,455 

MAJ 

7,246 

11,333 

18,579 

LTC 

6,899 

5,475 

12,374 

COL 

3,391 

1,859 

5,250 

GO 

289 

84 

373 

TOTAL 

43,370 

52,509 

95,879 

Qualification  in  one's  specialty  is  indicated  by  the  fourth 
part  of  the  code,  "level  of  proficiency."  This  number  records  the 
highest  grade  in  which  the  officer  should  serve  for  the  level  of 
proficiency  he  has  acquired.  In  this  case,  level  5 indicated  that 
he  has  full  proficiency  and  can  serve  in  that  specialty  up  to  the 
level  0-5,  or  lieutenant  colonel. 

Accessions.  To  maintain  a 95,000  officer  corps,  the  Air  Force 
will  commission  annually  more  than  5,009  men  and  women  in  the  coming 
years,  a figure  that  is  increasing  in  Fiscal  Years  1979  and  1980. 
Approximately  900  will  come  from  the  Air  Force  Academy,  3,000-plus 
from  the  Air  Force  ROTC  and  1,500  from  the  Officer  Training  School, 
whose  output  is  being  doubled  in  two  years.  Annual  pilot  production 
will  Increase  from  1,000  in  1978  to  1,750  in  1980. 

The  Air  Force  ROTC,  which  provides  nearly  two- thirds  of  the 
annual  officer  accessions,  has  a 4-year  program  and  a 2-year  program 
in  the  American  colleges.  The  system  is  authorized  6,500  scholarships, 
but  funded  for  approximately  5,000.  There  arc  4-year,  3-year  and 
2-year  scholarships.  These  are  awarded  primarily  for  those  majoring 
in  scientific  and  engineering  disciplines.  An  Air  Force  Officer 
Qualifying  Test  (AFQT)  is  required  of  each  cadet  enrolled  in  the 
program,  to  assess  their  potential  for  future  service.  A Flying 
Instruction  Program  Introduces  selected  cadets  to  the  elements  of 
flying  in  their  senior  year  of  ROTC. 

Career  Patterns.  Upon  being  commissioned  the  officer  undertakes 
technical  training  in  his  entry  specialty  and  is  then  assigned  to  a 
Major  Command  for  initial  duty  in  his  specialty.  Thereafter  he  will 
alternate  schooling  with  sequential  tours  in  either  his  specialty  or 
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perhaps  in  a newly-acquired  secondary  specialty  ~ for  rated  officers 
referred  to  as  a "rated  supplement."  The  progression  through  a 
typical  officer's  career  Is  pictured  In  Figure  2. 

The  Training  System.  The  Air  Force  manages  the  specialty 
training  of  officers  through  the  AF  Military  Personnel  Center  and 
the  Air  Training  Command  at  Randolph  AFB  in  Texas.  Typical  basic 
course  lengths  for  rated  officers  are: 


UPT  - Undergraduate  Pilot  Training  (6  locations) .49  wks 

UHT  - Helicopter  (Ft.  Rucker) 36  wks 

UNT  - Undergraduate  Navigator  Training  (Mather  AFB)... 33  wks 

Additional  training  for  rated  officers  may  Include: 

SAC  Combat  Crew  Training,  B-52 19  wks 

USAF  Conversion  Training  to  A- 10 7 wks 


For  nonrated  officers.  Initial  technical  training  may  range  from 
5 to  36  weeks,  for  an  average  of  about  15  weeks.  Typical  courses  and 
their  lengths  are  outlined  In  Figure  3. 

The  Professional  Military  Education  System.  The  Commander  of 
the  Air  University  at  Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama  directs  the  programs  for 
professional  education  of  Air  Force  officers  at  all  levels,  from  the 
precommissioning  general  education  of  AFROTC  cadets  to  the  senior 
service  college  for  the  highest  ranking  officers.  His  responsibility 
Includes  the  Squadron  Officer  School  (SOS)  for  Junior  officers,  the 
Air  Command  and  Staff  College  (ACSC) , the  Air  War  College  (AWC)  — 
all  at  Maxwell  AFB  — and  the  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  (AFIT) 
at  Wrlght-Patterson  AFB  in  Ohio.  Air  University  provides  the  prin- 
cipal Interface  between  the  Air  Force  and  the  civilian  universities 
and  It  maintains  programs  for  the  professional  education  of  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  Officers. 

At  all  levels,  the  purpose  of  Professional  Military  Education 
(PME)  Is  to  advance  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  essential 
for  high  standards  of  performance  In  the  profession  of  arms  In  general, 
and  In  the  employment  of  aerospace  power  In  particular.  Within  the 
purview  of  PIE  is  national  security  affairs,  military  history,  leader- 
ship, manigement,  professional  ethics  and  standards  of  behavior,  and 
the  commi  nlcatlons  and  analytical  skills  needed  by  the  competent 
professional  officer.  The  PME  schools  are  charged  with  instilling 
the  values  and  understandings  which  are  common  to  all  officers,  and 
can  thereby  bind  together  an  officer  corps  which  Is  divided  Into 
specialty  concentrations. 
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usAT  omen  rntMiMB  rogram 


COURSE 

NUMBER 

T8CHNICAL  lAAINIHC  COURSES  COtTROUEE 

TITIE 

BY  AFHPC 

LOCAnON 

DURATION 

MOBrl741A 

Utepont  Controlltr  (K«nuat) 

Tyndall  An,  FL 

7 Uk,  3 Da 

J30ml821F 

Mltslla  Launch  Officer 

Shappard  An,  TX 

12  Vk 

1S2100F 

Mlstila  Coaibac  Craw  Inlclat  Ouatiflcacton 
Training 

Vandanbarg  An,  CA 

7 Wk 

182100C-1 

Mliitl*  Coabat  Craa  Initial  Qualtilcaclon 
Training 

Vandanbarg  An,  CA 

12  Hk,  2 Da 

182100K 

Hiaaila  Coabat  Craw  Initial  Qualification 
Training 

Vandanbarg  AF8,  CA 

13  Hk 

182100L 

Hiaaila  Coabat  Craw  Initial  Qualification 
Training 

Vandanbarg  An,  CA 

1«  Wk 

130883021 

Coanunicatloi'a  Syataaa  Officer 

Raealar  An,  W 

30  Hk.  3 Da 

130883031 

Cowunleatlon  Mlneananca  Officer 

Keealar  An,  HS 

32  Hk 

830883041 

Rlactronlca  Sya'.aaa  Officer 

geealnr  An,  HS 

38  Hk,  4 Da 

830883031-1 

CaeaMnlcatlona-elactronlca  engineer 

Raealar  An,  HS 

23  Hk,  3 Da 

C30883121G-4 

Hli&lla  Halncananca  Officer  (WS*>13)) 

ChenuCe  AFB«  XL 

3 Hk 

C30884021-2 

Aircraft  Malneananca  Officer 

Chanuta  An,  IL 

28  Hk 

G308840S1A 

Munltlona  Officer 

towy  .\n,  00 

17  Hk,  3 Da 

J30Z8S13S8 

Coawuter  Syaeana  Analyat 

Shappard  An,  TX 

3 Hk 

830883141-2 

Coaputer  Syataaa  Frogreaailng  Officer 

Xaaalar  An,  HS 

13  Hk 

J308831S1 

Caaputar  Syateaia  Opa  Officer 

Shappard  An,  TX 

8 Hk 

30888031 

Signal  Intelligence  Officer 

Coodfallow  An,  TX 

20  Hk 

U0888121 

Security  Police  Officer 

Lackland  An,  TX 

4 Hk.  3 Da 
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The  Squadron  Officer  School  provides  the  first  level  of  formal 
Professional  Military  Education  to  officers  between  their  fourth  and 
eighth  years  of  service.  In  contrast  with  the  Army  Advanced  Officer 
Course,  the  SOS  Is  a short,  11-week  TDY  experience,  and  focuses  on 
c(xnmon  command  and  staff  capabilities  rather  than  further  specialty 
development.  The  course  objectives  are  stated  as  preparing  officers 
to  be  better  able  to: 

— Speak  and  write 
— Lead  and  follow 

— Manage  people,  money,  and  material  and, 

— Assess  the  capability  of  U.S.  military  forces  to  perform 
their  mission 

Because  it  Is  "primarily  a leadership  school  for  company  grade 
Air  Force  officers"  much  of  the  Instruction  is  in  small  group 
exercises,  calling  for  student-team  resolution  of  practical  problems. 
Athletic  activity  Is  emphasized.  Three  written  examinations  are 
required.  A Code  of  Honor  for  academic  matters  states:  "1  will  not 
lie,  cheat,  or  steal,  and  I will  not  allow  among  my  associates  any- 
one who  will  violate  these  precepts." 

The  course  Is  given  4 times  annually,  with  a student  load  of 
more  than  600  lieutenants  and  captains  whose  average  age  is  29  years. 
Major  Commands  nominate  students,  vho  return  to  them  for  further  duty. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  the  student  receives  a Training  Report  which 
Is  Included  In  his  permanent  record,  but  does  not  state  relative 
class  standings  unless  he  Is  an  exceptional  graduate. 

The  course  Is  well  received  by  officers  (some  40  percent  bring 
wives  to  Maxwell  AFB  at  their  own  expense) . The  course  Is  looked 
upon  as  highly  successful  In  achieving  Its  objectives,  although  it 
Is  expensive  in  terms  of  facnlty  and  travel  allowances. 

The  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  provides  the  Intermediate 
level  of  Professional  Military  Education  to  approximately  20  percent 
of  Air  Force  officers  who  enter  the  rank  of  major,  and  offers  an 
associate  course  by  correspondence  to  others  In  the  Active,  Reserve, 
and  National  Guard  forces.  The  resident  course  of  40  weeks  accommodates 
540  students,  who  are  selected  by  a PME  board  from  those  who  have  been 
selected  earlier  by  a temporary  major  selection  board.  The  mission 
of  ACSC  Is  to  prepare  officers  for  their  succeeding  varied  assignments 
and  Is  stated  as: 

...to  provide  mid-career  officers  with  the  skills, 
knowledge,  and  understanding  that  will  enhance  their 
value  to  the  Air  Force  for  the  balance  of  their 
careers  In  responsible  command  and  staff  positions; 
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to  conduct  student  and  faculty  research  of  value 
to  the  Air  Forco/DOD;  and  to  make  available 
significant  products  of  this  research. 

The  533  students  who  started  the  course  in  August  1977  consisted  of 
A26  Active  Air  Force  officers,  50  foreign  officers  from  31  countries, 
36  Army  officers,  and  16  from  Navy  and  civilian  agencies.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  American  students  had  Masters  degrees  from  civilian 
universities.  The  typical  American  student  is  35  years  of  age  and 
in  his  twelfth  year  of  service. 

The  learning  goals  of  ACSC  are  stated  in  Figure  A.  The  core 
curriculum  is  portrayed  in  Figure  5,  in  the  context  of  its  transition 
from  1977  to  1978. 

In  the  last  three  months  of  the  course,  the  curriculum  focuses 
on  the  Joint  Planning  Process;  a 40-hour  computer-supported  planning 
exercise  which  culminates  with  a force  deployment  feasibility  analysis 
leading  into  a conventional  theater  air  warfare  exercise;  and  a 
50-hour  manual  wargame  in  which  student  seminar  groups  oppose  each 
other  in  a simulated  nuclear  war.  Foreign  officers  graduate  in  early 
March,  before  this  instruction  takes  place. 

For  Instructional  purposes,  the  class  is  organized  into  16-Dian 
seminars;  the  composition  and  leadership  of  the  seminar  is  changed 
three  times  during  the  year.  Each  seminar  has  one  Army  officer,  who 
is  expected  to  be  conversant  with  current  Army  organization,  doctrine 
and  policy.  For  these  purposes  the  senior  Army  instructor  conducts 
special  seminars  for  Army  officers  before  the  course  begins,  and 
periodically  during  the  year. 

The  general  pattern  of  Instruction  at  ACSC  is  to  assign  reading 
material,  present  one  or  more  lectures  with  associated  question 
periods,  and  then  discuss  in  detail  In  seminar.  The  student  attends 
instruction  in  lecture  or  seminar  mode  from  5 to  6 hours  per  day. 

Because  the  experience  and  needs  of  students  differ,  several 
options  are  made  available  outside  the  core  curriculum.  Develop- 
mental tutorials  are  available  in  the  fall  semester  wherein  a student 
may  spend  twenty  hours  improving  a skill  such  as  writing,  reading, 
and  basic  mathematics  (students  who  do  not  do  well  on  diagnostic  tests 
take  remedial  instruction) . Self-development  options  may  also  be 
elected  in  areas  such  as  regional  studies,  computer  programming. 

Army  Division  Tactical  Operations,  Naval  Operations,  or  Writing  for 
Publication.  From  mid-April  to  mid-May  the  student  selects  one  of 
five  Specialty  Tracks,  to  obtain  a broad  overview  related  to  his 
next  assignment;  the  study  may  be  in  Command,  Systems  Acquisition, 
Logistics,  or  theater/strategic  Plans  and  Operations. 
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Figure  4.  Air  Command  and  Staff  College 


COURSE 

COMMON  STAFF  GOAl.S 

1.  To  further  prepare  staff  officers  lo  reason 
logically.  solve  problems  effectively, 
communicate  clearly,  and  organize  effectively 
for  executive  decision. 

2.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
organization,  policies,  and  programs  through 
which  the  Air  Force  functions. 

3.  To  develop  field  grade  officer  leadership 
and  management  skills. 

SPECIFIC  STAFF  SKILLS 

4.  To  develop  Air  Command  and  Staff 
graduates  with  skills  for  employing  aerospace 
forces  against  the  background  of  historical 
and  contemporary  perspectives  on  warfare. 

SPECIALIST  SKILLS 

5.  To  expand  an  officer's  knowledge  of  a 
functional  specialty  and  increase  his  aptitude, 
insights,  and  analytical  skills  within  that 
discipline.  This  in-depth  instruction  must 


GOALS 

serve  to  increase  an  ACSC  graduate's 
effectiveness  within  his  area  of  specialization 
and  reduce  the  transition  time  required  in  his 
next  assign .nents. 

BROADEN  KNOWLEDGE  OF 
THE  AIR  FORCE 

6.  To  develop  and  emphasize  knowledge 
consistent  with  action  officer,  mid-level 
supervisor,  and  unit  command 
responsibilities. 

BROADEN  VIEW  BEYOND  THE 
AIR  FORCE 

7.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  world 
environment  as  it  affects  the  Air  Force 
officer  s knowledge  and  application  of  skills 
and  to  increase  his  sensitivity  to  the  national 
security  process. 

RESEARCH 

8.  To  research,  document  findings  and 
provide  insights  and  recommendations  to  the 
DOD.  Air  Force  on  functional  topics. 
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Figure  5.  Air  Command  and  Staff  College  Curriculum 
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Core  Curriculum.  All  students  will 
complete  the  1049  hour  core  curriculum 
including  200  hours  allotted  for  individual 
student  research.  Research  time  was  not 
considered  curriculum  time  in  AY-77, 
therefore  comparable  curriculum  houn  are: 
AY  77-779AY78-849.  (Does  not  include 
hours  for  orientation,  electives, 
commandant's  option,  or  field  trips.)  Titles  of 
the  four  primary  areas  and  description  of 
changes  follow: 

Area  I — Staff  Communications  and 
Research 

Time:  Increased  from  1 10  to  274  hours. 
Content;  Previously,  37  hours  were  assigned 
for  application  of  staff  comniunications. 
These  hours  are  now  appropriately  integrated 
throu^out  the  course  and  no  specific  hours 
are  assigned  for  this  purpose.  The  200  hours 
previously  devoted  to  individual  and  group 
research  have  been  added  to  this  area. 
Students  will  be  required  to  prepare  18 
written  assignments  and  1 1 worksheets,  give 
10  speeches,  serve  as  chairman  4 times,  and 
prepare  one  major  research  product. 

Area  II— Command  and  Management 

Time;  Increased  from  258  to  269  hours. 
Content;  The  Command  and  Management 
curriculum  is  organized  into  27  modules  with 
each  module  containing  closely  related 
material.  The  module  system  appears  to  add 
structure  to  the  organization  of  the  area  and 
should  assist  in  establishing  a logical  sequence 


of  instniction.  A significant  innovation  in  the 
area  a the  development  of  a statistics  text. 
This  text  is  design^  to  provide  greater  depth 
in  statistics  instruction  without  a 
corresponding  increase  in  curriculum  time.  A 
review  of  the  area,  phase  and  period 
objectives  indicates  a planned  increase  in  the 
overall  depth  of  instruction  in  the  Command 
and  Management  area. 

Area  ill— Military  Environment 

Time;  Increased  from  96  to  117  hours. 
Content;  Four  phases  are  included:  US  Policy 
Making,  Superpower  Relationships, 
Regional  Relationships,  and  International 
Law  and  Modem  Warfare.  This  entire  area 
has  been  reorganized  as  a foundation  for  Area 
IV,  Military  Employment.  The  total  systems 
approach  integrates  international  conditions, 
problems,  policies,  and  the  national  decision 
process.  The  CRIDEX  (Crises  Decisio'.i),  an 
integrative  computer  assisted  game,  simulates 
the  National  Security  Council  discussions  and 
decisions. 

Area  IV— Military  Employment 

Time;  Decreased  from  3 IS  to  289  hours. 
Content;  The  previous  six  phases  have  been 
reorganized  into  four  phases:  US  Military 
Strategy  and  Doctrine,  Military  Forces  in 
Support  of  Current  National  Stiategy, 
Contributions  of  Selected  Foreign  Forces  to 
US  National  Security,  and  Military  Planning 
Concepts  in  Employment  of  Tactical  and 
Strategic  Forces. 
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Student  evaluation  is  based  on  3 seminar  performance  reports, 

6 examinations,  and  the  200-hour  research  project.  In  addition, 
his  work  in  electives  and  his  leadership  attributes  are  recorded. 
Approximately  20  percent  of  a class  are  recognized  as  distinguished 
graduates. 

The  program  is  continually  evaluated  through  a system  of  student 
questionnaires,  faculty  assessments,  graduate  surveys,  and  Interviews 
of  supervisors  of  graduates.  In  the  spring  of  1978  ACSC  will  publish 
a new  5-year  plan,  a programming  document  which  will  Include  college 
goals,  specific  objectives,  and  milestone  charts  for  achieving  each 
objective.  Among  areas  of  particular  inrorest  are  faculty  upgrading. 
Improving  the  institutional  evaluation  process,  providing  additional 
utilization  of  computers,  and  improving  nonresidential  instruction. 

Some  13,500  USAF  majors  and  senior  captains  are  enrolled  in  the 
correspondence  version  of  the  ACSC  regular  course;  over  17,500 
officers  have  completed  that  nonresident  instruction  in  the  past. 
Recognizing  the  limitations  of  a program  which  does  not  Include  group 
discussion,  guidance  and  supervision  in  learning  communlcarlon  skills, 
or  exposure  to  collective  problem-solving  in  staft  exercises  and  battle 
simulations,  the  ACSC  began  in  1970  the  associate  seminar  method  of 
nonresident  instruction.  Seminars  of  9 to  18  officers  are  formed  at 
their  duty  stations;  they  meet  weekly,  studying  the  nonresident  ACSC 
course  in  40  lessons,  taking  about  1 year  to  complete.  Faculty 
members  from  tlaxwell  visit  regularly  and  evaluate  progress.  In  the 
summer  of  1977  nearly  2,000  students  were  enrolled  in  128  seminars 
on  98  Air  Force  bases. 

The  Air  War  College  provides  the  senior  level  of  Prcfessional 
Military  Education  to  approximately  8 percent  of  officers  who  have 
been  selected  for  promotion  to  temporary  lieutenant  colonel,  and  also 
provides  a nonresident  course  for  other  active  and  reserve  force 
officers.  The  resident  course  is  40  weeks  in  length  and  follows  a 
simply  stated  mission:  "to  prepare  selected  officers  for  key  command 
and  staff."  The  size  of  the  student  body  has  been  pared  from  a high 
of  310  in  1974  to  264  in  1978,  and  is  expected  to  reduce  further 
towards  200  in  coming  years.  In  1973,  25  percent  of  the  student 
body  was  other  than  regular  Air  Force  officers;  among  them  were  22 
Army  officers.  Eighty-one  percent  of  the  USAF  officers  were  rated; 
they  averaged  18  years  of  service  and  41  years  of  age;  a third  had 
not  attended  the  intermediate  staff  college  course;  about  half  had 
Masters  degrees  and  19  held  PhD  degrees. 
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USAF  officers  are  selected  to  attend  AWC  by  a PME  board  which 
nominates  them  from  the  list  of  new  selectees  for  lieutenant  colonel 
and  colonel.  This  published  nomination  list  for  lieutenant  colonels 
opens  up  a 4-year  window  during  which  the  nominee  will  attend  a 
senior  service  school;  annual  selection  boards  designate  the  actual 
time  of  attendance  based  on  the  officer's  assignment  availability. 

Selections  for  promotion  and  War  College  attendance  are  Air  Force-wide, 
and  not  by  specialty. 

Major  elements  of  the  resident  program  In  1977-78  are  portrayed 
In  Figure  6.  The  core  curriculum  is  further  explained  in  Figure  7. 

In  addition,  each  student  is  required  to  take  3 elective  courses, 
write  one  major  research  paper  in  the  Military  Studies  Program,  and 
participate  in  one  field  trip. 

The. AWC  curriculum  is  in  transition.  Before  1976  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  study  of  the  formulation  of  national  security  policy. 

Since  then  the  emphasis  has  been  shifted  to  the  employment  of  air- 
power,  accomplished  primarily  by  devoting  more  of  the  core  curriculum 
to  airpower  strategy  and  employment.  In  addition,  electives  have 
been  Increasingly  mission-related  and  the  research  program  has  been 
redirected  towards  practical  aspects  of  airpower  employment.  ^ 

Of  equal  significance  is  a concomitant  shifting  of  instructional 
method  and  faculty  expertise  at  AWC.  In  a movement  away  from  lecture/ 
discussion  towards  small  group  learning,  the  AWC  student  body  will  be 
organized  next  year  Into  18  to  20  seminars  of  12  officers.  Half  of 
the  faculty  of  40  will  be  specialty  trained  in  natlonal/lnternatlonal 
affairs  and  In  management;  the  other  half  will  be  generalists  in 
military  affairs,  for  the  teaching  of  airpower  employment.  T|ie 
curriculum  will  be  reconstituted  so  that  seminars  meet  with  the 

appropriate  faculty  members,  who  will  concentrate  on  their  area  of  ^ 

expertise.  In  the  process,  the  student  will  undertake  more  Individual 
reading,  researching,  writing,  and  reporting,  more  In  keeping  with 
civilian  graduate  school  methods  and  with  the  method  at  the  Naval  War 
College.  The  ratio  of  student  "time  In  class"  to  "time  in  Individual 
learning."  which  was  perhaps  60/40  In  the  past  will  move  to  45/55 
In  the  future.  The  student's  40-hour  week  may  find  him  in  formal 
classes  no  mote  than  3 to  4 hours  per  day  except  for  days  containing 
exercises,  case  studies,  special  activities,  etc.  This  shift  In  method 
will  also  call  for  the  relnstltutlon  of  a significant  testing  and 
evaluation  system.  The  necessary  faculty  upgrading  will  Include  changes 
In  hiring  practices.  In-house  faculty  workshops,  development  of  skills 
for  guiding  research,  and  new  emphasis  In  designing  and  administering 
tests  and  evaluations. 
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Figure  6.  Air  War  College 


Resident  Progra 


Curriculum:  The  Air  War  College  curriculum  stresses  the  application  of 
aerospace  power.  A major  portion  of  the  academic  year  is  devoted  to  a 
thorough  and  critical  analysis  of  current  strategy  with  a view  toward  the 
development  of  optimum  alternative  future  strategies.  The  course  provides 
for  an  in-depth  evaluation  of  US  and  allied  capabilities  as  they  may  be  applied 
across  the  broad  spectrum  of  conflict.  It  also  includes  instruction  in  the  use  of 
modem  analytical  techniques  used  by  DOD  to  evaluate  competing  strategies 
and  weapon  sytitems.  The  curriculum  allows  for  a wide  range  of  individual 
differences  in  experience  among  students  and  provides  ample  opportunity  fur 
student-facuky  research  on  current  problems  facing  the  Air  Force. 
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Figure  7:  Air  War  College  Core  Curriculum 


AREA  1 Leadership  and  Management  includes  management  of  defense 

resources  both  human  and  material.  The  student  is  exposed  to  the  senior 
officer's  problems  of  leadership  and  comnwnd  in  the  current 
environment  and  to  the  recent  developments  in  management  science 
applicable  to  the  defense  establishment  including  decision  analysis, 
budget  formulation,  logistics  issues,  the  acquisition  process,  the 
■ Planning,  Programming  and  Budgeting  System  (PPBS),  and  other 
defense  resource  management  issues. 


AREA  II National  Security  Affairs  continues  the  curriculum  theme  of 

senior  officer  professional  development  by  combining  two  topical 
perspectives:  ( I)  The  US  and  World  Affairs,  and  (2)  National  Security 
Policy  Formulation.  The  first  perspective  addresses  the  national  and 
international  environment  and  how  if  affects  US  national  security.  The 
second  perspective  provides  a detailed  examination  of  the  role  and 
influences  of  various  agencies  and  groups  on  the  formulation  of  national 
security  policy.  The  role  of  the  news  media  is  highlighted  by  a two-day 
media-military  symposium  wherein  an  exchange  of  ideas  between  the 
students  and  prominent  members  of  the  media  is  encouraged. 


AREA  III Military  Strategy  and  Capabilities  addresses  the  changing 

nature  of  strategy  and  doctrine  in  the  employment  of  airpower;  assesses 
the  capabilities  .ind  vulnerabilities  of  the  United  Stater,  its  Allies,  and 
Communist  powers;  and  examines  employment  and  structure  of  the 
strategic  offensive  and  defensive  forces  of  the  United  States.  Reserve 
forces  senior  officers  assigned  strategic  missions  join  the  resident  class  to 
study  future  concepts  and  force  applications  of  strategic  power.  Classic 
writings  are  examined  to  highlight  the  relationship  of  airpower  and 
national  interests.  Issues  of  air  doctrine  and  strategic  warfare  are  subject 
to  critical  written  analysis,  case  study,  and  seminar  discussion. 


AREA  IV Military  Capabilities  and  Employment  addresses  the 

organization,  readiness,  capabilities  of  US  general  purpose  forces  to 
deter  or,  if  deterrence  fails,  to  fight  a theater-level  war.  The  role  of  each 
service  is  examined  and  the  Air  Force’s  role  is  studied  in  depth.  Student 
research  groups  present  the  results  of  their  studies  on  conventional 
theater  warfare,  which  began  early  in  the  year.  Students  conduct  research 
on  allied  military  capabilities  and  brief  their  seminars  on  their  findings. 
The  National  Security  Study  permits  the  students  to  determine  national 
objectives  and  policies,  assess  the  threat,  develop  military  strategy  and 
force  posture,  and  program  forces  within  budgetary  constraints.  During 
the  theater  war  exercise  the  students  consider  the  full  range  of 
employment  options  available  to  a theater  air  commander  and  critically 
assess  such  issues  as  basing,  resupply,  readiness,  mobility,  command  and 
control,  allocation  of  air  resources,  and  survivability.  The  final  week  of 
the  academic  year  is  dedicated  to  the  National  Security  Forum.  During 
this  week  distinguished  civilians  join  the  students  in  discussing  issues  and 
alternative  policies  for  national  security. 
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Tho  AWC  Associate  Program,  aimed  primarily  at  active  duty 
lieutenant  colonels  but  available  to  Heserve  Component  officers, 
officers  of  other  services,  and  federal  civilian  employees,  is 
offered  in  a correspondence  format  and  a seminar  format  at  selected 
Air  Force  installations.  The  Seminar  Program  enrolls  over  2,000 
officers  annually,  organizes  them  into  groups  of  10  to  20  students, 
and  employs  guided  self-study  and  weekly  discussions  in  a year-long 
program.  AWC  faculty  members  visit  and  conduct  instruction  on  a 
regular  basis.  The  1,600  correspondence  program  students  achieve 
their  objectives  through  individual  or  group  study. 

In  response  to  an  Air  Force  need  to  prepare  officers  to  conduct 
and  manage  tactical  air  combat  operations  in  a joint  and  combined 
atmosphere,  AWC  is  teaching  a 5-week  Combined  Air  Warfare  Course  for 
officers  enroute  to  certain  assignments.  Emphasis  on  Europe  and 
Far  Eastern  theaters,  allied  forces  capabilities,  and  a computer- 
assisted  simulation  exercise  on  the  employment  of  air  assets.  The 
course  is  offered  7 times  a year  to  classes  of  40  students. 

The  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  meets  the  need  for  officers' 
specialized  professional  education  in  sciences,  technology,  medicine, 
management,  and  other  fields.  AFIT  provides  for  advanced  degree 
programs  (mostly  to  the  Masters'  level),  and  for  continuing  education 
to  update  officers  already  specially  educated  in  professional  fields. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  officers  requiring  graduate  degrees  are  placed 
in  civilian  institutions  by  AFIT.  The  remainder  are  taught  in  AFIT's 
degree-awarding  programs  in  engineering,  systems  and  logistics  and 
management.  For  this,  AFIT  maintains  a faculty  of  approximately  190 
officers  and  civilians. 

AFIT  does  not  establish  requirements  for  graduate  schooling  of 
officers  (to  be  discussed  later  in  this  paper).  It  assists  the  Air 
Force  Military  Personnel  Center  in  selecting  officers  for  schooling 
by  making  judgments  on  the  academic  credentials  of  applicants,  in  the 
selection  of  appropriate  schools,  in  monitoring  the  student's  program, 
and  forecasting  utilization  assignments. 

The  Air  Force  enrolls  about  500-600  officers  each  year  in  graduate 
programs.  AFIT  conducts  some  short  courses  which  do  not  award  degrees; 
experience  indicates  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  officers  to  apply  for 
schooling  that  does  not  provide  a degree  at  the  end  of  the  schooling. 

AFIT  operates  a variety  of  programs  for  the  Air  University; 
Education-with-Industry  (125/year);  Minuteman  Education  Program  (200/ 
year  graduate);  Airman's  Education  and  Commissioning  Program  (200 
students/year,  in  approximately  a 27-month  program  leading  to  degrees 
in  a technological  field) ; advanced  research;  an  Executive  Overview 
of  Current  Technology  (selected  senior  officers  for  one  veek) ; and  a 


Strategic  and  Tactical  Science  Program  (selected  officers  for  a 
graduate  program  In  strategic  and  tactical  planning). 

Air  Force  Management  of  Education  and  Training  Programs.  The 
USAF  Air  Staff  determines  policy  for  officer  career  development  and 
turns  to  the  Air  Force  Military  Personnel  Center  at  Randolph  AFB 
for  overall  management  of  the  system.  The  Air  Training  Command  and 
the  Air  University  are  In  the  process  of  determining  requirements 
for  education  and  training,  designing  prograns  which  prepare  officers 
to  fulfill  the  requirement.^,  and  obtaining  feedback  for  evaluation 
and  program  redesign. 

The  Occupational  Measurement  Center  at  Lackland  AFB  analyze 
officer  duties,  and  tasks,  asking  supervisors  of  a specialty  what 
tasks  are  performed,  asking  officers  If  they  actually  perform  these 
tasks,  analyzing  the  data,  and  then  recommending  the  kind  of  training 
needed  and  whether  schools  or  using  commands  should  provide  that 
training.  They  determine  the  percentage  of  officers  In  a specialty 
who  perform  the  task,  the  relative  time  spent  by  them  In  doing  the 
task,  the  amount  of  time  needed  to  learn  the  task,  and  a priority 
for  the  task,  l.e.,  the  criticality  of  Air  Force  need. 

This  survey  data  becomes  a base  for  the  Air  Staff  and  ATC  to 
develop  classification  manuals  and  to  establish  standards  for  schools 
or  using  commands  to  follow  In  setting  up  courses,  publishing  training 
documents,  and  mandating  evaluation  procedures. 

The  Occupational  Measurement  Center  also  conducts  surveys  of  the 
effectiveness  of  training,  asking  graduates  of  courses  and  their 
supervisors  about  the  practical  utility  of  the  training  undertaken. 

This  Information  Is  provided  to  agencies  who  conduct  programs  for  their 
use  In  evaluating  and  redesigning  courses. 

Graduate  education  programs  sponsored  by  AFIT  have  their  roots  In 
the  requirements  for  specific  skills  within  the  using  commands.  Super- 
visors review  positions  and  recommend  reduction  or  upgrading  of  graduate 
degree  requirements  to  the  Air  Staff  for  validation  by  the  AF  Educa- 
tional Requirements  Board.  At  present  USAF  has  approximately  9,000 
validated  billets,  as  compared  with  about  5,000  each  for  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Many  of  the  advanced  degrees  held  by  Air  Force  officers  are  in 
less-needed  nontechnical  areas,  while  there  is  a continuing  need  to 
educate  more  officers  In  the  technical  fields. 

Observations.  The  Air  Force  officer  education  and  training 
system  places  8 to  9 percent  of  the  officer  corps  In  schools  at  any 
given  time,  plus  those  in  programs  operated  within  the  Major  Commands. 
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The  programs  are  changing,  partly  because  of  rapidly  changing  times, 
b^t  also  in  response  to  a well-organized  management  system  which  is 
conscious  of  accurately  stating  requirements,  designing  courses  to 
meet  these  requirements,  and  evaluating  whether  the  requirements  have 
indeed  been  fulfilled.  In  recent  years,  the  organizational  structure 
has  emphasized  the  differences  between  training  and  education, 
allowing  the  best  development  of  the  needs  of  both;  the  structure 
allows  for  vertical  sequencing  of  schooling  and  on-the-job  learning 
throughout  an  officers  career.  Responsibility  for  the  formulation 
of  Air  Force  doctrine  is  left  outside  the  purview  of  education  and 
training  systems. 

Like  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force  conducts  its  own  graduate  college 
which  awards  Masters  and  PhD  degrees  in  technical  areas  and  management, 
although  eighty  percent  of  USAF  degrees  are  obtained  in  civilian  univer 
sltles.  There  is  a significant  movement  in  the  Air  War  College  towards 
adopting  the  instructional  methods  and  faculty  that  are  commonly 
associated  with  graduate  school  methodology. 

For  the  same  reasons  as  the  Army,  the  Air  Force  can  be  expected 
to  have  difficulty  commissioning  enough  lieutenants  in  the  coming  years 
especially  with  their  requirement  that  85-90  percent  of  ROTC  scholar- 
ship recipients  will  study  in  technical  areas.  This  will  come  at  a 
time  of  Intensive  recruiting  of  training  pilots  by  civilian  industry 
which  faces  massive  retirements  of  senior  pilots.  Shortages  and  high 
turnover  usually  forecast  Increased  training  and  education  requirements 

In  the  coming  years,  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  will  face  many  of 
the  same  problems  which  will  be  generated  by  changing  technology  and 
shifts  in  American  societal  values.  Both  services  will  respond  through 
innovation  in  their  programs  for  training  and  educating  cheir  officer 
corps.  Their  training  programs  must  keep  abreast  of  new  weapons, 
equipment,  tactics,  and  procedures  so  that  they  can  respond  to  known 
and  immediate  challenges.  Their  education  programs  must  prepare 
officers  to  cope  with  the  unknown  and  more  distant  problems  by 
dwelling  on  the  thought  processes,  the  communications  skills,  the 
historical  backdrop,  and  the  insights  and  values  that  will  allow 
them  to  create  new  responses  to  new  challenges.  The  common  effort 
calls  for  continuing  cooperation  between  the  ground  and  air  services. 
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REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  A.ND  TRAINIIIG  FOR  OFFICERS 


APPENDIX  2 

CAREER  AND  EDUCATION  PATTERNS  IN  THE  US  NAVY 

TO  ANNEX  G 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  OFFICERS  IN  THE  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES 


General.  Because  of  the  Navy's  unique  employment  requirements  - 
dictating  recurring,  lengthy  sea  duty  tours  - Navy  careers  take  several 
divergent  paths.  These  requirements  have  prompted  the  Navy  to  organize 
its  roughly  52,000  officer  personnel  into  three  major  divisions; 
unrestricted  line,  restricted  line,  and  staff  corps. 

• Unrestricted  Line  (URL).  With  approximately  34,000  officers 
the  unrestricted  line  is  the  largest  group  of  naval  officers, 
essentially  the  warfare  specialists.  This  paper  will  concentrate 

on  that  group. 

• Restricted  Line  (EL).  A relatively  small  group  of  officers  - 
nearly  3,000  - whose  duties  (and  educational  requirements)  are  so 
specialized  that  by  law  or  convention  they  are  restricted  to  a single 
field.  An  example  of  such  duty  would  be  the  uniformed  ship  building 
engineers.  These  officers  have  no  warfare  specialties  and  seldom 
serve  at  sea. 

• Staff  Corps.  This  element,  nearly  16,000  officers,  includes 
Civil  Engineers,  Supply  Corps,  Judge  Advocate,  Chaplains,  and  Medics. 

This  examination  focuses  on  the  Unrestricted  Line  - specifically 
on  one  of  its  major  subelements.  Surface  Warfare  Specialty.  (Other 
URL  warfare  specialties  include;  aviation,  nuclear  subs,  strategic 
weapons  and  diesel  subs,  and  special  warfare.)  With  occasional  slde- 
wafd^glances  to  note  interesting  or  instructive  differences,  we  will 
proceed  to  examine  the  career  and  educational  patterns  of  the  Surface 
Warfare  Officer. 

The  Surface  Warfare  Community  is  composed  of  officers  who  are 
qualified  in  the  surface  warfare  specialty,  who  man  the  surface  ships 
of  the  Navy,  and  whose  goal  is  to  command  those  ships.  The  Surface 
Warfare  Officer,  through  a progression  of  assignments,  learns  the 
fundamentals  of  engineering,  weapons  systems,  and  operational  tactics 
and  an  understanding  of  cruiser,  destroyer  frigate,  amphibious,  mine 
warfare  and  mobile  logistic  support  force  operations. 
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Within  the  Surface  Warfare  Officer  community  there  are  approx- 
imately 12,000  officers.  Of  these  there  are  about  8,000  fully  qualified 
to  perform  the  duties  normally  expected  of  their  grade  and  thereby 
authorized  to  wear  the  Surface  Warfare  Officer  Insignia.  The  remaining 
4,000  officers  are  still  in  training  for  a warfare  specialty. 

Against  these  numbers,  the  surface  warfare  community  is  responsible 
for  manning  approximately  7,600  billets  that:  (1)  require  the  skill 
of  a fully  qualified  Surface  Warfare  Officer,  or  (2)  afloat  billets 
which  lead  to  qualification  as  a Surface  Warfare  Officer.  At  any  given 
point  in  time,  approximately,  4,400  qualified  Surface  Warfare  Officers 
are  available  to  meet  requirements  outside  their  specific  warfare 
specialty,  permitting  assignment  of  selected  officers  who  have  attained 
their  warfare  specialty  qualification  to  billets  that  could  broaden 
their  professional  potential  Including  student  billets  at  Post  Graduate 
School,  instructor  duty  at  various  Navy  schools  or  NROTC  units,  and  an 
array  of  other  positions  ashore. 

Figure  1 depicts  an  average  Surface  Warfare  Officer's  professional 
development  path.  It  is  Included  only  to  illustrate  the  general 
progression  of  assignments  and  promotions.  No  two  officers  will 
follow  the  same  identical  career  patterns;  however,  on  the  average, 
the  successful  Surface  Warfare  Officer  will  accomplish  most  of  the 
milestones  shown  in  about  the  same  sequence  indicated. 

The  Navy's  Chief  of  Naval  Education  and  Training  (CNET)  in 
Pensacola  has  purview  over  most  of  the  Navy's  training  programs. 

Under  the  CNET  the  Director  for  Naval  Education  and  Training  (DNET) 
in  Washington  is  the  staff  proponent  for  officer  development.  The 
Navy's  principle  education  institutions,  such  as  the  Naval  Academy, 
the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  at  Monterey,  and  the  Naval  War  College 
report  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Preconunissioning . The  Navy  currently  acquires  unrestricted  line 
officers  kurough  several  sources;  the  most  important  being  the  Naval 
Academy,  the  Naval  ROTC  scholarship  program,  and  Officer  Candidate 
Schools  (see  Table  1} . 

The  preliminary  findings  of  one  current  study  of  the  Navy's 
accession  program  (OPRA  - Officer  Procurement,  Retention,  and  Achieve- 
ment Study)  suggests  that  most  of  their  sources  are  efficient  in  the 
production  of  officers  (even  the  Naval  Academy  and  high  cost  programs 
such  as  ROTC  scholarship)  when  life-cycle  or  total  career  costs,  and 
not  just  precommissioning  costs,  are  considered.  Those  that  failed 
to  measure  up  — the  NROTC,  college  program,  (nonscholarship),  the 
Reserve  Officer  Candidate  Program  and  the  Aviation  Reserve  Officer 
Candidate  Program  — showed  up  poorly  because  of  poor  retention  of 
their  officers  on  active  duty. 
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NAVAL  OFFICER  ACCESSIONS 
(FY  77) 


SOURCE  NUMBER  PERCl-NT 


**Naval  Academy 

966 

23.3 

**N'R0TC  (full)  Scholarship 

1,139 

27.4 

NROTC,  College  (no  scholarship) 

161 

3.9 

*Reserve  Officer  Candidate  Program 

4 

0.1 

Officer  Candidate  School 

948 

22.8 

Aviation  Officer  Candidate  School  (pilots) 

294 

7.1 

Naval  Flight  Officer  Candidate  School  (navigators) 

223 

5.4 

**Naval  Enlisted  Scientific  Education  Program 

259 

6.2 

Aviation  Reserve  Officer  Candidate  School 

159 

3.8 

*Discontinued  in  FY  77 

**Regular  Officers  Commissioned  from  these  sources 

TABLE  1 


All  accession  programs  are  designed  to  provide  active  duty 
officers;  a minimum  of  3 years  active  duty  is  required  of  all  naval 
officers.  NROTC  scholarship  students  must  agree  to  pu  'sue  academic 
majors  of  Interest  to  the  Navy.  All  NROTC  students  (with  scholarship 
and  without)  are  constrained  by  the  limited  number  Navy  commissions 
given  to  those  with  degrees  in  other  than  the  hard  sciences.  Recently, 
the  Navy  has  increased  from  60  percent  to  80  percent  the  proportion 
of  NROTC  graduates  who  must  have  degrees  in  areas  such  as  math, 
physics,  chemistry  or  engineering,  bringing  the  NROTC  program  into 
line  with  current  policy  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

The  overall  program  at  the  Naval  Academy  is  structured  to  produce 
military  professionals  with  the  leadership  ability  to  meet  the  demands 
and  challenges  Imposed  on  junior  officers  in  today's  naval  service. 

The  professional  program  integrates  formal  academics,  at-sea  indoctrin- 
ation, extensive  training  in  naval  science,  and  moral  and  physical 
conditioning  to  enable  each  graduate  to  effectively  perform  his  duties. 
It  is  designed  to  develop  a junior  officer  who  is  professionally 
competent,  who  possesses  a deep  sense  of  personal  Integrity  and  who 
has  the  physical  and  mental  stamina  to  get  the  job  done.  The  total 
course  of  instruction  is  based  on  fleet  requirements  and  fosters  the 
development  of  a specific  competence  in  any  of  the  four  warfare 
specialties.  The  core  professional  program  includes  instruction  in 
the  principles  of;  (1)  seamanship/tactics,  (2)  navigation,  (3)  naval 
weapons,  (4)  naval  engineering,  and  (5)  leadership  and  law. 
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Recently  the  I^aval  Academy  has  introduced  a set  of  specific  Pro- 
fessional Competency  Objectives  d,^aigned  both  as  a guide  for  the 
midshipmen  as  they  progress  through  their  4 years  of  professional 
education  and  training  and  as  a standard  by  which  professional 
development  can  be  evaluated.  Competency  categories  Include 
leadership,  administration,  engineering,  watchstanding,  seamanship, 
ship  control  and  combat  systems.  Each  midshipman  is  required  to 
pass  a rigid  examination  in  these  areas  before  graduation.  Though 
extension  of  this  program  to  NROTC  is  seen  as  desirable,  it  is 
not  considered  feasible  at  present. 

Initial  Training.  Officers  entering  the  surface  warfare 
community  are  sent  to  a 15-week  intensive  course  of  training  at 
one  of  the  Surface  Warfare  Officers  Schools  (SWOS) . The  school 
curriculum  places  primary  emphasis  on  officer  performance,  training, 
and  testing  in  all  necessary  watch  and  management  skill  areas 
necess.Ty  for  subsequent  qualification  as  a Surface  Warfare  Officer. 
The  course  is  designed  to  equip  him  with  the  fundamental  tools  he 
will  need  for  a successful  first  sea  assignment.  The  essential 
mission  of  the  SWOS  is  to  develop  and  integrate  qualification 
standards  and  functional  training  in  support  of  Surface  Warfare 
Officer  professional  development  programs. 

After  SWOS  and  prior  to  reporting  to  his  first  ship,  roughly 
half  will  receive  additional,  functional  training  related  to  the 
specific  billet  in  which  the  commanding  officer  intends  to  place  him. 
Examples  include:  (1)  damage  control  assistant  (OCS)  — 8 weeks, 

(2)  main  propulsion  assistant  (MPA)  — 10  weeks,  (3)  anti-submarine 
warfare  (ASW)  --  8 weeks,  (4)  communications  — 8 weeks.  Officers 
who  have  been  selected  for  the  surface  nuclear  power  program  will 
undergo  an  additional  year  of  intensive  instruction  at  the  Nuclear 
Power  School  and  at  operational  reactor  plants.  During  this  training, 
the  officer  student  qualifies  as  Engineering  Officer  of  the  Watch  on 
a long-based  prototype  of  a surface  ship's  nuclear  propulsion  plan. 

Initial  Sea  Tour.  Upon  completion  of  SWOS  (and  Nuclear  Power 
School  or  special  functional  training,  if  applicable) , the  new  surface 
warfare  trainee  reports  to  his  first  ship  for  a 3 to  3 1/2  year  tour 
of  duty.  There  are  currently  some  3,400  ensign  and  lieutenant  junior 
grade  billets  aboard  400  surface  ships.  The  initial  sea  duty  will 
usually  be  an  assignment  as  a division  officer  within  either  the 
Engineering,  Weapons,  or  Operations  Department,  where  he  will  be 
responsible  for  shipboard  communications,  gunnery,  main  propulsion, 
damage  control  or  any  one  of  a number  of  other  duties  below  the 
department  head  level. 
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It  is  In  this  tour  that  he  will  be  expected  to  qualify  as  a 
Surface  Warfare  Officer.  Normally,  the  maximum  time  allowed  for  ' - 

this  qualification  is  24  months.  As  a guide  to  obtaining  the  SWO 
designation,  a series  of  Personnel  Qualification  Standards  (PQS) 
have  been  developed.  These  Standards  are  designed  to  assist  per- 
spective Surface  Warfare  Officers  in  completing  the  fundamental 
qualifications  which  are  required  Division  Officer,  Officer  of  the 
Deck  in  Port  (OODI) , Combat  Information  Center  Watch  Officer  (CICWO) 
or  Surface  Watch  Officer,  Officer  of  the  Deck  Underway  (OODU) , and 
Junior  Engineering  Officer  of  the  Watch. 

Because  qualif .n  ion  as  a Surface  Warfare  Officer  requires 
professional  knowledge  across  a whole  continuum  of  subjects  an 
officer's  first  sea  assignment  will  norinally  be  served  in  the  same 
ship.  Although  there  are  exceptions  to  this  general  policy  both  the 
stability  provided  to  the  ship,  and  advantage  of  an  officer  feeling 
"at  home"  as  he  progresses  through  the  various  stages  of  his  SWO 
qualification,  are  best  served  by  such  a general  policy. 

Personnel  Qualification  Standards.  The  Personnel  Qualification 
Standards  (PQS)  program  was  instituted  in  1969  to  serve  as  a standard- 
ized vehicle  to  define  trainlng/qualif Ication  requirements  for  various  i 

watch  and  duty  stations  and  to  provide  for  the  orderly  progressive 
training  and  qualification  of  each  individual.  PQS  is  essentially  a 
subject  outline  of  the  various  items  an  individual  must  accomplish 
to  attain  a specific  qualification.  The  PQS  for  the  Surface  Warfare 
Officer  is  something  of  a latecomer  and  was  fully  initiated  only  two 

years  ago.  <nls  program  is  divided  into  5 subject  elements:  ! 

(1)  Division  Officer  Qualification  Standard  : 

i 

(2)  Engineering  Ouallf Ication  Standard 

\ ' 

(3)  Officer  of  the  Deck  (in  port)  Qualification  Standard 

\ . 

(4)  Officer  of  the  Deck  (underway) /Combat  Information  Center  A ' ^ 

Watch  Officer  Qualification  Standard  .. 

i 

(5)  Warfare  Qualification  Standard  1 I ' 

For  ease  of  use  each  of  these  elements  is  published  separately  in  j 

booklet  form.  Two  important  parts  of  each  are: ' I ' 

■ 

V 
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• The  Standards  Booklet  contains  questions  and  performance  items 
which  an  officer  needs  to  be  able  t''  answer  or  accomplish  in  order  to 
qualify  on  a watch-station.  The  standard  was  written  by  naval  personnel 
asking  the  question  of  themselves,  "What  do  I ne^  to  know  to  do  the 
job  properly?"  1 


• The  Qualification  Card  is  a checKoft  list  of  what  has  been 
accomplished.  As  an  officer  completes  an  item  in  the  requirements 
section  of  the  standards  booklet  his  supervisor  signs  off  in  the 
qualification  card. 

PQS  consists  of:  fundamentals  (knowledge  necessary  to  do  the  job), 
systems  (the  equipment  or  man/equlptnenL  complex  under  studies  usually 
broken  down  into  functional  groupings),  and  watch  stations  (the 
procedures  needed  to  properly  execute  the  duty).  After  all  required 
qualifications  have  been  signed  off  the  officer  appears  before  the 
ship's  captain  to  be  examined.  When  the  captain  is  satisfied  that 
the  officer  is  proficient,  he  certifies  him  "qualified."  The  captain 
is  ultimately  responsible  for  the  qualification  program  aboard  his 
ship  and  must  notify  the  Bureau  of  Kaval  Personnel  why  an  officer 
fails  to  become  qualified  in  the  2 years  normally  allotted.  The 
program,  which  recently  reached  the  end  of  the  first  full  2-year 
cycle,  has  experienced  a high  rate  of  satisfactory  coi.ipletlons, 
though  there  is  some  suggestion  that  the  Navy  is  not  reassigning 
young  officers  until  they  finish  the  program.  Though  it  may  be  too 
early  to  be  certain,  there  are  those  at  the  Surface  Warfare  Officers 
School  who  are  convinced  that  the  program  is  dramatically  Improving 
the  quality  of  young  officers.  Evidence  of  that  conviction  lies 
in  projected  shifts  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Department  Head  Courses 
which  Include  elimination  of  material  these  new  officers  have  already 
mastered. 

Qualification  as  a Surface  Warfare  Officer  is  a significant  first 
milestone  in  an  officer's  career.  It  must  be  accomplished  prior  to 
"consideration  for  selection"  to  the  next  major  career  milestone,  the 
Surface  Warfare  Officer  Department  Head  Course.  This  selection 
normally  occurs  at  about  the  2 1/2  to  3 1/2  year  point  in  an  officer's 
career  - at  approximately  the  same  time  he  is  first  scheduled  for 
assignment  ashore.  The  selection  rate  is  near  100  percent  of  those 
qualified.  Failure  for  a SWO  to  be  selected  is  a sure  sign  that  he 
should  seek  a career  elsewhere. 

The  First  Shore  Tour.  Upon  completion  of  his  basic  "at  sea" 
qualifications,  an  officer  can  expect  to  be  ordered  ashore  for  a tour 
of  approximately  2 to  2 1/2  years  duration.  With  only  about  400  junior’ 
officer  billets  ashore  which  require  the  expertise  of  a qualified 
Surface  Warfare  Officer  (including  billets  as  USNA/NROTC  instructor. 

Fleet  and  Type  Command  Staffs)  many  will  be  assigned  to  a r.onwarfare 
related  shore  billet  (headquarters  activities  in  Washington,  for 
example)  . Another  possibility  on  this  or  the  second  shore  tour  is 
the  assignment  to  postgraduate  school  for  the  development  of  subspecialty. 

The  Officer  Subspecialty  System.  The  officer  subspecialty  system 
is  a professional  development  system  in  which  requirements  for  specific 
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professional  qualifications  (in  addition  to  basic  specialty  qualifica- 
tion) are  identified,  and  in  which  officers  with  these  qualifications 
are  identified  or  developed  and  assigned. 

• Billets.  The  subspecialty  system  classified  and-  controls 
billets  requiring  officers  who  have  specialized  experience,  training, 
or  postgraduate  education.  Validation  of  these  requirements  by  the 
Subspecialty  Requirements  Board  is  similar  to  that  done  by  the  Army 
Education  Review  Board  except  that  the  Navy  board  looks  at  experiential 
requrenents  in  addition  to  those  of  education  and  training. 

• Officers.  Similarly,  the  system  identifies  and  controls 
officers  who  have  been  selected  (largely  volunteers)  as  subspecialists 
because  of  their  experience,  training  or  education  in  fields  of 
interest  to  the  Navy.  Restricted  Line  and  Staff  Corps  Officers  sub- 
specialize within  their  basic  specialties.  Unrestricted  Line  Officers 
may  subspecialize  more  broadly  into  secondary  fields. 

• Subspecialty  Codes.  In  general,  a Naval  Officers  (Warfare) 
Specialty  and  subspecialty  (if  any)  are  Indicated  by  a 4-dlgit  code 
(two  digits  for  each  elenent) . In  addition,  level  of  preparation/ 
proficiency  in  the  subspecialty  is  indicated  by  a alphabetic  suffix. 
Billed  codes  employ  similar  suffixes  to  indicate  the  level  of  prep- 
aration/proficiency required  in  the  job  (see  Figure  2). 

Postgraduate  Education  Policy.  In  a recent  (April  1976)  memo- 
randum or  postgraduate  education  policy.  Admiral  J.  L.  Holloway  III, 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  included  this  philosophy.  "Tbe  leaders 
of  the  Navy  today,  and  increasingly  in  the  future,  must  thoroughly 
understand  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  ths  ships,  weapons, 
systems  and  resources  which  they  manage,  further,  they  must  have 
developed  the  capacity  for  original  thought  and  problcan  solving 
technique  which,  in  turn,  will  enhance  perspective  and  scope  of 
decisionmaking.  Graduate  education  represents  an  essential  means 
to  this  end  and,  as  such,  requires  a sizable  investment  of  resources 
by  the  Navy." 

Unlike  the  other  services,  the  Navy  uses  a selection  board  to 
pick  a pool  of  officers  qualified  to  attend  graduate  school.  Assign- 
ment officers  pick  from  this  pool  based  on  the  officers  personal 
interests  (graduate  school  is  voluntary),  billet  requirements,  and 
availability.  The  selection  boards  use  two  screens  to  establish  che 
pool;  first,  demonstrated  performance  of  duty  — fitness  reports,  etc.; 
second,  academic  potential.  (To  assist  in  an  analysis  of  the  latter 
measure  an  Academic  Profile  Code  has  been  createu  which  considers  both 
previous  academic  performance  and  demonstrated  aptitude  for  technical 
studies.  The  code  relates  the  performance  of  different  individuals, 
though  it  may  have  occured  at  different  times,  in  different  institutions, 
and  in  different  fields  of  study.)  The  selection  rate  for  URL  officers 
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SUBSPECIALTY  CODE  SUFFIXES 


Sufflx** 


Level  of  Preparation/Proficiency 

Proven  subspecialtLst  with  PH  D 

PH  D Level  Education 

Baccalaureate  Level  Education  In 
Applicable  Field 

Proven  Subspecialist  with  Graduate 
Education  at  Less  Than  Master  Level 

Graduate  Education  at  Less  Than  Master 
Level 

Proven  Subspeclallst  with  Engineers 
Degree  (Between  MS  & PH  D) 

Engineers  Degree  Level  of  Education 

Masters  Level  of  Education 

Proven  Subspeclallst  with  Masters 
Level  Education 


Significant  Experience 


* Designation  as  a "proven"  subspeclallst  Is  nude  by  board  action  for 
superior  performance  In  previous  assignments  within  the  subspeclalty. 
Lessor  subsequent  performance  of  failure  to  keep  current  by  periodic 
assignments  within  the  field  will  lead  to  board  withdrawal  of  the  "proven" 
designation. 

^^Certaln  additional  codes  for  billets  are  available  to  Indicate  Jobs 

In  which  a masters  degree  Is  desirable  (K),  or  Jobs  which  are  second 

j 

jin  priority  to  receive  officers  with  masters  degrees  (B). 


Figure  2 
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across  the  board  in  FY  7T/77  was  approximately  13  percent.  The  rate 
for  Surface  Warfare  Officers  alone  was  somewhat  better  than  the 
average  at  22  percent. 

Naval  Postgraduate  School.  The  Naval  Postgraduate  School  in  Monterey, 
California  is  now  in  its  70th  year  of  providing  advanced  edr  ion 

for  Naval  officers.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  defined  t .Ission 

of  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  as  follows: 

"To  conduct  and  direct  the  Advanced  Education  of 
commissioned  officers,  and  to  provide  such  other 
technical  and  professional  instruction  as  may  be 
prescribed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Naval  Service; 
and  in  support  of  the  foregoing,  to  foster  and 
encourage  a program  of  research  in  order  to  sustain 
academic  excellence." 

Currently  the  school  offers  graduate  level  instruction  (to  PhD)  in 
the  following  curriculum  program  areas: 

Administrative  Science 
Aeronautical  Engineering 
Computer  Technology 
Electronics  and  Communications 
Environmental  Sciences 
Naval  Engineering 

Naval  Intelligence/National  Security  Affairs 
Operations  Research/Systems  Analysis 
Weapons  Englneerlng/ASW 

In  addition  to  its  own  program  the  school  also  coordinates  the  Navy's 
graduate  education  at  civilian  institutions.  In  both  areas  the  school 
works  closely  with  the  Navy  element  sponsoring  the  students  to  insure 
that  Instruction  provided  tracks  closely  with  that  needed  on  the  Job. 
The  school  also  conducts  an  extensive  Continuing  Education  Program. 
Established  in  1974  this  program  has  extended  the  school’s  education 
services  to  the  Navy  at  large  through  correspondence  and  off-campus 
programs.  One  purpose  of  the  extension  program  was  to  offer  basic 
preparatory  courses  required  for  later  graduate  studies  at  the  school  - 
thereby  shortening  the  resident  phase  of  the  program.  Up  to  now  - 
though  some  officers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  program  - the  time 
saved  has  usually  been  spent  on  additional  course  work  rather  than 
earlier  graduation. 

The  Second  Sea  Tour.  Upon  completion  of  his  first  shore  assign- 
ment, ordinarily  after  5 1/2  to  6 years  of  commissioned  service,  a 
Naval  officer  will  be  assigned  again  to  sea  duty  for  a 2 to  3 year 
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period.  Having  attended  the  Surface  Warfare  Officer  Department  Head 
Course  (usually  just  before  the  second  sea  tour)  he  will  be  prepared 
for  an  assignment  as  either  the  Chief  Engineer,  the  Weapons  Officer, 
the  Operations  Officer  or  any  one  of  the  principal  department  head 
billets.  This  is  particularly  important  period  in  a Naval  Officer's 
career.  As  a department  head  his  responsibilities  are  far  broader 
than  they  were  at  the  division  officer  level.  But,  in  addition  to 
what  normally  is  a heavy  dally  work  load,  he  must  now  commence  his 
preparation  for  the  command  qualification  examination  and  attempt 
to  gain  award  of  the  designation  "Qualified  for  Command  of  a Surface 
Ship."  If  he  defers  the  preparation  until  later  he  may  find  that 
the  demands  on  his  time  as  an  executive  officer  will  limit  his 
preparation. 

For  a very  few  officers  completing  their  department  head  tours 
(about  1 percent)  an  "early  command,"  is  a possibility.  There  are 
approximately  27  command  billets  to  which  lieutenants  are  assigned. 

Most  Surface  Warfare  Officers,  however,  will  not  receive  their  first 
command  until  they  reach  Che  grade  of  Commander. 

Second  Shore  Assignment.  The  second  shore  tour  commences  at 
approximately  the  ninth  year  of  commissioned  service  and  contains 
further  opportunities  for  professional  development  including  the 
opportunity  to  attend  postgraduate  school  or  assignment  to  a command 
and  staff  college.  The  philosophy  behind  such  assignments  is  reflected 
in  a discussion  of  recent  curriculum  changes  in  the  1977  President's 
report  for  the  Naval  War  College  (which  includes  their  Staff  College) . 
There  it  was  reported  that  a decision  had  been  made  "to  focus  on 
concepts  and  principle  rather  than  current  events..,  to  emphasize 
that  which  can  best  prepare  officers  for  the  remainder  of  their  active 
service  rather  than  just  for  their  next  assignment."  Despite  that, 
the  Navy  places  little  emphasis  on  attendance  at  a staff  or  war 
college  - just  over  10  percent  of  the  eligible  naval  officers  attend 
at  each  of  these  levels.  Command,  not  formal  education  is  a pathway 
to  stars.  A more  likely  second  shore  tour  assignment  wculd  be  util- 
ization in  a subspecialty  (if  previously  acquired),  or  staff  duty 
with  a Surface  Force  Type  Command,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  (Surface  Warfare),  the  Joint  Staff,  a Fleet  Staff,  or  a 
Training  Commandl 

Naval  War  College.  The  Naval  War  College  is  divided  into  two  levels  - 
the  College  of  Naval  Command  and  Staff  (staff  college  level)  and  the 
College  of  Naval  Warfare  (war  college  level) . The  curriculum  organ- 
ization and  content  is  essentially  the  same  for  both  courses . Naval 
officers  do  not  attend  both.  Courses  are  divided  into  three  areas: 
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strategy  and  Policy  (S/P) 

Defense  Economics  and  Decisionmaking  (DEDM) 

Employment  of  Kaval  Forces  (N'AVOPS) 

Si.rategy  and  Policy  at  the  Naval  War  College  acquaints  the 
officer-student  with  the  fundamentals  of  military  strategy, 
especially  in  its  maritime  applications,  foreign  policy,  and  the 
interrelationships  Deiween  tl:--.. •.  This  sf'iy  is  presented  through 
a series  of  historical  case  studies  examining  specific  examples  of 
strategic-political  interaction  in  the  modern  era. 

The  Defense  Economics  and  Decisionmaking  course  addresses  the 
problems  associated  with  allocating  limited  national  resources  to 
defense  programs  in  a manner  consistent  with  national  goals  and 
strategy.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  develop  understanding 
of  che  objectives  and  missions  of  the  Navy  in  the  context  of  national 
strategy  and  an  appreciation  for  the  process  of  rational  choice 
among  alternative  ways  of  accomplishing  them.  The  Employment  of 
Naval  Forces  course  is  designed  to  expand  the  student's  understanding 
of  how  naval  forces  are  employed  to  execute  the  naval  missions.  The 
course  is  structured  to  highlight  the  four  mission  categories 
prescribed  for  today's  Navy  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations: 

Strategic  Deterrence 
Naval  Presence 
Sea  Control 

Projection  of  Power  Overseas 

A typical  academic  calender  for  the  two  courses  is  at  Figure  3. 

The  Lieutenant  Commander  Sea  Tour.  Toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  he  is  selected  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander,  a navil  officer  receives  the  first  of  several  screenings 
for  assignment  to  executive  officer  and  commanding  officer  billets 
at  sea.  Opportunity  for  a tour  as  executive  officer  is  fair;  the 
selection  rate  generally  runs  between  55  and  65  percent.  In  addition, 
about  5 percent  of  eligible  LCDRs  v;ill  have  an  opportunity  to  command. 
LCDRs  also  fill  major  department  head  billets  in  the  larger  surface 
ships.  Obviously,  the  executive  officer  tour  is  the  key  lieutenant 
commander  assignment  and  is  the  final  milestone  to  command  at  the 
next  grade.  Performance  as  an  XO  is  particularly  critical  because 
not  every  lieutenant  commander  serving  as  an  executive  officer  (or 
as  a major  department  head)  will  be  selected  for  commander  command 
though  that  selection  rate  is  currently  averaging  about  60  percent 
and  expected  to  remain  at  about  the  same  level  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 
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A word  needs  to  be  said  here  concerning  those  officers  who  are 
qualified  in  their  warfare  specialty  but  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  are  not  selected  for  either  an  e':ecutive  officer  or  commanding 
officer  assignment.  Recall  that  "command"  is  the  single  most  Important 
career  goal  urged  on  every  Surface  Warfare  Officer.  The  Naval  Officers 
Career  Development  Handbook  gives  this  advice.  "Too  frequently 
individuals  who  find  themselves  in  this  category  erroneously  view 
their  careers  as  ended,  and  their  promotion  potential  as  nonexistant. 
This  is  simply  not  true!  By  the  time  an  officer  reaches  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander,  the  professional  expertise  which  he  has  to 
offer  is  virtually  Irreplaceable.  There  is  a need  both  at  sea  and 
ashore  for  such  officers  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander  and 
commander;  and  there  is  a promotion  path  to  captain  from  such  a 
career  pattern.  The  key,  as  always,  is  performance;  and,  for  the 
officer  able  to  develop  a strong  subspecialty  within  the  OTllS  frame- 
work, tnere  will  always  be  viable  opportunity." 

Enroute  to  an  XO  or  CO  assignment  an  officer  is  ordered  to  the 
Surface  Warfare  Officers  School  to  attend  the  XO  or  CO  Course,  5 to 
7-week  schools  to  prepare  him  for  these  specific  jobs.  Normally,  an 
executive  officer's  tour  will  be  programmed  for  18  months.  The  tour 
is  purposely  shorter  than  the  24-month  command  tour  to  permit  a 
greater  flow  of  officers  through  these  valuable  operational  billets, 
and  to  permit  greater  selectivity  for  command  screen  in  the  grade  of 
commander. 

Third  and  Subsequent  Tour.  During  the  third  and  subsequent  shore 
tours  an  officer  will  normally  be  assigned  to  billets  in  one  or  more 
of  5 general  categories:  (1)  Operational  billets  - assignments 
requiring  the  expertise  of  a qualified  SWO  are  available  in  the  same 
general  areas  as  those  noted  in  the  e::planatlon  of  the  second  shore 
tour;  (2)  Billets  in  the  area  of  subspecialty  - by  this  point  many 
officers  have  developed  a subspecialty  either  by  means  of  postgraduate 
education,  or  by  repetitive  shore  tours/experlence  in  a particular 
subspecialty  area;  (3)  General  unrestricted  line  billets  appropriate 
to  his  grade  - examples  Include:  CO/XO  ashore,  executive  assistant 
to  a senior  flag  officer.  Professor  of  Naval  Science,  recuritlng 
officer,  and  training  command  officer;  (4)  Senior  service  college 
assignment  - at  the  Naval  War  College  or  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces  (the  Navy  places  much  less  emphasis  on  attendance 
at  a Staff  College  or  Senior  Service  College  than  do  most  of  the  other 
services.  It  is  unlikely  that  an  officer  would  attend  both  within  the 
Naval  War  College) ; (5)  Washington  duty  - including  duty  with  the 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  OPNAV,  JCS , BUPERS,  the 
Navy  liaterlal  Command,  and  other  federal  agencies. 
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Commander  Sea  Assignments.  The  majority  of  the  SWO  Commander 
sea  assignments  are  as  C.O.s  of  surface  ships.  For  this  reason, 
formal  command  selection  boards  will  begin  screening  records  at  about 
the  thirteenth  year  of  commissioned  service.  Screening  begins  at 
this  relatively  early  point  to  identify  exceptional  officers  for 
early  command  opportunities  while  they  are  still  serving  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  (current  policy  provides  for  up  to  10  percent 
of  commander  level  commands  being  filled  by  outstanding  lieutenant 
commanders)  . As  stated  above,  commander  opportunity  for  command  is 
presently  set  at  60  percent  and,  as  with  executive  officers,  prospec- 
tive commanding  officers  will  be  ordered  to  command  via  the  7-week 
Surface  Warfare  School  Command  Course. 

Because  selection  for  command  at  sea  is  highly  competitive,  a 
number  of  officers  may  not  be  selecfed.  The  Career  Handbook  again 
has  advice.  "While  it  is  true  that  most  of  a Surface  Warfare  Officer's 
career  is  oriented  toward  eventual  command  at  sea,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  much  larger  proportion  of  assignments  as  commander  or  captain 
may  expect  will  be  ashore.  An  officer  who  does  not  screen  for  command 
should  never  view  his  effort  as  a lost  cause  - there  is  simply  too 
great  a demand  for  his  expertise  in  meaningful  and  rewarding  assign- 
ments. Though  perhaps  personally  disappointing,  nonselection  for 
command  does  not  signal  the  end  of  a career.  For  the  subspecialist, 
or  the  officer  still  capable  and  willing  to  make  a contribution, 
there  is  a viable  opportunity  for  further  progression  within  the 
surface  warfare  community." 

Senior  Officer  Training.  Though  the  Navy  has  no  formal  program 
of  continuing  education  for  most  senior  officers,  it  has  developed 
some  very  sophisticated  Informal  approaches,  including  one  developed 
in  1975  for  the  CINCLANTFLT  - the  Atlantic  Fleet  Tactical  Command 
Readiness  Program.  The  objective  of  that  program  was  to  upgrade  the 
readiness  of  selected  senior  officers  - 06  and  flag  ranking. 

The  program  involves  seminar  gaming  (concept  development  based 
upon  contingency  situations) , self-paced  programmed  Instruction 
(culminates  in  a 1 hour  written  examination  administered  by  CINCLANTFLT), 

Interactive  wargaming  (computer-supported  wargarae  conducted  In 

dedicated  facility  at  Naval  War  College) , and  aimes  at  a population 
of  35  Flag/General  Officers  in  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  115  06's  in 
major  operational  command  positions. 
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A sr  ^ond,  more  structured  course  offered  to  & limited  number  of 
flag  rank  officers  and  senior  captains,  is  a 17-week  course  on  ships 
maintenance  and  material  management  taught  at  the  Nuclear  Power 
Training  Unit,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  The  intensity  of  this  course  can 
be  seen  in  its  initial  2-pius  weeks  of  refresher  training  in  math, 
chemistry  and  physics. 

Summary . The  Navy  provides  its  officers  with  a largely  functional 
education  and  training  program.  The  Basic  Course,  supplemented  by  the 
PQS , insures  that  Surface  Warfare  Officers  obtain  the  fundamental  skills 
essential  to  their  warfare  specialty.  Simlliarly  the  Department  kead 
Course  and  the  XO/CO  Courses  further  prepare  officers  for  sea  duty 
assignments.  Officer  functional  training  currently  occupies  approx- 
imately 8 to  9 percent  of  the  officer  corps.  Though  some  officers 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  postgraduate  school  or  a staff 
or  war  college  (annually  an  additional  2 to  3 percent  of  the  officer 
corps) , the  focus  of  the  education  and  training  program  remains  on  the 
performance  of  duty  at  sea,  aiming  always  toward  command. 


i 
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IlEVILW  OF  EDUCATION’  AND  TFUMNING  FOR  OFFICERS 


APPENDIX  3 

OFFICER  EDUCATION  A.ND  TIDMNINC  IN  THE  U.S.  IL\RINE  CORPS 


TO  ANNEX  G 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OF  OFFICERS  IN  THE  U.S.  ARMED  FORCES 


The  Marine  Corps.  The  United  States  Marine  Corps  is  primarily  organ- 
ized, trained,  and  equipped  to  provide  fleet  Marine  forces  of  combined 
arms  and  supporting  air  for  service  with  the  fleet  in  the  seizure  or 
defense  of  advanced  naval  bases  and  for  the  conduct  of  land  operations 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  a naval  campaign.  The  Corps'  personnel 
policies  and  education  and  training  progruins  operate  in  support  of  that 
mission.  The  Marine  Corps'  small  size  (currently  about  17,300  com- 
missioned officers)  has  dictated  that  it  must  depend  on  others  for 
many  educational  facilities;  it  has,  however,  developed  an  educational 
philosophy  altogether  independent  of  its  sister  services.  This  paper 
briefly  traces  Marine  officer  career  patterns,  education  and  training 
programs,  and  their  philosphy  of  professional  education. 

Accession  and  Precommissioning  Training.  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Officer  Candidate  Programs  (the  Platoon  Leaders  Class  (PLC)  Program 
in  particular)  are  the  largest  source  of  officer  accessions.  Ot.\er 
important  sources  include  tlie  U.S,  Naval  Academy,  Naval  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  (NROTC) , and  enlisted  education  programs  leading  to  a 
commission. 


COMMISSIONED  OFFICER  ACCESSIONS  BY  SOURCE,  FY  77 


Platoon  Leaders  Course 
Officer  Candidate  Course 
Naval  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
Naval  Academy 

Naval  Enlisted  Scientific  Education  Program 

.larine  Corps  Enlisted  Commissioning  Education  Program 

Woman  Officers  Candidate  Class 

Miscellaneous 


855 

353 

224 

122 

59 

79 

42 

48 


TOTAL 


1782 


FIGURE  1 
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The  Platoon  Leaders  Class  (PLC)  Program  Is  for  male  college  students 
attending  accredited  colleges  or  universities.  Students  enrolled  as 
freshmen  or  sophomores  attend  a 6-week  "junior  course"  summer  camp 
the  first  summer  after  enrollment,  and  the  "senior  course"  encampment 
(also  6 weeks)  during  the  summer  immediately  preceding  receipt  of  a 
degree.  Students  enrolled  as  Juniors  attend  a single  10-week  summer 
camp  immediately  prior  to  receiving  their  degrees.  Upon  successful 
completion  of  at  least  one  summer  training  period,  undergraduate  PLC 
(and  Woman  Officer  Candidate  Program  members)  can  request  financial 
assistance  — a stipend  of  $100  per  month  (maximum  of  $900  per  year), 
subject  to  yearly  renewal,  for  the  remainder  of  their  undergraduate 
studies.  The  grant  of  a stipend  Increases  the  minimum  36  month 
obligated  tour  of  active  duty  by  6 months  for  each  academic  year  it 
is  paid,  to  a maximum  of  a 54-month  obligation.  The  PLC  program 
produces  officers  for  ground  assignments,  aviation,  and  law. 

The  Officer  Candidate  Class  Program  is  open  to  male  applicants  who 
are  seniors  at,  or  graduates  of,  an  accredited  college,  university, 
or  law  school.  Selected  applicants  attend  the  Officer  Candidate  School 
at  Quantico,  VA.  Exceptionally  well  qualified  candidates  can  be 
granted  a guarantee  of  military  occupational  specialty  in  selected 
fields  such  as;  Engineer,  Supply,  Data  Processing,  and  Communication- 
Electronics.  . 


Each  year  a quota  from  the  current  graduating  class  of  the  Naval 
Academy  is  allotted  to  the  Regular  Marine  Corps.  This  quota  is  filled 
by  the  appointment  upon  graduation  of  members  of  the  class  whose 
applications  for  commissions  in  the  Marine  Corps  are  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps. 

Under  the  Naval  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (NROTC)  Scholarship 
Program  the  Marine  Corps  is  authorized  to  input  up  to  275  applicants 
into  the  entering  classes  each  year.  These  "marine-option"  students 
receive  a 4-year  subsidized  college  education  at  one  of  the  colleges 
or  universities  participating  in  the  NROTC  program.  Other  qualified 
college  students  may  contract  to  participate  in  the  "marine-option" 
NROTC  program.  They  agree  to  take  Naval  Science  courses,  drill, 
complete  one  summer  training  period,  and  accept,  if  offered,  a 
commisBion  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

Other  commissioning  programs  include  the  Woman  Officer  Candidate  Class 
(WOCC)  and  certain  programs  for  enlisted  Marines.  The  WOCC  is  an 
officer  program  for  female  college  juniors,  seniors,  graduates  or 
graduates  or  graduate  law  students.  Members  of  the  WOCC  program  are 
required  to  attend  an  8-week  training/evaluation  course  at  the  Officer 
Candidates  School.  Enlisted  marines  — male  and  female  — can  be 
commissioned  after  attendance  at  the  Officer  Candidates  School,  or 
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after  completion  of  one  of  two  fully-funded  college  degree  programs: 
Navy  Enlisted  Scientific  Education  Program  (degrees  in  science, 
engineering  or  mathematics) , and  Marine  Corps  Enlisted  Commissioning 
Education  Program  (other  than  scientific  degrees) . 

Career  Patterns.  Officer  assignments  are  categorized  generally  as 
Fleet  Marine  Force  (FMF)  and  other.  The  former  include  essentially 
all  of  the  tactical  forces  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  their  staffs.  The 
latter  includes  assignment  to:  sea  duty  with  a ships'  detachment, 
a Marine  barracks  at  a naval  Installation,  recruiting  duty,  an 
instructor  detail,  or  high  level  or  joint  staff.  A company  grade 
officer  can  generally  expect  assignment  to  FMF  type  duties  about  75 
percent  of  the  time.  In  tne  field  grades  the  ratio  reverses;  75 
percent  of  the  time  officers  find  themselves  in  non-FMF  assignments. 
Despite  that  an  effort  is  made  to  return  officers  to  the  FMF  in  each 
grade.  Typical  career  assignments  are  illustrated  in  Figure  2. 

Career  schooling  is  defined  as  that  training  and  education  conducted 
for  officers  beyond  ent.y  and  basic  level  training  requirements. 
Specifically,  career  schooling  is  provided  by  military  and  civilian 
institutions  and  Includes: 

Professional  schooling  at  intermediate,  high  and  top  levels  to 
progressively  develop  individual  professional  capacity  and  those 
management  skills  necessary  for  Increases  command  and  staff  respon- 
sibilities. Officer  Professional  Schools  utilized  by  the  Marine 
Corps  are  shown  in  Figure  3. 

Technical  training  and  education  to  advance  skills  in  specific 
occupational  specialties  by  assignment  to  service  schools  and/or  in 
certain  academic  disciplines  by  assignment  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Post- 
graduate School  or  a degree-granting  civilian  institution.  Marine 
Corps  officers  currently  attend  over  170  Officer  Skill  Courses  (27 
conducted  by  the  liarlne  Corps)  ranging  from  a 1-week  Unit  Hess 
Officers'  Indoctrination  Course  to  a 48-week  Test  Pilot  Course. 

General  education  programs  through  which  officers  may  pursue 
studies  in  specified  academic  disciplines  leading  to  baccalaureate 
and  advanced  degrees. 

It  is  the  goal  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  provide  all  officers  with  an 
intermediate  and  high  level  education  at  appropriate  times  in  their 
careers,  either  through  assignment  to  a resident  school  and/or  through 
completion  of  an  approved  nonresident  course  of  instruction.  Officers 
normally  receive  intermediate  level  profersional  education  while  in 
the  grade  of  captain  or  major,  high  level  education  in  the  grade 
of  major  or  lieutenant  colonel,  and  top  level  educcation  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel  or  colonel.  For  top  level  education  the  Marine 
Corps  utilized  other  services  Senior  Service  Colleges. 
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FIGURE  3 (CONT'D) 


ni'Vi' hinmcnt  and  Kdiicnt  ion  Command.  The  Marine  Corps  Development 
am!  Kiluoat  ion  Comm. aid  at  Qaantico,  Virginia  is  responsible  for  the 
condiu-t  of  M.irinc  Corps  Officer  Professional  schooling.  Included 
under  flieir  jurisdiction  are; 

Officer  Candidate  Sciiool 

The  B.isic  School 

Amphibious  Warfare  School 

CoRuaunication  Officers  School 

Marine  Corps  Command  and  Staff  College 

Extension  School 

T!ie  Officer  Candidate  School  is  charged  to  evaluate  and  screen  officer 
candidates  to  insure  that  they  possess  the  requisite  leadership, 
mor.il,  and  physical  qualities  for  commissioned  grade.  The  school 
conducts  the  college  graduate  Officer  Candidates  Class,  the  Platoon 
Leaders  Class,  and  Marine-option  NROTC  summer  sessions.  The  school 
evaluates  and  screens  some  3,500  candidates,  under  the  three  source 
programs,  each  year.  About  1,700  are  eventually  commissioned.  Vir- 
tually all  Marine  officers,  except  academy  graduates,  must  complete 

ocs . 

The  Basic  School,  in  keeping  with  the  Marine  motto  of  "Every  man  a 
Rifleman,"  offers  all  new  officers  a common  course.  Currently  all 
officer  male  and  female,  aviation  and  ground,  take  this  course.  This 
course  may  be  followed  by  functional  schooling  as  required.  The 
Amphibious  Warfare  Course  (AWC)  is  the  prime  intermediate  level  pro- 
fessional school  in  the  Marine  Corps  today.  Recently,  however,  only 
about  15  percent  of  elllgible  officers  attended  the  school,  down 
significantly  from  earlier  years  reflecting  a decision  to  lengthen 
the  course  from  24  weeks  to  39  weeks.  The  decision  was  seemingly 
based  on  a desire  to  minimize  family  turbulence  rather  than  any  new 
education  or  career  management  philosophy.  The  AWC  emphasizes  Marine 
air-ground  tank  forces  in  amphibious  operations  in  order  to  prepare 
Marine  captains  for  the  general  duties  of  command  and  staff  functions 
in  battalion  and  regimental  size  forces  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force. 

Communication  Officers  School  is  another  intermediate  level  professional 
school.  (Officers  do  not  attend  more  than  one  professional  school  at 
any  level.  A total  of  about  30  percent  of  eligible  Marine  officers 
•ittend  an  immediate  level  course.)  The  school  provides  military 
education  in  communications,  and  command  and  staff  duties  to  prepare 
officers  for  selected  Fleet  Marine  Force  (and  non-FMF)  assignments. 

The  Marino  Corps  Command  and  Staff  College,  with  its  emphasis  on 
.Marine  air-ground  tank  forces  in  amphibious  operations,  prepares 
field  grade  officers  for  command  and  staff  duties  at  regiment  and 
higher,  and  with  joint  and  combined  forces.  The  Command  and  Staff 
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College  now  reaches,  in  residence,  about  35  percent  of  the  eligible 
Marine  officers.  This  is  up  a bit  from  earlier  years  but  the  increase 
reflects  a decline  in  the  base  population  rather  than  a larger  number 
in  school. 

The  Extension  Sch: ol  provides  nonresident  professional  educational 
services  parallellag  those  provided  in  the  various  officer  schools. 

The  officer  courses  offered  by  the  Extension  School  are: 

The  Basic  School  Extension  Course 

Marine  Corps  Amphibious  Warfare  School  Extension  Course 
Marine  Corps  Command  and  Staff  College  Extension  Course 

Neither  facilities  or  officer  availability  allow  the  Corps  to  meet 
its  professional  education  goals  with  resident  schooling  alone. 

The  Extension  School  helps  fill  the  gap.  "Completion  of  Extension 
School  courses,"  officers  were  recently  told,  "satisfies  all  require- 
ments met  by  attendance  at  the  resident  schools  — assignment, 
promotion,  qualification  for  attendance  at  a higher  level  school." 
Nevertheless  recent  figures  Indicate  that  only  approximately  10 
percent  of  the  eligible  captains  enroll  for  the  Amphibious  Warfare 
Course,  and  an  even  smaller  number  pursue  the  Extension  School's 
Command  and  Staff  College  course. 

Philosophy  of  Education.  The  Marine  Corps  philosophy  of  professional 
education  is  well  presented  in  the  following  piece  that  focuses  on 
the  Corps  senior  school  ~ the  Marine  Corps  Command  and  Staff  College. 
The  purpose  of  the  school  is  "to  develop  as  fully  as  possible  [in] 
field-grade  officers: 

a.  Intellectual  processes,  including  oral  and  written 
communication  and  the  analysis,  synthesis,  and  evaluation  of 
problems; 

b.  Knowledge  of  amphibious  operations,  command  and  staff 
functions,  management,  conference-techniques,  leadership,  and 
communication  methods. 

In  addition,  the  college  provides  an  environment  conductive  to 
thoughtful  study  and  discussion,  within  which  officer-students  can 
strive  to  attain  a better  understanding  of  themselves  and  their 
professions. . . . 

The  Marine  Corps  Command  and  Staff  College  has  an  incoming  student 
body  with  diverse  backgrounds,  both  in  terms  of  academic  schools 
attended  and  experience.  The  billets  to  which  graduates  of  the 
college  are  assigned  are  also  diverse,  although  some  broad  groupings 
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are  possible.  To  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  students  the  college 
must: 


First,  individualize  as  much  of  the  curriculum  as  possible 
so  that  officer-students  can  acquire  knowledge  and  abilities  that 
they  may  lack  or  increase  their  knowledge  of  fields  of  special 
interest  to  them; 

Second,  continuously  examine  its  curriculum  to  insure  that  it 
is  useful  to  all  students,  whatever  their  MOS.... 

The  main  emphasis  of  the  college  is  on  intellectual  [learning],  the 
extension  of  knowledge.  It  differs  from  that  of  the  purely  technical 
or  'hard  skill'  school,  which  usually  deals  with  the  operation  of 
particular  types  of  equipment  or  processes.  Since  the  college 
graduates  go  to  a variety  of  high-level  billets,  they  are  concerned- 
with  the  solutions  to  problems  and  reactions  to  all  kinds  of  situation 
military  economic,  political,  and  social,  rather  than  with  specific 
skills. 

Implications  for  RETO.  The  Marine  Corps'  ability  to  accession  nearly 
80  percent  of  their  officers  through  pregrams  that  require  little  or 
no  on-campus  presence  is  suggestive.  Such  programs  might  allow  the 
Army  to  become  more  effective  in  its  recruiting  at  the  large  number 
of  colleges  and  universities  without  ROTC  units. 
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REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 
ANNEX  H 

A COMPARISON  OF  OFFICER  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  IN  THE  U.S.  AND  SELECTED  FOREIGN  ARMIES 

1.  PURPOSE.  This  Annex  compares  Che  salient  features  of  the 
officer  education  and  training  systems  of  six  foreign  armies 
with  Che  current  U.S.  system. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  The  Armies  of  Israel,  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  German  Democratic  Republic  and  Soviet 
Union  were  analyzed. 

b.  Despite  similarities  In  Che  organization  and  missions 
shared  by  these  modern  armies,  each  has  some  unique  practices 
regarding  Che  method  of  educating  and  training  Its  officers. 
The  objective  of  this  comparative  study  Is  to  Identify 
practices  In  foreign  armies  which  might  be  appropriate  for 
Inclusion  In  the  Review  of  Education  and  Training  for  Officers 
Study  Group's  deliberations.  These  practices  are  listed  In 
the  conclusion  section  of  the  Appendix  to  this  Annex. 

3.  RECOMMENDATIONS . 

None. 


1 Appendix 

1.  A Comparison  of  Officer  Education  and  Training  In  the 
U.S.  and  Selected  Foreign  Armies 
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A COMPARISON  OF  OFFICER  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  IN  THE  U.S.  AND  SELECTED  FOREIGN  ARMIES 


I.  Introduction.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  compare  the 
salient  features  of  officer  education  and  training  systems  in 
six  foreign  armies  with  the  system  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Surveyed 
here  are  the  armies  of  the  following  countries:  Israel,  United 
Kingdom  (UK),  Canada,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (FRG)  , German 
Democratic  Republic  (GDR)  and  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  (USSR) . 

All  modern  armies  share  similar  missions  of  deterring  or 
winning  wars.  Each  of  the  armies  studied  in  this  paper  has 
developed  a system  aimed  at  the  proper  Integration  of  classroom 
Instruction,  self-study,  practical  exercises,  and  on-the-job 
experience  in  order  to  develop  and  maintain  the  technical 
proficiency  of  its  officers.  In  addition  to  accepting  the  need 
for  varying  degrees  of  specialization,  the  armies  of  these  six 
countries  have  developed  methods  for  identifying  and  cultivating 
a relatively  small  number  of  mid-level  and  senior  officers  to 
assume  positions  of  a more  general  and  managerial  nature. 

Similar  missions  and  shared  concerns  of  these  six  modern 
armies  notwithstanding,  considerable  differences  in  the 
respective  systems  are  apparent — both  in  emphasis  and  in  kind. 

When  evaluating  these  differences  or  assessing  their  applicability 
to  U.S.  Army  officer  education  and  training,  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  nature  of  the  respective  society  and  to  the  role 
of  the  military  within  its  society.  The  quality  of  officers 
produced  in  each  army  is,  to  a significant  degree,  a reflection 
of  the  social  milieu  from  whence  the  officers  come  and  of 
society's  attitude  toward  its  armed  forces.  This  attitude  is 
important  for  at  least  two  reasons:  (1)  it  Influences  the 
attitudes  of  a nation's  youth,  thus  predetermining  in  part,  who 
will  aspire  to  a military  career,  and  (2)  it  influences  the 
allocation  of  national  resources. 

The  following  characterizations  provide  a brief  overview  of 
the  role  of  each  of  the  above  armies  in  their  respective 
societies: 

Canada,  UK.  The  social  status  of  the  armies  of  the  UK  and 
Canada  is  most  similar,  understandably,  to  that  of  the  U.S.  Army. 
Political  and  economic  pressures  necessitate  unceasing  efforts  to 
consolidate  forces  or  to  otherwise  review  defense  policies  with 
stringent  cost-effective  guidelines. 
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Israel.  The  Israeli  Army ^ like  no  other  in  this  summary,  is 
geared  to  the  real  possibility  of  having  to  fight  at  any  moment. 
The  Israeli  Defense  Forces  (IDF)  are  seen  as  the  real  guardian 
of  society  and  service  in  the  IDF  is  a social  "must." 

FRG.  The  Army  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (FRG)  is 
a young  and  modern  army  within  a relatively  new  democracy. 

Added  to  its  normal  defense  role  is  the  need  to  stay  'in  tune' 
with  the  democratic  principles  of  society. 

USSR  and  GDR.  The  armies  of  both  the  USSR  and  GDR  enjoy  a 
high  status  among  their  populations , as  well  as  among  policy 
makers  and  financial  planners.  Both  armies  are  highly  politicized 
and  provide  laboratories  for  heightening  the  loyalty  of  young 
people  to  the  parties  which  dominate  their  societies. 

2.  Preinduction/Paramilitary  Training.  Preinduction  or  para- 
military training  is  one  of  the  most  visible  indicators  of  the 
military's  role  in  society.  Such  training  provides  military 
officials  not  only  with  a number  of  personnel  with  varying  degrees 
of  pretraining,  but  also  allows  for  reasonably  reliable  screening 
and  selection  of  potential  officer  candidates.  In  any  event, 
evaluation  of  Immediate  precommissioning  training  should  be  made 
only  with  knowledge  of  the  preinduction  or  paramilitary  background 
of  the  officer  aspirants.  An  outline  of  preinduction  and 
paramilitary  programs  is  provided  below: 

Canada.  UK,  FRG 

There  are  no  nationally  sponsored  preinduction  or  paramilitary 
programs  in  Canada,  UK  or  the  FRG.  In  Canada  and  the  UK,  a very 
small  number  of  young  people  attend  various  private  schools  with 
a military  orientation. 


Israel 

Comprehensive  efforts  by  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces  (IDF)  to 
provide  military  training  for  Israeli  youth  are  motivated  both  by 
the  need  for  socialization  of  immigrants  and  the  desire  to 
identify  potential  officers  as  early  as  possible.  Dr.  Tom  Bowden, 
in  a 1975  article,  "The  Education  Programme  of  the  Israeli  Defense 
Forces,"  points  out: 

It  is  particularly  important  to  note  from  the 
outset  that  the  IDF  is  a comprehensive  social 
force,  facilitating  not  only  the  assimilation 
of  new  immigrants  but  also  educating  for 
citizenship,  teaching  Hebrew  (especially 
during  the  campaign  to  end  illiteracy, 
spearheaded  by  the  IDF  in  the  1950 's). 
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providing  entertainment  and  recreation.  All 
this  in  addition  to  the  development  of  leader- 
ship skills  and  training  the  cadre  of  tech- 
nologists necessary  for  service  in  a modern 
army  and  a developing  state.  Hie  impact  of 
the  Army  upon  life  in  Israel  is  fundamental 
and  reaches  out  into  every  corner  of  society. 

(British  Army  Review.  No.  49,  April  1975) 

The  Israeli  Youth  Corps  (Gadna)  under  the  auspices  of  the 
IDF  is  involved  in  the  early  education  and  training  of  Israeli 
youth,  both  male  and  female.  Heavy  emphasis  is  placed  on 
education  and  training  among  culturally  disadvantaged  or  even 
criminal  elements  of  the  youth  population,  although  Youth  Corps 
activities  involve  all  Israeli  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
14-18.  The  Youth  Corps  is  organized  into  land,  air  and  sea 
departments.  Active  participation  in  the  Youth  Corps  enhances 
one's  chances  for  a responsible  position  In  the  IDF.  Service 
in  the  IDF  is  an  Important  personal  event.  According  to 
DR.  Bowden  in  the  article  cited  above,  "to  miss  the  massive 
Impact  of  Army  Service  is  to  be  deprived  of  a vital  educational 
and  life  experience.  Those  who  have  not  served  feel  stigmatized, 
and  sometimes  are."  The  Armored  Corps  and  the  Fighting  Pioneer 
Youth  (Nahal)  actively  engage  in  military  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  specialized  agricultural  training  among  youth. 

USSR 


The  Soviet  military  is  one  of  the  most  dominant  institutions 
in  Soviet  society.  The  prestige  of  the  military  is  reinforced 
through  the  publicizing,  by  all  media  and  means,  of  its  heroic 
role  in  WWII.  The  military  its?'  perpetuates  this  image  by 
publishing  each  year  over  15  miliion  copies  of  pamphlets  or  books, 
many  for  popular  consumption.  For  example,  40  military  periodicals 
and  newspapers  are  published  in  Moscow  alone.  The  official  army 
newspaper,  RED  STAR,  has  the  fourth  highest  circulation  of  all 
newspapers  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  defense-education  program  begins  in  the  early 
elementary  school  years  and  continues  fully  integrated  with 
academics  throughout  secondary  and  higher  education.  During  the 
early  school  years  the  emp'.iasis  is  on  civil  defense.  As  the  child 
progresses  through  the  school  system  he  is  taught  more  active 
skills. 

Reportedly,  each  year  16  million  youngsters  (ages  10  to  15) 
gather  in  summer  camps  for  military  games  (called  "Summer  Lightning") . 
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These  games  Include  the  Introduction  of  military  discipline,  guard 
duty,  military  regulations,  civil  defense  and  maneuvers  In  forma- 
tion. Soviet  cosmonaut,  Major  General  Beregovoy,  directs  a more 
advanced  military  game  (called  "Eaglet")  for  the  highest  two 
high  school  grades.  These  games  Include  training  In  sentry  duty, 
repelling  an  attack,  grenade  throwing.  Infiltration,  dealing 
with  chemical /nuclear  contamination,  map  and  compass  work,  and 
firing  small  arms. 

The  "games"  described  above  are  voluntary  and  sponsored  by 
DOSAAF  (All-Union  Voluntary  Society  for  Assistance  to  the  Army, 

Air  Force  and  Navy),  or  by  the  Komsomol.  A 1967  law  on  Universal 
Military  Service,  however,  established  an  additional,  compulsory 
140-hour  preinduction  training  program  for  young  men  aged  15-17. 
This  program  Is  spread  over  the  last  1 1/2  - 2 years  of  most 
secondary  schools.  About  25  percent  of  this  training  time  Is 
devoted  to  military  specialties  such  as  electrical  engineering, 
radio  electronics,  parachuting,  and  military  topography.  DOSAAF 
assists  further  In  military  specialty  training  by  providing 
specialist  schools  and  military  clubs. 


Finally,  special  preparation  for  an  army  officer  career  is 
provided  selected  young  men  during  their  last  1 or  2 years  of 
high  school  in  a network  of  some  25  "Suvorov"  military  prep 
schools.  The  training  and  prestige  of  these  schools  are  such 
that  Suvorov  graduates  are  exempted  from  taking  competitive 
exams  for  entry  into  commissioning  military  colleges.  Morever, 
Suvorov  graduates  are  known  to  make  up  a high  percentage  of 
command  and  staff  academy  student  populations.  Presumably, 
Suvorov  graduates  are  the  most  likely  to  reach  the  apex  of  the 
Soviet  military  hierarchy — attaining  4-star  or  marshal  rank. 

GDR 


Preinduction  training  in  the  GDR  Is  modelled  after  that  in 
the  USSR.  The  GDR  Gesellschaft  fUr  Sport  und  Technlk  (GST)  - 
(Society  for  Sport  and  Technology)  - resembles  the  Soviet  DOSAAF. 
More  than  90  percent  of  the  y^ung  male  population  participates 
In  GST  activities,  which  Include  mostly  military  related  sports. 
The  Freie  Deutsche  Jugend  (FDJ;)  - (Free  German  Youth)  - is  the 
GDR  equivalent  or  the  Soviet  Komsomol.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  FDJ,  training  In  military  specialties  Is  provided.  Beginning 
in  September  1978,  special  military  classes  will  be  given  In  all 
ninth  and  tenth  grades  of  GDR  schools.  Ninth  graders  will  receive 
96  hours  of  practical  military  exercises  with  weapons,  as  v"ell  aa 
some  field  training.  Girls  will  be  oriented  more  toward  civil 
defense. 
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United  States 

No  national  preinduction  program  exists  In  the  U.S.A. 
Preinduction  or  paramilitary  training  In  this  country  consists  of 
limited  participation  In  such  organizations  as  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
Navy  League  Programs,  marksmanship  clubs  and  Boy  Scouts.  Junior 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Courses  In  some  high  schools  represent 
the  closest  thing  to  preinduction  military  training  In  the  U.S.A. 
These  courses  are  usually  restricted,  however,  to  drill  and 
ceremony. 


3.  Selection  and  Precommission  Training. 


Israel 


Virtually  all  newly  commissioned  officers  In  the  IDF  advance 
through  the  ranks,  receiving  their  commissions  upon  completion 
of  an  officer  candidate-type  course  lasting  3-5  months.  By  the 
time  candidates  have  reached  this  course,  they  have  been  carefully 
screened  through  testing  and  performance  evaluations. 


The  process  of  selection  begins  when  at  the  age  of  16-17  all 
young  men  and  women  are  given  the  Defense  Department  Coordination 
and  Capabilities  Test,  Upon  being  drafted  at  age  18,  all  are 
retested.  Recruits  are  then  categorized  by  test  scores  which 
Include  IQ,  Hebrew  language,  physical  capabilities  and  motivation. 
From  the  composite  score  (called  the  KABA),  recruits  are  placed 
Into  four  categories:  (1)  officer  potential,  (2)  non- 
commissioned officer  potential,  (3)  regular  soldier  potential, 
and  (4)  dismissed  because  of  physical  limitations.  All 
potential  officers  and  NCOs  then  enter  the  army  as  recruits  and 
undergo  20  weeks  of  basic  Infantry  and  advanced  Individual 
training.  After  completion  of  advanced  training,  soldiers  serve 
In  operational  units  for  about  3 months.  During  this  period 
the  operations!  unit  commander  continues  to  evaluate  those  who 
earlier  had  been  selected,  and  to  Identify  other  soldiers  for 
formal  training  a1^  various  NCO  courses. 

Throughout  all  training  phases,  records  are  kept  by  cadre 
and  commanders  on  the  Individual  soldier's  performance  and 
motivation.  At  the  NCO  training  centers  peer  ratings  occur  also. 

An  Individual's  total  score  Includes  the  KABA  (modified  throughout 
Initial  training  periods) , as  well  as  faculty  and  staff  evaluations 
at  the  schools.  Upon  completion  of  the  NCO  phase  which  Is  branch 
specific,  the  young  soldier  continues  on  to  the  officer  school. 
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At  the  Mlzpe  Ramon  Officer  School  there  are  three  officer 
courses.  One  is  a basic  ofti'.ers'  course,  lasting  3 months, 
which  deals  primarily  with  Infantry  officer  skills.  From  this 
course,  candidates  go  to  branch  courses  (averaging  4 months  in 
duration)  for  armor,  artillery,  engineer,  and  combat  support 
officer  training.  Candidates  who  are  to  be  commissioned  in 
Infantry  remain  for  the  second  course  at  Mizpe  Ramon  — an 
additional  2 months  of  Infantry  training.  The  third  course 
is  designed  for  officers  with  limited  physical  aptitude.  This 
course  provides  basic  tactics  and  other  military  training  for 
candidates  who  will  be  commissioned  in  technical  support 
specialties. 

Courses  at  the  Mlzpe  Ramon  officer  school  range  from  3-5 
months  and  are  branch  oriented.  Basic  military  subjects 
Include : 

j Methods  of  Battle  ) 


^ : 


Navigation 


Communications 


Demolition 


Instructor  Training 


Case  Studies  in  Leadership 

Ethics 

First  Aid 

Heavy  emphasis  Is  placed  on  night  training.  An  Interesting 
slde-llght  to  the  Instruction  In  leadership  is  that  the  officer 
candidates  are  admonished  not  to  emulate  decisions  of  successful 
leaders.  They  are  continually  pressured  to  devise  new  and 
original  solutions  to  combat  problems. 

Training  companies  at  the  officer  school  are  commanded  by 
former  battalion  commanders  (LTC) . Each  company  has  four  platoons 
of  40  candidates,  to  which  are  assigned  four  lieutenants  and  four 
sergeants.  The  objective  of  the  officer  school  Is  to  graduate 
branch  qualified  platoon  leaders. 
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A small,  but  growing,  ROTC-type  program  (Academic  Reserve  Program) 
also  exists  In  Israel.  Each  year  approximately  200  selected  young 
people  are  deferred  from  the  draft  in  order  to  attend  the  univer- 
sities. Military  training  is  provided  each  summer  and  once  during 
each  week  military  subjects  are  taught.  Some  of  the  students  even 
attain  advanced  degrees  before  reporting  for  military  service. 

Once  on  active  duty,  they  begin  by  attending  branch  qualification 
courses. 

UK 

Although  there  are  many  different  routes  to  a commi.ssion  in  the 
British  Army,  all  officers  commissioned  in  the  combat  arms,  combat 
support  and  technical  services  attend  courses  at  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  Sandhurst. 

Selection  for  one  of  the  officer  programs  is  competitive,  the 
final  decision  being  made  by  the  Regular  Commissions  Board.  Located 
in  Westbury,  the  board  administers  written  tests  and  oral  interviews, 
and  assigns  individual  and  group  activities  designed  to  measure 
a candidate's  reactions  under  stress.  The  3 1/2  days  of  tests  at 
Westbury  are  combined  with  earlier  written  reports  from  headmasters, 
commanding  officers  and  former  employers  to  determine  a young  man's 
fitness  for  officer  training. 

There  are  four  basic  types  of  cotamlsaion  in  the  British  Army; 

o Regular  (service  to  age  55) 

o Special  Regular  (seirvice  up  to  16  years) 

o Short  Service  (service  up  to  8 years — 3 on  active  duty;  5 
in  the  reserves) 

o Short  Service  Limited  Commission  (service  for  at  least  4 but 
not  more  than  18  months.) 

Depending  on  the  type  and  route  chosen  to  gain  a commission,  a cadet 
will  take  at  least  one  of  the  following  courses  at  Sandhurst. 

Standard  Military  Course.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop 
the  qualities  of  leadership  and  to  provide  the  basic  knowledge 
required  by  all  young  officers  of  any  regiment  or  corps  so  that, 
after  the  necessary  specialist  training,  they  will  be  fit  to  be 
junior  commanders.  The  course  last  28  weeks.  There  are  three 
courses  each  year.  The  curriculum  covers  the  following  subjects: 


Introduction  to  the  Arms  and  Services 
Organization  of  the  Rifle  Company 

and  Platoon  ; 

Section  and  Platoon  Battlecraft  j 

Oral  Orders 

Combat  Appreciation 

Patrols 

Leadership 

Map  Reading 

Skill  at  Arms 

Signal 

Adventure  Training 

Drill 

PT 

Administration 
Characteristics  of  Armor  and 
Artillery 

Deliberate  Attack  by  Day  and  Might 
Defense  and  Withdrawal  including 
Demolition  Guards 
Advance 

Counter-revolutionary  Warfare 
Combat  Team  Organization  and  Tactics 

Regular  Career  Course.  This  course  aims  to  lay  the  foundatioi 
for  a professional  military  career.  Whereas  the  Standard  Military 
Course  is  mainly  military  training,  the  greater  part  of  the  Regular 
Career  Course  is  devoted  to  professional  studies.  Including: 

International  Affairs 
Contemporary  Britain 
War  Studies 

Introduction  to  Military  Technology 
Communications  and  Comprehension 
Skills 

Lecture  Program  on  the  USSR 

The  professional  studies  are  the  beginning  of  a continuum  of 
professional  education  which  progresses  throughout  the  career  of 
an  officer.  They  provide  a firm  foundation  for  future  studies 
in  junior  officer  education,  including  the  Junior  Command  end 
Staff  Course  and  the  two  levels  of  the  Progressive  Qualification 
Scheme  which  serves  as  promotion  and  steff  college  entrance 
examinations . 

The  Regular  Career  Course  last  23  weeks  and  Is  run  also  3 times 
a year,  starting  about  a week  after  each  Standard  Military  Course. 
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Graduate  Entry  Courses.  These  special  courses  combine  the 
syllabi  of  the  above  two  courses  at  a tempo  suited  to  a college 
graduate's  capacity  for  assimilating  knowledge.  The  normal  course 
lasts  20  weeks,  but  there  Is  a shorter  version  of  17  weeks  for 
those  who  have  had  prior  military  training.  Enrollment  In 
these  courses  is  limited  to  university  graduates  or  certified 
professionals  without  military  training,  or  those  who  have 
earlier  received  Amy  Cadet  scholarships  and  attend  the  Pre- 
Unlverslty  Cadetship  Course. 

Pre-Unlverslty  Cadetship  Course.  This  course  alms  to  give 
the  newly  Joined  university  cadet  some  basic  military  training 
so  that  he  can  go  to  the  university  with  some  knowledge  of  the 
army  he  has  Just  Joined.  The  course  lasts  3 weeks  and  Is  run 
annually  in  September.  The  cadet  Is  expected  to  train  with  his 
university's  officer  training  corps  and  to  serve  with  his  unit 
for  4-6  weeks  during  summer  vacations. 

Pre-Unlverslty  Studies.  These  studies  are  for  selected 
Regular  officers  who  hope  to  enter  a university  but  require 
additional  academic  qualifications.  The  length  and  content  of 
these  courses  vary  and  are  directly  related  to  the  needs  of 
the  Individual  officer,  but  no  period  of  duty  exceeds  three 
academic  terms . 

Officers  with  a Regular  or  Special  Regular  commission  attend 
both  the  Standard  Military  and  the  Regular  Career  Course  before 
going  on  to  a university  or  to  their  units. 

TWO  pre-Sandhurst  programs  are  geared  to  providing 
education  opportunities  to  young  men  who  excel  In  high  school 
academics.  One  program  allows  for  approximately  60  automatic 
admissions  to  the  academy,  or  an  opportunity  to  compete  for  the 
Cadet  Scholarship  program.  The  other  offers  Junior  college 
education  (at  Welbeck  College)  In  science  and  engineering  to 
approximately  80  youths  who  go  on  to  Sandhurst  and  then  directly 
to  the  Royal  Military  College  of  Science  in  Shrlvenham. 


Canada 


Approximately  one-half  the  officers  commissioned  In  the 
Canadian  Armed  Forces  have  completed  one  of  three  Joint  military 
colleges  or  a civilian  university  on  a fully  funded  ROTC-type 
scholarship . 


Selection  Into  one  of  these  programs  is  competitive  and  is 
based  on  a combination  of  high  school  academic  records,  medical 
examinations,  written  tests  and  interviews.  If  the  candidate  Is 


I 
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jL'termincd  qualified  for  admission  to  a military  college  his 
file  is  forwarded  to  the  Final  Board  of  Selection.  Candidates 
who  successfully  complete  all  these  selection  procedures  are 
offered  an  appointment  to  a military  college  or  a scholarship 
to  a civilian  university.  Before  actual  enrollment,  however, 
they  must  successfully  complete  an  8-week  simuner  preacademic 
phase  of  the  basic  officer  training  course.  The  final  8 weeks  of 
this  basic  officer  course  are  taken  in  the  summer  betv/een  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  academic  years. 

The  remainder  of  officers  are  commissioned  via  an  officer 
candiiiate  program,  or  by  direct  appointment. 

There  are  three  milestones  during  the  course  of  regular 
commissioned  service  in  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces.  All  Regular 
officers  begin  with  a Short  Service  Engagement  which  takes  them 
up  to  9 years  service.  At  that  time  they  may  leave  the  service 
or  be  placed  on  Intermediate  Service  Engagement,  which  takes 
them  to  20  years  service  or  40  years  of  age.  At  the  end  of  that 
cor.imitment , they  can  be  accepted  for  Indefinite  Service,  which 
permits  retirement  at  the  age  of  55. 

The  Canadian  Military  College  System  is  comprised  of  three 
college  campuses: 

The  Royal  Military  College  of  Canada  is  located  in  Kingston, 
fmtario  and  .iwarda  bachelors  and  masters  degrees  in  Arts,  Science 
or  Engineering. 

College  milltalre  royal  de  Saint-Jean  is  located  in  Saint-Jean, 
Quebec.  Here  a cadet  can  obtain  a bachelors  degree  in  Arts, 

Science  or  Business  Administration. 

Royal  Roads  Military  College  in  Esquimalt,  British  Columbia 
offers  only  the  first  2 years  of  the  4-year  degree  programs, 
with  the  exception  of  a Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Physics  and 
Physical  Oceanography.  Cadets  pursuing  degrees  other  than  these 
two  transfer  to  one  of  the  other  military  colleges. 

During  the  school  years  at  the  military  colleges,  some 
theoretical  military  courses  and  drill  are  included  in  the  other- 
wise strictly  academic  curricula.  The  bulk  of  the  military  train- 
ing, however,  takes  place  during  sessions  in  the  summers,  including 
the  summer  after  graduation  and  commissioning. 

As  stated  above,  the  Basic  Officer  Training  Course  is  split 
between  the  summer  just  prior  to  entering  college  and  the  summer 
following  freshmati  year.  The  mission  of  the  Basic  Officer  Training 
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is  to  "motivate,  teach  and  develop  In  the  trainee  basic 
military  leadership,  military  skills  and  knowledge  ...  and  to 
evaluate  his  progress."  The  major  subject  areas  are: 


Theoretical  and  Practical  Leadership 
Training 
Drill 

General  Military  Knowledge 
Maps 

Military  Writing 
Effective  Speaking 
Internal  Security  Operations 
First  Aid 
Weapons  Handling 
Survival  Techniques 
Nuclear,  Biological  and  Chemical 
Warfare 
PT 


The  course  Is  structured  around  a series  of  progressive  leader- 
ship exercises  which  take  place  under  arduous  Physical  and 
mental  conditions.  During  this  second  summer  period,  foreign 
language  Instruction  In  either  French  or  English  Is  given. 

The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  summer  training  periods  are 
devoted  to  branch/specialty  training.  A summary  of  the  infantry 
summer  training  Is  provided  as  an  example: 


3d  Summer:  Training  Is  based  on  the  dismounted 
Infantry  section.  Section  operations 
taught  Include:  the  advance  to  contact; 
quick,  deliberate  and  night  attacks;  woods 
clearing,  house  clearing;  the  defense; 
relief  in  the  line;  the  :^thdrawal; 
patrolling;  field  defenses;  company 
organization;  small  arms  training;  map 
using;  staff  duties;  communications 
procedures ; target  grid  procedure ; 
the  use  of  surveillance  equipment; 
hygiene  and  sanitation  in  the  field. 

Drill  and  sports  are  also  Included. 

Leadership  Is  stressed  throughout  this  phase, 
^particularly  during  field  exercises. 

Ath  Summer:  Training  is  based  on  the  dls-  " 

mounted  infantry  platoon.  Platoon 
operations  taught  Include:  the 


» 
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advance  to  contact;  the  quick, 
deliberate  and  night  attacks;  the 
defense;  relief  in  the  line;  the 
withdrawal ; fighting  In  built-up 
areas;  woods  clearing  and  river 
crossing;  patrolling;  target  grid 
procedure;  the  organization  of  a 
battalion;  the  conduct  of  range 
practices  and  field  firing 
exercises.  Staff  duties  and 
techniques  of  unit  instruction 
aie  also  Included. 

5th  Summer  (after  graduation  and  coimnlsslonlng) ; ^ 

This  training  is  divided  Into  a 
combat  arms  package  and  a Young 
Officers'  Tactics  Course.  The  combat 
small  arms  portion  provides  junior 
officers  with  the  expertise  to  plan, 
conduct  and  supervise  range  work  and 
live-firing  exercises  for  Infantry 
company  weapons.  The  tactics 
course  Includes  lectures,  training 
exercises  with  troops,  sand  table 
exercises  and  field  training 
exercises  based  on  the  mechanized 
Infantry  platoon  in  defensive  and 
offensive  operations.  Infantry /armor 
cooperation,  Internal  security  and 
air  mobile  operations  are  also  taught. 

The  goal  of  precommission  training  In  the  Canadian  Land 
Forces  Is,  thus:  to  produce  a college  educated,  branch 
qualified  platoon  leader. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

The  selection  process  for  officer  training  programs  In  the 
FRG  normally  begins  with  a 2 1/2-day  series  of  tests  at  the 
Officer  Testing  Center  In  Cologne.  Most  young  men  who  are 
selected  for  officer  training  will  have  completed  the  German 
high  school  college  preparatory  track  (Gymnasium)  before 
reporting  to  the  testing  center. 

In  Cologne,  applicants  are  tested  for  physical  condition  and 
aptitude,  as  well  as  in  mathematics  and  the  German  language. 
Pyschologlcal  traits  of  the  applicants  are  measured  through 
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Individual  interviews  and  group  situation  experiments.  For 
successful  candidates,  branch  and  academic  discipline  assl^jn- 
ments  are  made  at  this  time. 

Newly  selected  officer  candidates  report  for  active 
duty  on  1 July,  at  which  time  they  begin  3 months  of  basic 
training  together  with  enlisted  men/conscrlpts.  Following 
basic,  advanced  training  Is  provided  for  3 months  In  troop 
units. 

The  next  phase  Is  an  officer  course  lasting  9 months  at 
the  appropriate  branch  school.  The  goal  of  this  course  Is  to 
provide  branch  qualified  platoon  leaders.  The  branch  officer 
course  culminates  In  the  officer  examination.  Candidates  who 
pass  this  exam,  and  complete  a total  of  36  months  active  duty, 
are  commissioned  as  lieutenants.  This  commissioning  milestone 
usually  occurs  while  the  candidate  Is  studying  at  one  of  the 
military  colleges  of  the  FRG  Armed  Forces  (Hochschulen  der 
Bundeswehr) . 

Approximately  75  percent  of  newly  commissioned  officers  in 
FRG  Armed  Forces  attend  one  of  the  two  Bundeswehr  Colleges  (In 
Hamburg  and  Munich)  or  technical  colleges  In  Munich  and  Darmstadt. 
Courses  at  these  colleges  began  In  1973,  and  last  from  3-5 
years.  Although  they  are  funded  by  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  they 
are  responsible  to  civilian  academic  regulations.  There  Is 
virtually  no  compulsory  military  training  during  the  course  of  study 
faculty  is  almost  exclusively  civilian.  Degrees  awarded  by  the 
Bundeswehr  Colleges  have  the  status  of  those  from  civilian  colleges 
and  universities . 

Curricula  at  each  of  the  Bundeswehr  Colleges  have  been 
established  according  to  the  needs  of  the  services  and  are  approved 
by  the  Hamburg  and  Bavarian  governments.  Quotas  are  set  for 
each  Arm  of  the  Armed  Forces.  In  Hamburg  the  following  degrees 
are  awarded : 


Pedagogy 

Business  and  Economics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 


In  Munich  the  following  disciplines  are  offered: 
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Pedagogy 

Business  and  Economics 
Operations  Research 
Aerospace  Technology 
Electrical  Engineering 
Construct Ion /Survey  Engineering 


At  the  technical  colleges  officer  candidates  can 
study  for  one  of  the  following  degrees: 


Electrical  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering/Space 
Technology 
Business  Management 
Construction  Engineering 


Of  the  above  disciplines,  army  quotas  are  heaviest  In 
business  and  economics,  mechanical  engineering,  pedagogy  and 
electrical  engineering.  About  60  percent  of  the  college  ! 

vacancies  go  to  combat  arms  branches.  Graduation  from 
Bundeswehr  College  Is  accompanied  by  a diploma,  a promotion  to 
ILT  and  a service  obligation  of  12  years.  Failure  at  one  of 
the  colleges  Is  usually  followed  by  return  to  one's  unit  and 
service  as  an  officer  or  enlisted  man  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Initial  6 year  obligation. 

The  remaining  25  percent  of  newly  commissioned  officers  come  ' 
from  the  ranks  or  are  trained  as  technical  specialists 
(Fachdlenstofflzlere)  In  various  Institutes.  Those  coming  from  | 
the  ranks  attend  a variety  of  specialist  training  courses,  as  well 
as  the  standard  Initial  officer  courses  (see  next  section  for 
descriptions  of  Army  Officer  School , Hannover) . Although  in  the 
main,  the  Fachdlenstofflzlere  will  be  a "Limited  Duty  Officer" 
with  promotion  only  to  captain,  outstanding  performance  may 
qualify  one  for  regular  line  duty  (Truppenof fizier) . In  this 
case,  the  officer  would  proceed  through  his  career  with  no 
arbitrary  limit  placed  on  promotion  potential. 

German  Democratic  Republic 

Since  1971,  all  newly  commissioned  officers  In  the  GDR  Army 
(Ground  Forces)  attend  at  one  time  or  another  the  Ernst 
Thaelmann  Ground  Forces  College.  (There  are  separate  military 
colleges  also  for  naval,  air  and  border-guard  forces.)  Most 
officer  candidates  attend  for  3 years  and  receive,  in  addition 
to  a commission,  a college  degree  In  economics  or  engineering. 
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Candidates  who  have  received  their  college  education  at  a civilian 
college  or  university  undergo  compulsory  military  training  there, 
as  well  as  attend  Ernst  Thaelmann  for  4-10  months  (depending  on 
the  specialty  in  which  they  are  commissioned). 

All  male  youth  are  eligible  (up  to  age  23)  to  apply  for 
officer  training,  provided  they  are  members  of  the  "Free  German 
Youth :'*and  have  earned  the  "Society  for  Sport  and  Technology" 
badges  in  swimming,  sports  and  vehicle  driving. 

Application  for  officer  training  is  usually  made  during 
the  9th  year  of  secondary  school  (age  15-16  years) . A medical 
exam  and  interview  are  administered  locally.  If  successful,  the 
young  man  joins  a special  "Free  German  Youth"  group  for  military 
career  applicants.  Upon  completion  of  the  standard  10-year  high 
school,  most  young  men  either  continue  in  an  extended  high  school 
for  2 years  or  take  professional/vocational  training  in  the 
civilian  economy.  Some  enlist  in  the  army,  attend  noncommissioned 
officer  school  and  then  take  a year  preparatory  training  course 
before  entering  Ernst  Thaelmann.  One  year  before  entry  into  the 
college,  all  applicants  must  take  competitive,  comprehensive 
examinations.  Thaelmann  includes  general  courses  in: 


Social  Sciences 
Military  Science 
Mathematics 
Natural  Sciences 
Foreign  Languages 


and  specialized  training,  depending  on  military  specialty. 
Specialties  in  the  GDR  Ground  Forces  for  which  officers  are  trained 
at  Ernst  Thaelmann  are: 

— — 

Motorized  Rifle 

Tank  Troops 

Ground  Rocket  Troops 

Artillery 

Combat  Engineers 

Chemical  Defense 

Air  Defense  Artillery 

Signal 

Radar  Service 
Rocket  Support  Service 
Ordnance  Service 

Armored  and  Motor  Vehicle  Service 
Supply  Services 
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Upon  graduation  from  Thaelmann,  the  young  branch  qualified  officer 
returns  to  command  a platoon  In  the  unit  with  which  he  trained 
as  a cadet. 


Officers  for  the  following  specialties  are  trained  at  selected 
civilian  Institutions: 

Military  Physical  Training  - German  Physical 

Culture  School,  Leipzig 


Finance 

Foreign  Languages  Sepclallsts 
Military  Construction 
Information/Data  Systems 
Military  Transport  Service 


- Humboldt  University,  East 
Berlin 

- Karl  Marx  University,  Leipzig 

- Engineering  School,  Cottbus 

- Technical  University,  Dresden 

- Engineering  Schools  for 
Traffic  Technology,  Dresden 
and  Gotha 


All  male  college  students  are  required  *:o  undergo  ROTC  train- 
ing (Including  those  with  prior  service).  Young  men  desiring  a 
commission  In  one  of  the  branches  listed  In  the  above  paragraph 
must  make  their  preferences  known  at  the  outset  of  their  study. 

If  accepted  Into  the  commissioning  programs,  they  receive  special 
stipends,  and  upon  graduation,  receive  special  training  at  Ernst 
Thaelmann.  Young  men  who  have  not  been  enrolled  In  commissioning 
programs  may  later  apply  for  a reserve  commission  upon  graduation 
from  GDR  colleges  and  universities. 

Also  available  as  a source  of  commission  Is  a short  DCS  course 
for  NCOS.  The  primary  focus  of  this  course  Is  on: 


Drill  and  Ceremony 
Combat  Training 
Physical  Training 
NBC 

Political  and  Social  Sciences 


Soviet  Union 


As  In  the  GDR,  Soviet  military  authorities  recruit  officer 
candidates  from  among  a large  pool  of  young  men  who  have  been 
active  for  several  years  in  Party  and  military  youth  activities. 
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Approximately  85  percent  of  the  newly  commissioned  Soviet 
officers  have  completed  one  of  the  many  ground  forces  military 
colleges.  Although  there  are  some  3-year  colleges,  at  least  68 
are  of  4 years  duration.  Each  military  college  is  branch/specialty 
specific.  There  is  no  "infantry"  branch  in  the  Soviet  Army. 
Therefore,  the  "Combined  Arms"  colleges  can  be  viewed  as  producing 
infantry  (or  motorized  rifle)  officers. 

The  number  of  4-year  military  colleges  associated  with  the 
particular  branches/specialties  of  the  ground  forces  are  provided 
below: 


Branch/ Specialty 

Combined  Arms,  Command 

Airborne,  Command 

Tank  Command 
Field  Artillery 
Command 
Engineer 


No  of  Colleges 
9 
1 
9 

12 

3 


Antiaircraft  Artillery 

Command  4 

Engineer  1 

Air  Defense* 

Radio  Electronics,  Command  3 

Radio  Electronics,  Engineer  1 

Rocket,  Command  2 

Rocket,  Engineer  1 

Railroad  Troops,  Command  1 

Military  Topography,  Command  1 


Military  Construction,  Engineer 


1 


Rear  Services  1 

Chemical  Defense 

Command  1 

Engineer  1 

Auto  Transport 

Command  1 

Engineer  1 

Signal 

Command  7 

Engineer  2 


*Natlonal  Air  Defense  (PVO  Strany)  is  a separate  arm  of  the  Soviet 
Armed  Forces  and  Is  normally  not  Included  In  Ground  Forces  Strengths. 
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Military  Engineer 
Conmand 
Engineer 


2 

JL 

TOTAL  68 

As  can  be  seen  from  this  list,  a distinction  Is  made  between 
commanders  and  technical  specialists  (engineers)  In  almost  all  branches. 
Sovle-  writers  often  refer  to  their  officers  as  "commanders,  political 
workers,  engineers  and  technicians,"  or  as  military  "leaders  and 
scholars/sclentlsts."  This  Is  a reflection  of  the  genuine 
specialization  In  the  Soviet  officer  corps.  Not  only  are  officers 
trained  from  the  outset  In  branch  specific  military  colleges,  but 
the  question  of  their  specialization  within  a particular  branch 
Is  also  decided  by  the  military  college  which  they  attend. 

(Graduates  of  3-year  colleges  aie  referred  to  as  "technicians.") 

The  distinction  between  commander  and  engineer  Is  addressed  In  a 
Soviet  handbook: 

What  to  become:  a commander  or  an  engineer? 

This  Is  not  an  Idle  question.  True,  given  the  complex 
military  equipment  available  to  our  Armed  Forces  today, 
the  differences  between  a commander  and  a technical 
specialist  are  not  so  pronounced  as  before,  since 
commanders  can  do  their  duties  properly  only  If  they 
understand  their  equipment...  Despite  thlr,  there  Is 
a significant  difference  In  the  nature  of  the 
responsibilities  of  a commander  and  an  engineer.  A 
young  man  must  make  up  his  mind  before  entering  a 
military  college  where  his  Interests  and  talents 
lie — In  a commander's  role,  or  as  an  engineer.  * 

Political  Indoctrination  Is  an  Integral  part  of  every  Soviet 
school  and  especially  of  all  military  colleges  (over  90%  of  all 
Soviet  officers  are  Party  or  Komsomol  members).  Nevertheless, 
there  exist.  In  addition  to  the  ibove  military  colleges,  five 
ground  forces'  military-political  colleges  of  \^lch  one  each  Is 
oriented  toward  combined  arms;  tank  and  artillery;  engineer  and 
signal;  construction;  and  air  defense.  These  colleges  prepare 
ground  forces'  political  officers  who  have  specialized  In  Party 
political  work,  but  who  on  occasion  also  assume  regular  military 
duties.  Military  medical,  finance,  music  and  certain  other 
professional  specialists  are  trained  at  civilian  colleges  and 
Institutes. 


* I.A.  Kamkov,  V.M.  Konoplyanlk,  Voennye  akademll  1 uchlllshcha 
(Military  Academies  and  Colleges),  MOD  Publishing  House,  Moscow, 
1974. 
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Many,  possibly  most,  male  college  students  are  required 
to  take  a comprehensive  ROIC  program  as  part  of  their  regular 
curriculum.  Those  completing  summer  camp  after  graduation, 
and  passing  the  commissioned  officer  exam,  may  be  given  a 
reseinre  commission.  A ca.''!  to  active  duty  for  2->3  years  could  come 
anytime  before  the  age  of  30,  but  usually  occurs  only  after  the 
graduate  has  first  worked  In  the  civilian  sector  for  a couple 
of  years.  After  his  active  duty  obligation  Is  completed,  the 
ROTC  officer  usually  returns  to  civilian  life  and  to  the  Reserves. 
Individuals  In  this  category  make  up  about  15  percent  of  newly 
comolssloned  officers.  By  the  3d/4th  year  of  service  for  a 
particular  year-group,  however,  almost  100  percent  of  those 
remaining  on  active  duty  are  military  college  graduates.  College 
graduates  who  do  not  receive  a commission  may  be  drafted  as 
privates.  In  such  cases  they  may  elect  to  take  a 3-month 
OCS-type  course  at  the  end  of  their  first  9 months  of  service. 
Commissioned  as  junior  lieutenants,  they  are  then  released  from 
active  duty  Into  the  reserves.  i 

Selection  for  one  of  the  military  colleges  begins  with  an 
application  submitted  to  local  military  commissariats  (draft 
boards)  or,  for  active  duty  personnel,  through  the  chain  of 
command.  Each  applicant  '.eslgnates  the  college  for  which  he 
Is  applying.  This  Is  an  Important  step  In  the  application 
process,  since,  as  pointed  out  above,  acceptance  Into  and 
graduation  from  a particular  branch  college  Is  a commitment  of 
at  least  25  years  active  duty  service  In  that  field.  There  Is 
little  or  no  changing  specialty  tracks  once  In  college. 

5 

^\fter  applications  have  been  revised  (Including  the  very 
Important  Party  evaluation  reports) , a certain  number  of  young 
men  are  allowed  to  take  the  entrance  axams.  The  numbers  taking 
the  exams  are  regulated  so  that  a minimum  of  four  civilians  and 
two  servicemen  compete  for  each  college  vacancy. 

Young  men  selected  to  take  the  exams  are  given  special 
preparatory  courses  and  privileges.  Servicemen  candidates,  for 
example,  cannot  be  reassigned,  sent  on  long  TDY  trips,  or  given 
details  on  free  days  and  holidays.  A special  leave  Is  granted 
to  young  servicemen  candidates  in  order  for  them  to  study  for 
the  entrance  exams.  Civilian  youth  living  near  military  bases 
may  attend  the  special  courses  set  up  In  officer  clubs.  Otherwise, 
preparation  of  civilian  candidates  Is  the  responsibility  of 
local  Party  and  commissariat  officials. 


Entrance  exams  are  tailored  to  the  particular  military  college 
for  which  the  candidate  is  applying,  but  are  based  on  the 
All-Union  Exams  for  entry  into  civilian  colleges  and  universities. 
The  Soviet  handbook  on  military  colleges  referred  to  above 
provides  a 75-page  outline  of  the  exams,  with  examples  of  the 
subject  matter  for  which  the  candidates  are  responsible.  A short 
subject  matter  outline  is  provided  below: 

Russian  Language  and  Literature 
Phonetics 

Morphology  and  Orthography 
Syntax 

Literature  (Reading  list  of  Russian  and  Soviet 
Classics:  25  books  for  Russians;  14  for 
graduates  of  non-Russian  schools) 


Mathematics 


Arithmetic 

Algebra 

Elementary  Functions 
Geometry 

Physics 

Mechanics 
Fluids/Gasses 
Molecular  Physics 
Thermodynamics 

Foundations  of  Electrodynamics 
Oscillation  and  Waves 
Optics 

Structure  of  the  Atom 
Chemistry 

Exothermal  and  Endothermal  Reactions 
Periodic  Law  of  Mendeleev 
Properties  of  Selected  Elements 
Characteristics  of  all  Chemical  Reactions 

Biology 

Botany 

Zoology 

Anatomy  and  Hvnnan  Physiology 
General  Biology 
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History  of  the  USSR 

Ancient  Russian  History 
Development  and  Decline  of  Feudalism 
Development  of  Capitalism 
Beginning  of  Proletarian  Stage 
Period  of  Imperialism 

October  Revolution  and  Building  of  Socialism 

Full  and  Complete  Victory  of  Socialism 

USSR  in  the  Period  of  Full-scale  Building  of  Communism 

Geography 

World  Geography 
Soviet  Geography 

Foreign  Languages 

Written  and  Oral  Tests  in  one  of  ... 

English 

French 

G#'rman 

Spanish 

Entrance  exams  are  t.<ken  at  the  individual  military  colleges;  the 
final  decision  as  to  who  will  be  admitted  as  cadets  rests  with 
the  commandants  of  each  college. 

The  military  colleges  curricula  vary,  once  again,  according 
to  the  branch/specialty.  All  military  colleges,  however,  hcve 
basic  core  academic  courses  which  include: 


History  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
Karxlst-Lenlnlst  Philosophy 
Political  Economy 
Military  Pedagogy 
Psychology 

Advanced  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Chemistry 

Mechanical  Drawing 

Theoretical  Mechanics 

Strengths  of  Metals 

Electrical  Engineering 

Thermodynamics 

Hydraulics 

Foreign  Languages 


i & 
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Core  military  subjects  include: 


Tactics 

Communications 
Military  Topography 
Military  History 

Military  Organization  and  Regulations 
Weapons  and  Military  Equipment 
Military  Engineering 
Drill  and  Ceremony 
Physical  Education 


At  the  military  colleges  the  academic  year  is  divided  into  two 
semesters.  There  is  a winter  holiday  of  2 weeks;  summer  leave  it 
1 month.  The  normal  day  includes  6 classroom  hours  plus  3-4  hours 
for  study.  Cadets  attend  classes  six  days  a week.  Before  final 
exams  (at  the  end  of  each  semester)  , at  least  3 days  are  set  aside 
for  preparation.  Classes  are  conducted  by  lecture,  seminar,  grou’v 
exercises,  practical  exercise,  tactical  training,  command  and 
staff  exercises  with  maps  (or  in  the  field),  laboratory  periods, 
duty  with  troops,  term  papers  and  projects,  tests,  consultations 
with  teachers  and  independent  researc’..  Lectures  take  up 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  time.  Summers  are  spent  In  troop 
units.  Each  military  college,  in  addition  to  the  normal  study 
halls,  classrooms,  laboratories  and  sports  facilities,  has  a 
field  base  connected  with  it.  Field  bases  contain  mock  battle- 
fields, equipment  testing  grounds,  firing  ranges  and  tank/motor 
vehicle  ranges. 

Graduation  from  a military  college  and  passing  a national 
officer  exam  bring  to  the  young  man  a nati'T'ally  recognized  college 
diploma  and  a commission  as  a lieutenant  (tne  second  of  three  grades 
of  lieutenants  in  the  Soviet  Array).  From  college  the  young  officer 
is  assigned  to  a unit  and  is  expected  to  arrive  as  a branch 
qualified  nlatoon  leader.  Honor  graduates  have  their  choice  of 
assignment  location. 


United  States 

The  overwhelming  majority  (67  percent)  of  newly  commissioned 
officers  in  the  U.S,  Army  come  from  ROTC  programs  at  civilian 
universities  — some  fully  funded  by  the  government.  These  programs 
combine  regular  academic  courses  in  a wide  vai'iety  of  disciplines 
with  on-campus  military  courses  and  drill.  Approximately  60 
percent  of  the  academic  studies  are  in  the  social  sciences, 
physical  sciences,  engineering  and  business.  ROTC  cadets  (men 
and  women)  who  participate  in  the  full  4-year  program  attend 
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a military  training  camp  during  the  summer  preceding  the  final 
academic  year.  The  combined  military  curriculum  for  ROTC 
Includes : 


Military  History 

Organization  of  the  Army 

National  Security 

Command  and  Staff  Functions 

Military  Law 

Logistics 

Map  Reading 

Small  Unit  Tactics 

Operation  and  Use  of  Weapons 

Leadership  and  Management 


5 ■"  i K 
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College  students  wishing  to  join  an  ROTC  program  during  their 
2d  or  3d  year  of  college  may  do  so  by  first  attending  a basic 
training  cas^  In  the  summer.  There  are  only  280  ROTC  detachments 
out  of  a total  of  3,914  U.S.  4-year  colleges.  Students  In  422 
colleges  near  ROTC  detachments  may  also  participate  In  the  program. 
Son«  colleges  are  heavily  oriented  toward  the  military  (Citadel, 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  Texas  A&M,  etc.). 

Most  graduates  of  ROTC  programs.  In  addition  to  receiving  a 
college  diploma,  are  commissioned  In  the  Reserves.  Approximately 
30  percent  are  called  Immediately  to  active  duty  for  a period 
of  3-4  years.  The  remainder  serve  on  active  duty  for  6 months. 

Appro:dLmately  19  percent  of  all  new  officers  on  active  duty 
are  coWlssloned  from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

The  4-year  curriculum  at  West  Point  provides  for  a college  degree 
In  engineering  and  extensive  military  tralnlg  both  In  the  summers 
and  during  the  regular  academic  years.  West  Point  officers  are 
given  Regular  Army  dommlsslons.  Attendance  at  West  Point  If  fully 
subsidized  by  the  Government  and  select.'on  for  the  academy  Is 
highly  competitive.  Rigorous  physical  and  academic  entrance  exams 
must  be  passed  for  all  who  have  received  appointments.  Appointments 
can  be  obtained  by  men  or  women  from  Members  of  Congress,  the 
President  or  through  competitive  examinations  within  the  Armed  i 
Forces  (both  Active  and  Reserve) . 

Approximately  13  percent  of  new  U.S.  Army  officers  are  ! 

graduates  of  OCS  courses  of  14  weeks  duration.  OCS  Is  open  to 
all  enlisted  personnel  on  a competitive  basis  and  usually  requires  . 
that  the  soldier  have  a college  degree  before  being  accepted.  \ 
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The  objective  of  U.S.  Army  commissioning  programs  is  to 
provide  college  educated  young  men  and  women,  well  trained  in 
basic  military  skills  and  ready  to  attend  further  branch/specialty 
courses . 


Summary 

A key  element  in  the  commissioning  programs  of  all  the  armies 
studied,  except  that  of  Israel,  is  some  form  of  military  academy 
or  military-sponsored  college  education  leading  to  a baccalaureate 
degree.  Excluding  the  case  of  West  Point,  the  U.S.  Army  is  the 
only  one  which  does  not  control  the  academy/college  curricula  of 
its  future  officers.  In  all  the  foreign  armies  technical  or 
"hard"  science  courses  are  predominant. 

Although  each  of  the  armies.  Including  the  U.S.  Army, 
actively  recruits  outstanding  young  soldiers  for  officer  training, 
only  the  FRG  and  Israeli  armies  require  their  future  officers 
to  undergo  basic  enlisted  and  NCO  training,  together  with 
enlisted  men/conscrlpts , before  being  accepted  for  officer  train- 
ing. Added  to  this  military  experience  for  young  Israeli 
officer  candidates  is  the  training  received  through  various  national 
level  preinduction  training  programs. 

Preinduction  training  starting  at  an  early  age,  combined  with 
an  active  role  in  Young  Communist  Party  affairs  throughout 
their  elementary  and  secondary  school  years,  is  a prerequisite 
for  acceptance  into  officer  training  programs  in  the  GDR  and  USSR. 

Prior  enlisted  experience  or  extensive  preinduction  training 
thus  assists  the  FRG,  Israeli,  GDR  and  Soviet  Armle^  in  selecting 
young  men  who  have  (1)  demonstrated  their  desire,  ability  and 
inclination  toward  a military  career,  and  (2)  are  physically, 
psychologically,  and  in  some  cases,  technically  prepared  to 
accept  the  rigors  of  precommission  training. 

Early  determination  of  branch  or  specialty  is  accomplished 
in  the  Canadian,  FRG,  GDR  and  Soviet  Armies.  Officers  in  these 
armies  are  expected  tr>  be  branch  qualified  upon  commissioning. 

In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Army,  determination  of  whether  a young 
man  will  pursue  a command  track  or  become  a support/staff 
specialist  occurs  at  the  time  he  selects  the  military  college 
he  desires  to  attend. 

Officers  in  the  FRG,  GDR  and  Soviet  Armies  must  pass  an 
officer  examination  before  they  receive  a commission. 
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This  section  will  describe  officer  education  and  training 
systems  In  the  above  armies  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
programs  and  Institutions  available  for  Junior,  mid-level 
and  senior  officers. 

Israel 

Junior  Officers.  Various  short  courses  (usually  of  4 weeks) 
are  provided  IDF  lieutenants  and  captains  during  their  first 
few  years  of  commissioned  service.  In  artillery,  for  example, 
selected  Junior  officers  may  attend  a 4-week  advanced  technical 
training  course,  a 4-week  advanced  tactical  training  course  and 
a 4-veek  artillery  specialization  course.  In  the  latter  course, 
artillery  officers  may  specialize  In  survey,  artillery 
reconnaissance,  etc. 

All  regular  army  officers  of  a particular  branch  meet  once  again 
as  captains  In  a 9-12  week  company  commanders'  courses  given  at 
the  various  branch  schools. 

Mid-Level . A Joint  service  command  and  staff  college  Is 
conducted  for  selected  mid-level  officers  In  the  IDF.  The 
course  lasts  11  months  and  Is  divided  Into  four  terms  devoted 
to  the  following  subject  areas: 


Seventy  percent  of  the  Instruction  Is  single  service  oriented. 

Air  force  officers  attend  for  only  5 months,  while  navy  officers 
attend  for  3.  While  attending  the  comrnand  and  staff  college 
many  Israeli  officers  have  their  first  opportunity  for  advanced 
civilian  education.  College  courses  can  be  taken  (after  hours) 
at  the  University  of  Tel  Aviv,  and  ce'i'taln  courses  at  the  command 
and  staff  college  are  accomplished  by  first  obtaining  a recommendation 
and  then  passing  a test  consisting  of  professional  military 
knowledge  and  tactical  problems.  Approximately  75  percent  of  all 
regular  army  officers  attend  the  course. 


Instructors  at  the  command  and  staff  college  are  former 
battalion  and  brigade  commanders;  high  ranking  military  and 
civilian  guest  speakers  also  take  part.  Instruction  takes 
place  6 days  a week . Physical  training  is  highly  emphasized . 

The  objective  of  this  course  is  to  provide  officers  qualified 
to  occupy  designated  key  command  and  staff  positions  in  the  IDF. 

Officers  of  all  branches  who  have  been  recommended  for 
battalion  command  must  attend  a 9-week  battalion  commanders* 
course.  Prior  to  attendance,  officers  are  furnished  Instructional 
materials  on  which  they  arc  tested  during  the  Ist  week  of  the 
course.  A general  framework  of  the  course  is  provided  below: 

1st  week  - General  Instructions. 

Diagnostic  test 

2nd/3rd  week  - Instruction  and  Visits 
to  Syrian  Front 

4th  week  - FTX 

5th  week  - Instruction  and  Visits  to 
Jordanian  Front 

6th  week  - FTX 

7th  week  - Instruction  and  Visits  to 
Egyptian  Front 

8th  week  - FTX 

9th  week  - Summary  and  Final  Exams 


Senior  Officers.  For  senior  officers  there  is  a brigade 
commanders'  course.  The  highest  level  of  formal  military 
education,  however,  occurs  at  the  National  Defense  College  (NDC). 
Promotable  colonels  and  brigadier  generals,  as  well  as  some 
high-ranking  civilians  attend  this  1-year  course.  The  purpose 
of  the  NDC,  within  the  framework  of  overall  training  and 
education  lor  IDF  military  officers,  is  best  stated  in  the 
"National  Defense  College  Information  Sheet:" 

The  educational  and  training  system  of  the  IDF 
commander,  from  officers'  school  through  Command 
and  Staff  College,  is  "programmed"  for  war  — 
and  rightfully  so.  The  result  of  this  train- 
ing route,  and  the  way  of  life  in  the  IDF  — 
of  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  problems,  of 
pressures  of  time  and  of  current  security 
burdens  — is  that  a generation  of  officers 
growing  up  in  field  units  and  echelons  are 
unacquainted  with  the  security  problems  in 
their  overall  context  and  with  Che  network 
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of  considerations  at  the  General  Staff 
level.  IDF  generals  will  continue  to 
grow  up  and  be  forged  In  the  "university" 
of  reality — In  which  they  confront  the 
dally  problems  of  the  battlefield, 
but  the  NDC  will  enable  commanders  to 
take  a year's  sabbatical  from  their 
work  to  devote  thought  and  study  to 
the  cooqiendlum  of  security  problems 
that  extend  beyond  their  narrow 
military  experience. 

The  NDC  course  of  study  Is  composed  of  three  major  courses: 


General  Background  and  National 
Security  Studies 

Study  and  Debate  of  Tangible  Security 
Problems 

Individual  Research  In  Selected 

Security  Subjects 

There  are  nine  permanent  Instructors  on  the  faculty,  all 
of  whom  have  advanced  degrees.  The  academic  program  Is  supervised 
by  the  University  of  Tel  Aviv  and  cooperative  degree  programs 
with  the  university  are  available. 

United  Kingdom 

Junior  Officers.  The  education  and  training  of  young  British 
officers  begins  with  basic  courses  at  the  respective  branch  schools. 
This  usually  takes  place  Immediately  upon  commissioning  at  the 
completion  of  Sandhurst  courses.  An  example  of  such  a basic 
course  Is  the  Platoon  leaders'  aattle  Course  (Infantry)  conducted 
at  Warminster  and  lasting  5 waeks.  Course  objectives  are  such 
that  at  the  completion  of  this  course,  officers  are  to  be  able  to: 

Pass  the  weapon  training  tests. 

Plan,  organize  and  supervise  small 
arms  training  In  a platoon. 

Supervise  unit  firing  point 
coaches . 

Conduct  live  firing  on  ranges. 

Zero  all  personal  weapons. 

Conduct  live  firing  of  (Infantry) 
hand  held  anti-tank  weapon  and 
the  throwing  of  live  grenades. 

Make  an  ammunition  danger  area  template  and 
apply  the  principles  of  range  safety  to  all 
aspects  of  battle  shooting. 
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Plan  conduct  and  supervise  an  Individual 
battle  shooting  exercise. 

Plan,  conduct  and  supervise  a team  battle 
shooting  exercise. 

Use  the  denulltion  set  to  destroy  dud 
rounds . 


The  education  and  training  of  British  junior  officers  is 
regulated  by  their  "Progressive  Qualification  Scheme  (PQS)" 
the  first  Introduction  to  which  begins  at  the  Regular  Career 
Course  at  Sandhurst.  The  rationale  for  PQS  is  outlined  thus: 

Every  officer  should  strive  throughout  his  service  to 
continue  his  military  and  general  education.  The 
majority  of  the  military  skills  and  expertise  that  an 
officer  will  need  during  the  early  years  of  his  career 
will  he  acquired  largely  through  day  to  day  experience 
In  his  Job  and  through  specialist  military  courses. 

The  knowledge  and  understanding  required  In  his 
profession  Is  not  however  confined  solely  to 
military  matters.  The  officer  must  widen  his 
interest  In  national  and  International  affairs 
and  In  economic  and  sociological  factors  both  In 
Great  Brltlan  and  the  World  both  as  they  affect  his 
country  and  the  Army.  To  assist  In  this  study  and 
to  ensure  that  certain  minimum  standards  are 
achieved  during  each  stage  of  an  officer's  career, 

Che  Progressive  Qualification  Scheme  has  been 
Introduced . . . The  officer  will  leave  the  sidheme 
when  he  has  successfully  qualified  for  selection 
for  promotion  to  major  or  for  staff  training  . 

The  PQS  is  divided  Into  levels  as  follows: 

PQS  1 

o Troop  duty  after  completion  of  basic  officer  course. 

o ExanLLnatlons  (practical  and  written)  for  promotion 
to  captain. 

PQS  2 

o Troop  duty  for  minimum  18  months.  / 

» 

o Attendance  at  Junior  Command  and  Staff  Course. 

o Examinations  (practical  and  written)  for  promotion  to 
major  and  selection  to  Army  Staff  Course. 
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Under  PQS  1,  officers  are  given  practical  exams  in  tactics  and 
written  exams  in  the  following  subjects: 


Soldier  in  Society  (2  hours) 
Leadership,  Personnel  Management 
and  Administration  (1  1/2  hours) 
International  Relations  and  War 
Studies  (2  1/2  hours)  


Upon  successful  completion  of  these  exams,  attendance  at  a 
short  military  law  course,  and  a recommendation  for  promotion 
from  his  commanding  officer,  an  officer  can  expect  to  be 
promoted  to  captain. 

Central  to  qualification  under  PQS  2 is  attendance  for  all 
officers  between  the  ages  of  26-29  at  the  10-week  Junior  Command 
and  Staff  Course  (JCSC)  collocated  with,  and  administered  by,  the 
School  of  Infantry,  Warminster.  The  objectives  of  the  JCSC  are  to: 


-Train  officers  for  senior  captains' 
assignments  to  regiments  and 
mid-level  staffs. 

-Instruct  officers  in  the  tactical 
employment  of  combined  arms  up  to 
battalion/battle  group  level,  and 
to  familiarize  them  with  some  of 
the  operations  of  a combined  arms 
team. 


The  JCSC  was  established  in  1969  in  recognition  of  the  need 
to  give  all  officers  command  and  staff  training  early  in  their 
career.  Previously,  the  only  officers  to  receive  any  formal 
training  in  staff  procedures  were  those  selected  to  attend 
the  field  grade  Army  Staff  Course.  Prerequisites  for  attending 
the  JSCS  Include:  knowledge  of  the  organization  of  an  armored 
division  and  armored  regiment,  and  an  infantry  and  mechanized 
battalion.  Additionally,  before  the  start  of  the  course  all 
officers  must  be  well  versed  in  radio  procedures. 

The  JCSC  is  a pass/fail  course.  Those  who  pass  are 
exempt  from  taking  the  practical  phase  of  the  exam  for  pro- 
motion to  major/selectlon  for  the  Army  Staff  Course. 

The  examination  for  promotion  to  major  serves  also  as  a 
qualifying  exam  for  consideration  for  attendance  at  the  Army 
Staff  Course.  In  addition  to  the  tactical  exam  given  during 
a division  level  FTX,  essays  on  the  following  subjects  are 
required : 


/' 


International  Relations  (3  hours) 
War  Studies  (3  hours) 

Military  Law  (3  hours) 

(Officers  selected  for 
special  foreign  language 
training  are  exempt  from  the 
military  law  exam) 


Permission  to  take  these  exams,  which  constitute  the  final  phase 
of  PQS  2,  Is  granted  after  an  officer  has  been  recommended  by  a 
special  report  from  his  commanding  officer.  Approximately  80 
percent  of  captains  are  allowed  to  take  the  exams.  From  those 
passing  the  exams,  a board  selects  captains  to  be  promoted  to 
major  and  the  most  outstanding  among  them  for  attendance  at  the 
Army  Staff  Course. 

Mid-Level . The  British  Army  Staff  Course  consists  of  two  phases: 
one,  lasting  2-12  months,  at  the  Royal  Military  College  of  Science 
(RMCS),  Shrlvenham,  and  the  other,  lasting  1 year,  at  the  Staff 
College,  Camberley. 

The  length  and  curriculum  of  study  at  RMCS,  Shrlvenham 
depends  on  an  officer's  scientific  background.  Officers  are 
classified  Into  three  divisions: 

Division  I:  Officers  with  baccalaureate  degrees  In 
engineering  or  science.  Time  spent  at  RMCS:  10  months. 

From  among  these  officers  come  those  who  are  selected 
to  pursue  graduate  degrees  In  scientific  disciplines. 

Division  II:  Officers  without  degrees,  but  with  some 
scientific  background.  Time  spent  at  Shrlvenham:  10-12 
months . 

Division  III:  Officers  having  little  or  no  scientific 
background.  Time  spent  at  Shrlvenham:  2 months. 

Division  I and  II  officers  cover  basically  the  same  subject 
matter,  while  division  III  officers  are  given  Instruction 
designed  merely  to  acquaint  them  with  the  military  applications 
of  technology.  The  Shrlvenham  curriculum  for  Division  I and  II 
officers  Includes  the  following  main  subject  areas: 

Aids  to  Decision  Making 
Telecommunications 
Firepower  ( 

NBC  I 

Equipment  Management 
Fighting  Vehicles  and  Mobility 
Aerial  Vehicles | 

Surveillance,  Target  Acquisition  and  Guided 
Weapons 

.y 
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The  instruction  at  Shrivenham  is  sequenced  so  that  all  officers 
finish  at  the  same  time  and  continue  on  to  the  staff  college  at 
Camberley. 

Instruction  at  the  staff  college  is  directed  towards 
providing  to  the  students:  a broad  knowledge  of  national  and 
world  affairs,  a thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  and 
techniques  of  the  employment  of  forces  on  the  modem  battlefield, 
a thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  of  conmand  and  staff 
work,  the  ability  to  collect  and  collate  information  and  to 
examine  a problem  with  balance  and  Imagination,  the  Impetus  and 
opportunity  to  read  and  think  on  a broad  and  varied  range  of 
subjects,  and  practical  experience  of  working  on  a team  under 
as  realistic  conditions  as  possible. 

The  syllabus  Includes  instruction  in  each  of  the  following 
subject  areas: 


Tactical  Principles  and  Doctrine 
Operations 

Staff  Duties  and  Training 

Intelligence 

Geopolitics 

Logistics 

Command  Studies 

Joint  Studies 

1 

British  officers  promoted  to  major  but  not  selected  for 
attendance  at  the  Army  Staff  Course  can  qualify  as  "staff 
trained"  by  on-the-job  experience  in  a series  of  staff  positions. 
This  form  of  training  is  considered,  officially,  equivalent  to 
resident  instruction  at  the  staff  college. 

Senior  Officers.  The  next  level  of  formal  instruction  for 
a highly  select  group  of  British  field  grade  officers  is  the 
National  Defense  College  (NDC)  in  Latimer.  The  NDC  provides  27 
weeks  instruction  in: 

■ 

UK  Defense  Policy,  Structure 
and  Resources 

Strategic  Studies  and  Defense 
in  NATO 

Political  and  Economic  Back- 
ground to  Defense 
Defense  Management  Techniques 
and  Writing  Skills 
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The  aim  of  this  course  Is  to  prepare  officers  for  key  positions 
in  Joint,  MOD  and  Allied  headquarters. 

Officers  in  the  rank  of  colonel  or  higher  are  eligible 
to  attend  the  Royal  College  of  Defense  Studies  (RODS)  In 
London.  This  Is  the  highest  military  educational  Institution 
in  the  British  forces.  It  Is  attended  by  selected  officers 
of  all  UK  services,  as  well  as  by  high  ranking  officers  and 
civilians  from  certain  foreign  countries.  Students  in  the 
1977  RODS  class  Included  representatives  of  Australia, 

Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  Egypt,  France,  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Ghana,  Greece,  India,  Iran,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan, 
Malaysia,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Portugal,  Saudi  Arabia, 

Turkey  and  the  United  States. 

The  aim  of  this  11-month  course  is  to  give  selected 
senior  officers  and  officials  of  the  UK  the  opportunity  to 
study,  with  the  representatives  of  other  nations,  the  problems 
of  defense  related  to  International  relations  and  public  policy 
with  emphasis  on  the  strategic  aspects.  Subjects  In  the  course 
are: 


Elements  of  Power 

Super  powers  and  other  centers  of  power 

Strategy 

Economics 

Management 

Contemporary  Environment 

Britain  and  Contemporary  Society 
Subversion  and  Revolutionary  Conflict 
Science  and  Technology 

Area  Studies 

Middle  East 
Africa 

Canada,  Latin  America  and  Carrlbbean 
Asia  and  Australasia 

European  Security 

In  addition  to  the  courses  outlined  above,  occasional 
courses  are  provided  to  update  commanders  and  staff  officers 
•at  company,  be  tallon,  regiment  and  brigade.  Such  a course 
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was  the  "Conunanders  and  Staff  Officers  All  Arms  (read: 
"Combined  Arms")  Tactical  Updating  Course"  held  for  2 weeks 
In  1976.  Its  objectives  were  to  review  and  update  officers 
In  the  following  fields: 


Combined  Arms  Organization 
and  Tactics 
Army  Employment  and 
Restructuring 
Army  Training 
Threat  to  UK  Interests 
Mobilization  and  Reinforce- 
ment 


Three  practical  exercises  were  conducted.  Students  In  this 
course  were:  1 brigadier,  10  colonels,  25  lieutenant  colonels, 

7 majors  and  1 civilian. 

Canada 

Junior  Officers.  Immediately  upon  being  commissioned, 
Canadian  officers  proceed  to  their  last  summer  training  session. 
Here  they  complete  their  branch/specialty  qualification  and 
are  then  assigned  to  units  (or,  for  some  officers,  more 
specialist  training) . 

From  this  point  until  they  reach  the  grade  of  major,  they 
are  governed  by  the  "Officer  Professional  Development  Programme 
(OPDP);"  a program  similar  to  the  British  PQS.  The  objective 
of  the  OPDP  Is  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  junior  officer's 
knowledge  of  the  military  profession  beyond  the  specific 
technical  expertise  of  branch  training. 

The  OPDP  Is  a two-part  program.  Part  I Is  a self-study 
phase  In  the  following  six  subjects: 


General  Service  Knowledge 

Organization  roles  and  functions  of  the  Department 
of  National  Defense 
Internal  Security  Operations 
Information  Services  of  the  Canadian  Forces 

Personnel  Administration 

Canadian  Forces  Classification  System 
Canadian  Forces  Trade  Structure 
Canadian  Forces  Training  System 
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Career  Policies  and  Procedures 
Personnel  Resource  Management 
Releases  and  Retirement  Policies,  Procedures 
and  Provisions 

Civilian  Employment  Assistance  Program 
Military  Law 

Discipline  in  the  Canadian  Forces 
Legal  Administration 
Finance  Law 
Security 

Financial  Administration  and  Supply 

Financial  Administration  within  Department  of 
National  Defense 

Financial  Administration  and  National  Police 
Forces 
S jpply 

National  and  International  Studies 


Canadian  System  of  Goyernmiint 
International  Organizations 
National  Policy 
Arms  Control 
Current  Events 

War  and  the  Military  Profession 

The  Profession  of  Arms 
The  Nature  and  Cause  of  War 
The  Conduct  of  War 

The  Heritage  of  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces 


Each  year  an  officer  selects  a minimum  of  two  of  the  above 
subjects  which  he  will  study  during  the  period  October  through 
March.  He  Is  provided  the  appropriate  study  materials  and,  on 
a single  date  chosen  for  all  officers,  he  must  write  an  exami- 
nation on  those  subjects.  Grades  are  "Distinguished  Pass," 
"Pass,"  or  "Fail."  Part  II  of  OPDP  is  a performance  test  now 
administered  in  some  branches.  Although  these  exams  are  not  a 
prerequisite  for  promotion,  they  must  be  completed  before  the 
7th  year  of  service  and  before  participation  in  the  next  level 
of  education — the  Canadian  Forces  Staff  School  Course. 
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The  Canadian  Forces  Staff  School  Course  is  a 10-waek 
course  to  prepare  junior  officers  to  perform  staff  functlont 
of  a general  nature  that  are  appropriate  to  their  rank  and 
to  provide  a basis  for  their  subsequent  professional  develop- 
ment. Students  are  selected  from  all  branches  normally  within 
their  3d  to  7th  year  of  commissioned  service.  Attendance  Is 
restricted  to  those  junior  officers  who  have  clearly  demonstrated 
potential  for  an  Intermediate  service  engagement  (up  to  20  years 
service)  and  require  elementary  staff  training. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  listed  above,  junior  officers 
may  be  sent  back  to  branch  schools  for  advanced  branch  training. 
Canadian  regulations  emphasize  that  "OPDP  does  not  relieve  a 
commander  of  his  responsibilities  for  continuing  professional 
development  of  his  officers,  or  substitute  In  any  way  for  existing 
career  courses." 


Approximately  85  percent  of  senior  captains  will  be  selected 
to  attend  the  Canadian  Land  Forces  Staff  Course,  held  In 
Kingston  and  lasting  5 months.  The  course  curriculum  Includes 
the  following  subjects: 


Operations 

Combat  Arms 
Combat  Support 
Combat  Service  Support 
Operatlons/General 
Offensj  ’e  Operations 
Defensive  Operations 
Other  Operations 

Nuclear  Warfare 
Mountain  Warfare 
Northern  Warfare 
Jungle  Warfare 
Peacekeeping 
Airborne  Operations 
Air  Assault  Operations 
Internal  Security 
Leadership  and  Command 
Battle  Procedure 

Staff  Duties 

Admlnls  tr at Ion 
Air  Warfare 
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Intelligence 
Movement 
Staff  Systems 

Operations  Staff  Procedures 
Training 

— ■■■■_-  - I — — r 

The  objectives  of  this  course  are:  (1)  to  prepare  an 
officer  to  assume  a staff  position  at  brigade  level,  and  (2) 
to  develop  co  ui.and  ability  for  when  the  officer  becomes  a major 
(companies  are  commanded  by  majors  in  both  the  Canadian  and 
British  forces).  Completion  of  the  land  forces  staff  course  is 
a prerequisite  for  selectian  tc  tn?  field  grade  level  Canadian 
Forces  Command  and  Staff  College. 

Mid -Level.  The  Canadian  Forces  Command  and  Staff  College 
in  Toronto  conducts  a 10-month,  joint  coirariand  and  staff  course. 
Approximately  AO  percent  of  land  force  officers  attend  the 
course,  the  objective  of  which  is  to  prepare  an  officer  to  fill 
command  and  staff  positicns  up  to  and  including  theatre/fleet/ 
national  level.  Land  forces  command  and  staff  training  is  further 
designed  to  develop  command  ability  when  the  officer  becomes  a 
lieutenant  colonel. 

The  curriculum  has  five  sequential  components  as  follows: 


Command  and  Staff  Puties  1-4  weeks 
Service  Phases  - IS  weeks  (for  sea,  land 
and  air  forces  independently,  but 
concurrently) 

Joint  Operations  - 8 weeks 

Command  and  Staff  Duties  II  - 1 week 

National  Strategic  Readiness  - 12  weeks 


An  outline  of  the  curriculum  for  land  forces  officers  is 
as  follows : 


Command  and  Staff  Duties  Phase,  Part  1 

National  Strategic  Readinesc  Structure 
Command  and  Staff  Duties 

Orgai.lzatlon  of  Land  and  Tactical  Air  Forces 

Organizations  at  Divisions , Corps  and  Theatre  levels 
Logistics  and  Service  Support  at  Divlsicnal,  Corps 
and  Theatre  levels 

Communications  at  Divisional,  Corps  and  Theatre  levels 
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Land  Force  Mr  Defense 
Psychological  Operations 
Rear  Area  Security 

Civii.  Affairs  and  Military  Goveminent 
Orgrv'ilzatlon  and  Employment  of  Tactical  Mr  Forces 

Staff  D »,a.e8 

Staff  Planning 
Fire  i?lannlng 
Orderii 

Ij.tal'Llgence  and  Staff  Duties 
l oad  ^'Aven£ut 
Trai:  Ing 

Land  Warfare 

The  Natn  a of  War 
The  Theatres  Campalng  Plan 
C^nventl  Operations 
;J:/eclal  onera^lons 
^:<c.‘ear  an*  "Chemical  Warfare 
.vutriisatlc  D»t>  Processing 
rji^MCrcai'*  Warfare 
/>7l;.cd  i'jrirslea 

Sel  cted  Voielgn  Armed  Forces 
Cana:2iet  Lend  Forces  Doctrine  and 
iCqu.1 3?^Jit  Developments 
United  Army  Doctrine  and 

rqulpment  Developments 

Land  Operations 

Selected  Corps  and  Divisional  Staff  Exercises 

Joint  Operations  Fhase 

Cross-Environmental  Familiarization 

Sea 

Land 

Mr 

Internal  Security 

Operational  Concept 
Legal  Considerations 
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Peacekeeping 


Canadian  Government  Policy 

Peacekeeping  Operations 

Peace  Observation  and  Truce  Supervision 

Amphibious  Operations 

Command  and  Control 

Communications 

Intelligence 

Supporting  Arms 

Logistics 

Air  Operations 

Amphibious  Assault 

Trends  In  Amphibious  Warfare 

Organization  of  the  Beach 

Joint  Task  Force  Operations 

Joint  Operations  Planning 
Joint  Planning  for: 

Psychological  Warfare 
Unconventional  Warfare 
Civil  Affairs  Operations 

Command  and  Staff  Duties  Phase  - Part  2 


Leadership 

Innovation 

Bilingualism 

National  Strateelc  Readiness 


The  Environment  of  National  Security 
Geopolitical  Areas  of  Concern  for  Canada 
Canada's  Capabilities 
Executive  Decisionmaking  Techniques  In 
Defense  Management 
Defense  Logistics 

Canadian  Forces  General  Defense  Readiness 
Field  Study  Exercises 


report  in  Che  rank  of  major  and  have  demonstrated  a potential 
for  colonel  rank.  Approximately  23  foreign  officers  of 
comparable  rank  and  experience  attend  as  guest  students 
annually . 

Senior  Officers.  Selected  colonels  and  brigadier  generals 
are  eligible  for  attendance  at  the  National  Defense  College  (NDC), 
which  offers  a Joint  47-week  course  designed  to  prepare  senior 
officers  for  appointments  to  the  highest  strategic  positions  of 
the  Canadian  Armed  Forces.  The  course  Includes,  In  addition  to 
armed  forces  officers,  high  ranking  civilian  and  foreign  guests. 

The  course  provides  lectures,  group  discussions  and  Individual 
research  under  the  following  topics: 

Internal  Canadian  Scene 

External  Influences 

Strategies  of  Nations 

Final  Review  and  Final  Problem  (which  includes 
considerations  of  leadership,  management, 
forecasting  methods,  computer  concepts, 
planning,  budgeting  and  systems  analysis) 

Parallel  to  the  officer  professional  development  system 
outlined  above  is  a management  training  program.  The  more 
liq>ortant  courses  In  this  program  are: 

General  Officer  Management  S3nnposlum. 

(4  1/2  days) 

Senior  Officer  Management  Symposium. 

(10  days) 

Advanced  Management  Course 
(14  days) 

Middle  Management  Course 
(15  days) 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Junior  Officers . As  pointed  out  in  Section  3 above,  nK>st 
FRG  officers  receive  their  promotion  to  2LT  while  attendl:.g  one 
of  the  military  colleges.  Upon  graduation  from  college,  they 
are  pron>oted  to  ILT  and  are  assigned  to  the  Off izierschule  des 
Heeres  (OSH)  - the  Army  Officer  School  in  Hannover. 
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Here  they  attend  a' military  leadership  course  lasting 
4 1/2  months.  Subjects  In  this  course  Include: 

— -1 

Leadership 
Political  Awareness 
Military/International  Law 
Command  and  Control 
I Personnel  Management 
Logistics 
Military  History 
Physical  Education  Instruction 
Foreign  Language 


General  leadership  skills  are  developed  at  OSH  by  placing  the 
student  officer  In  the  role  of  the  battalion  commander  to  solve 
classroom  leadership  and  tactical  requirements.  It  Is  felt  at 
OSH  that  the  young  officer  must  first  understand  the  role  of  the 
battalion  In  order  to  understand  the  conq>any. 

Officers  who  successfully  complete  OSH  go  to  a 4 1/2-month 
company  commander  course  at  their  respective  branch  schools. 

In  addition  to  being  able  to  lead  a company,  graduates  of  the 
commander  course  at  the  armor  mech  school,  for  Instance,  are 
expected  to  be  able  to  plan,  conduct  and  evaluate  unit  gunnery 
training.  During  this  course,  the  officer  Is  placed  alternatively 
In  the  role  of  company  commander,  platoon  leader,  first-sergeant 
and  vehicle  commander /crewman.  Thus  he  is  able  to  sharpen 
skills  learned  (and  possibly  forgotten)  during  his  mlUtarv 
training  preceding  college.  Upon  completion  of  their  respective 
commanders'  courses,  officers  join  their  units. 

Beginning  this  year  (1978) , an  army-wide  "Tactical 
Professional  Training  Program"  (TPTP)  for  Junior  officers  is 
being  Initiated.  Its  purpose  is  to  Insure  a sufficiently  high 
training  status  and  uniform  understanding  of  tactics  by  all 
regular  and  15-year  obligated  Junior  officers,  as  well  as 
special  category  officers  (Fachdienstofflzlere)  who  have  become 
troop  officers.  Participation  in  the  TPTP  Is  mandatory  for  all 
officers  In  the  7th  year  of  service. 


Objectives  of  the  TPTP  are: 

Understanding  the  basic  doctrinal  rules 
with  regard  to  command/control  and 
decisionmaking . 

Mastering  the  command /control  system. 

Gaining  the  capability  to  make  proper 
estimates  of  the  situation; 
and  complete  mission  requirements 
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Training  Is  conducted  la  two  major  phases: 
Phase  1 


Guided  self-study  program  (regulations,  directives 
and  doctrine) 

Tactical  Defense  Problem  (solved  Independently  by 
the  officer  and  submitted  to  division) 

Bn  level  CPX  (held  at  division) 

Phase  II 

(Same  as  Phase  I,  but  %d.th  a problem  In  tactical 

offense.) 

The  TPTP  Is  controlled  by  the  division  chief  of  staff 
who  writes  an  evaluation  on  each  participant. 

During  the  8th  year  of  commissioned  service,  senior 
captains  are  assigned  (by  year-group)  to  the  Fuehrungsakademle  der 
Bundeswehr  (Staff  College  of  the  FRG  Armed  Forces)  for  the  Field 
Grade  Officer  Qualification  and  Selection  Course  (FQSC) . This 
course  Is  designed  to  give  a basic  knowledge  of  national 
security,  management,  and  Che  social  sciences,  and  to  provide 
qualification  tests  for  promotion  to  major  and  selection  to 
attend  the  General  Staff  Officer  Course. 

The  FQSC  Is  3 1/2  months  long  and  heavily  oriented  toward 
academic  work,  with  virtually  no  study  of  tactics.  Tests  and 
student  presentations  are  very  frequent. 

Subjects  covered  during  the  FQSC  are: 


Military  Strategy  of  the  Nuclear  Powers 

Military  Strategy  of  Alliances 

Military  Geographic  Factors  and  NATO 

Warsaw  Fact  Policies 

Theory  of  Collective  Security 

Theory  and  Problems  of  Deterrence  Strategy 

Cooperative  Armaments  Control 

All-European  Cooperation 

International  Crisis  Management 

FRG  Security  Policy 

National  Military  Defense 

Civil  Emergency  Planning 


Each  student  must  participate  actively  in  one  of  the 
following  seminars: 

Nature  of  War  According  to  Clausewltz 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Limited  Scale  War 
Patterns  of  Armed  Conflicts 
East/West  Contrast  in  Europe  1945-1965 
Armed  Forces  of  FRG  and  NATO 
Significance  of  Deterrence  and  Detente 
Military  Theory,  Doctrine  and  Strategy  of  USSR 
Military  Psychological  Situation  in  the  FRG 
Terrorism  and  the  Role  of  the  UN 
CSCE,  MBFR,  SALT 

All  students  must  pass  the  course  in  order  to  be  promoted  to 
major.  From  among  those  who  pass,  the  top  50-60  will  be  con- 
sidered for  attendance  at  the  General  Staff  Officer  Course  (GSOC) . 
Selection  to  the  GSOC  is  based  on:  (1)  class  standing  at  the 
FQSC;  and  (2)  an  officer's  last  three  efficiency  reports. 

Mid -Level.  Officers  not  selected  for  the  GSOC  are  scheduled 
for  attendance  at  one  of  the  3-month  S-Staff  courses  conducted 
at  (or  monitored  by)  the  Fuehrungsakademle.  These  courses 
prepare  field  grade  officers  as  staff  officers  or  as  assistants 
to  general  staff  officers  of  the  principal  staff  branches. 

Students  who  graduate  from  these  courses  are  scheduled  for 
careers  in  the  principal  branch  of  the  staff  for  which  they 
are  trained. 

The  S-Staff  courses  are  as  follows: 

SI ; Administrative  field  (less  Medical)  - Public  relations, 
recruiting,  general  management  theory,  industrial 
and  organizational  science  and  economic  theories. 

S2 : Intelligence  and  Security  - This  course  is  held  at  the 
FRG  Armed  Forces  Intelligence  School  at  Bad  Ems,  but 
it  is  monitored  closely  by  the  Staff  College. 

S3 : All  operational  aspects,  less  intelligence  and 

security,  and  those  aspects  which  come  under  SI  in 
the  NATO  system  to  include  command  and  control, 
planning,  organization,  and  training. 

S4 ; Logistic  Support,  which  includes  some  computer 
techniques. 
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The  SI  Course  Is  Joint,  except  that  some  exercises  are  single 
service  activities.  The  S2,  S3  and  S4  courses  each  have  a joint 
service  period  and  a single  service  period  as  follows: 

Trl-Servlce  Single  Service 

Course  Weeks  Weeks 


52  7 5 

53  4 8 

54  7 5 

Half  of  each  course  consists  of  practical  exercises , group  work 
and  seminars.  There  Is  considerable  emphasis  on  student 
presentations  during  the  course  of  Instruction. 

Upon  receiving  the  required  three  outstanding  performance 
evaluation  reports  and  passing  with  a sufficiently  high  score  the 
FQSC,  the  prospective  officer  student,  who  has  usually  served  as 
company  commander  for  3 1/2  years.  Is  notified  about  1 year  prior 
to  attendance  that  he  has  been  selected  for  the  GSOC.  He  must  expect  to 
attend  the  Government  Language  School  In  Cologne-Huerth  for  about 
12  weeks  to  Improve  his  English  knowledge.  If  his  English  Is 
sufficiently  good,  he  may  choose  another  language,  since  he  must 
study  a foreign  language. 

The  General  Staff  Officer  Course  (GSOC)  lasts  21  months  and 
Is  designed  "To  teach  selected  officers  to  perform  satisfactorily, 
independently,  and  responsibly  In  general  staff  officer  assign- 
ments, both  within  and  outside  their  services,  on  national  and  on 
NATO  staffs,  at  all  levels  of  command.  Because  about  50  percent 
of  all  general  staff  officer  positions  are  dedicated  to  joint, 
national  and  International  headquarters , the  training  by  necessity 
must  be  broad." 


The  following  subject  areas  are  Included  In  the  GSOC: 


Strategic  Theories 

Medical  Service  Techniques 

World  Political  Contacts 

Military,  Admin  Agencies 

Security  Politics  of  NATO  and  WP 

Languages 

Security  Politics  of  Germany 

Personnel  Management 

Military  Politics  of  Germany 

Combat  Intelligence 

Management,  Operations  Research 

Condiat  Operations 

Social  Science 

Logistics 

Military  History 

Overall  Defense  Combined  Arms 

International  Law  (Military  Justlcs) 

Decisionmaking 

Ordnance,  Armaments  Development 

Army  Decisionmaking,  Command 
and  Control 
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Brigade  and  division  operations  derve  as  the  vehicle  for 
tactical  instruction  during  the  Ist  academic  year.  During 
the  2d  year,  carps  operations  are  studied. 

Senior  Officers.  No  senior  service  college  yet  exists 
in  the  FRG,  although  among  the  many  short  courses  offered  by 
the  Fuehrungsakademle  are  several  which  are  attended  by 
senior  officers.  One  such  course  — a 6-week  Overall  Defense 
Course  — may  serve  as  a base  for  a future  war  college  level 
course. 

Among  the  other  short  courses  offered  at  the  Fuehrungsakademle 
are  courses  for  battalion  and  brigade  (senior)  commanders.  For 
an  overview  of  the  Fuehrungsakademle  offerings,  see  Figure  1. 


German ‘Democratic  Republic 


Junior  Officers.  Officers  In  the  GDR  Army  leave  Thaelmann 
Ground  Forces  College  prepared  to  assume  duties  as  platoon 
leaders  In  their  respective  units.  From  that  time  until  they 
are  eligible  for  selection  to  Friedrich  Engels  Military  Academy 
in  Dresden,  officer  training  takes  place  primarily  in  the 
troop  units.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  on  self-study  during 
off-duty-time.  Some  special  short  courses  for  commanders  and 
chiefs  of  staff  are  reportedly,  taught  at  Thaelmann. 

Some  battalion  commands  are  held  by  senior  captains  In 
the  CDR  Army.  It  Is  also  at  this  rank  that  officers  are 
selected  for  the  Staff  Academy. 

Mid -Level.  The  objectives  of  the  Engels  Academy  are  to 
prepare  officers  for  assignments  to  staff  and  command  positions 
at  battalion,  regiment  and  division  level.  Engels  is  the 
highest  level  of  military  professional  training  In  the  GDR. 

The  course  there  Is  3-5  years  and  Is  attended  by  officers  from 
all  services.  At  Engels,  many  officers  are  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  advance  degrees.  Training  often 
consists  of  a period  of  Internship  with  civilian  industry. 

Selection  for  this  command  and  staff  course  Is  highly 
competitive.  Prerequisites  are  changing  (as  more  and  more 
GDR  officers  attain  higher  education) , but  Include  at  least 
recommendations  from  one's  commander  and  Party  organization. 

At  times,  battalion  command  has  been  a prerequisite  and 
entrance  exams  have  been  administered.  Whether  or  not  these 
requirements  are  still  in  force  Is  unknown. 

A few  officers  who  have  outstanding  records  with  their 
units,  demonstrated  academic  excellence  at  Engels,  and  Party 
support,  attend  Soviet  or  other  Warsaw  Pact  academies. 

Senior  Officers.  Advanced  training  for  selected  senior 
officers  (colonels  and  above)  recently  began  at  Engels 
Academy.  Special  courses  in  at  least  the  following  subject 
areas  are  now  provided  to  senior  officers  who  need  updating  or 
refresher  training: 


Leadership  Procedures 
Socialist  Military  Science 
Cybemetlcs/Operatlons  Research 
National  Defense 
Automation  of  Gommand  Procedures 
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Several  GDR  colonels  and  generals  have  attended  the  Voroshilov 
General  Staff  Acadeny  in  Moscow. 

Soviet  Union 


Junior  Officers.  New^y  coamissioned  Soviet  officers  arrive, 
ill  their  units  direct  from  the  military  commissioning  colleges. 
During  the  next  5-7  years  they  will  serve  as  platoon  leaders, 
company  commanders  and  as  members  of  battalion  and  regimental 
staffs.  Some  may  be  battalion  chiefs-of-staf f or  battalion 
c irrmanders  before  they  are  promoted  to  major. 

During  these  years  as  a junior  officer,  the  ambitious 
Soviet  lieutenant  or  captain  has  one  overriding  goal:  to  paas 
the  entrance  eicans  for  attendance  at  one  of  che  Soviet  staff 
academies . 

Senior  Cantain-Ma jor  Level.  There  are  sixteen  3-5  year  Staff 
Academies  for  mid-level  education  of  Soviet  Armed  Forces  officers. 
Of  these,  the  following  support  Soviet  ground  forces  (including 
air  defense) : 


Frunze  (Combined  Arms) 

Malinovsky  (Tank  Troops) 

Kalinin  (Artillery) 

Zhukov  (Air  Defense) 

Govorov  (Air  Defense) 

Budenny  (Signal) 

Timoshenko  (Chemical) 

Kuybyshev  (Engineering) 

Academy  of  Rear  Ser"vices  and  Transport 

Selection  for  command  and  staff  academies  is  fiercely 
competitive;  candidates  must  take  exams  in  the  following  subjects; 

Tactics 

Combat  Equipment 

Employment  of  Combined  Arms 

Military  Topography 

Russian  Language  and  Literature 

History  of  the  USSR 

Geography 

Foreign  Language 
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Candidates  are  Initially  screened  at  the  military  district 
level  by  examinations  in  mathematics  and  physics.  Approximately 
three  officers  for  each  vacancy  are  allowed  to  take  the  entrance 
exams.  Those  who  pass  the  exams  with  high  enough  marks  to 
earn  for  themselves  a position  at  one  of  the  academies  have  spent 
from  2000  - 3000  hours  of  prior  study. 

Officers  apply  for  acceptance  to  the  staff  academy 
appropriate  to  their  branch.  The  selection  rate  is  very 
small,  no  more  than  10  percent  of  each  year-group,  host  students 
are  senior  captains  but,  as  staff  academy  graduates,  they  ere 
virtually  assured  of  eventually  reaching  the  rank  of  colonel ; 
many  will  be  promoted  to  general  without  further  military 
schooling.  Outstanding  officers  from  WarsiW  Pact  coun.'r:.e8 
also  attend  Soviet  academies. 

Information  available  on  the  Frunze  Staff  Academy  (the 
oldest  and  most  prestigious  of  the  academitp)  Indicates  its 
mission  is  to  prepare  officers  for  battalion  and  regimental 
command,  as  well  as  staff  duties  at  regiment  to  Army  level. 
Probably  60  percent  of  the  training  time  is  spent  on  com- 
bined arms  operations,  although  lectures  are  also  given  in: 


Logic 

Psychology 

Literature 

Art 

Science 


Between  1964-1968  Frunze  faculty  members  headed  up  a 
study  group  which  attempted  to  analyze  the  duties  of  commanders 
and  staff  officers  after  they  graduated  from  the  academy.  As 
a result  of  the  findings  of  the  group,  curriculum  revisions 
were  made  at  Frunze.  This  field  evaluation  effort  appears  to 
have  been  similar  to  current  O.S.  "front-end  analysis"  efforts. 

Summer  and  winter  field  training  for  staff  academy  students 
occurs  each  year.  Some  of  this  time  is  taken  up  with  CPXs 
lasting  several  days,  or  FTXs  where  academy  students  partici- 
pate in  various  roles.  Reportedly,  students  are  performance- 
rated by  a division  commander  (at  the  end  of  the  first  academic 
year)  as  either  "qualified"  or  "not  qualified"  to  coimand  a 
battalion.  Work  at  the  staff  academies  Includes  course  papers 
or  projects.  Graduation  at  Frunze  and  all  staff  academies  is 
preceded  by  comprehensive  MOD  exams. 

Some  officers,  who  demonstrate  the  talent  and  inclination, 
are  chosen  to  pursue  in-depth  studies  in  scientific  and  other 
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scholarly  areas.  They  remain  at  the  academy  5 years  and 
finish  with  master's  degrees  in  their  field  of  endeavor. 

From  among  these  officers  will  come  the  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors at  military  schools  (all  levels)  and  the  high  level 
strategists,  referred  to  as  'defense  intellectuals.' 

Promotion  opportunities  for  the  academic  oriented  officers 
are  such  that  all  probably  will  make  colonel  and  some  will 
become  general  officers  within  the  defense  academic/strategic 
community  (see  Section  6 below  for  more  information  on  Soviet 
faculty) . 

Probably  all  graduates  of  th?  staff  academies  go  directly 
to  command  and  staff  positions  earmarked  specifically  for 
academy  graduates.  By  law,  graduation  from  a staff  academy 
guarantees  certain  "privileges"  which  non-graduates  do  not 
enjoy. 

Officers  not  selected  for  one  of  the  staff  academies  have 
other  educational  opportunities  and  obligations.  Many  of  the 
commissioning  colleges  and  staff  academies  have  correspondence 
courses  or  provide  refresher  training,  as  needed,  for  officers 
of  all  grades.  Junior  officers,  especially,  are  expected  to 
enroll  in  correspondence  courses.  These  studies  are  often 
supervised  by  the  officer's  commander  or  political  officer. 

Such  off-duty  study  is  no  easy  task  for  the  young  officer 
whose  "free"  time  is  often  filled  with  other  obligations. 
Nevertheless,  a young  officer  is  expected  to  organize  his  time 
so  that  1100-1200  hours  per  year  (100-120  hours  per  month)  can 
be  devoted  to  correspondence  work. 

Are  these  figures  realistic?  Yes,  they 
are.  Every  officer  is  given  three  days 
off  per  month.  If  they  are  used  pro- 
perly, he  can  get  a good  30  academic 
hours.  During  evenings  when  he  is  free  ‘ / 
from  work  he  can  study  no  less  than  5 
hours,  which  gives  him  more  than  60 
hours  a month.  The  remaining  time  he 
can  find  in  the  evenings  of  otlier  work 
days,  on  holidays  and  while  on  leave 
when,  without  giving  up  too  much  relax- 
ation, he  can  study  language  and 
mathematics . 

(Military  Academies  and  Colleges,  p 168) 
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Presumably,  the  time  spent  on  these  correspondence  courses  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  2000-3000  hours  referred  to  above  (pre- 
paration time  for  academy  entrance  exams) . Correspondence  courses 
are  of  many  types  but  are  usually  centrally  administered.  Staff 
academy  correspondence  courses  may  be  taken  only  by  those  officers 
who  successfully  pass  the  regular  entrance  exams. 

At  least  two  army*nflde  short  courses  for  updating  officers 
of  all  grades  are  offered  at  various  military  posts  and  schools. 
"Vystrel"  courses  are  attended  by  lieutenants  through  colonels. 

At  least  60  percent  of  the  time  Is  taken  up  with  tactical 
Instruction  In  the  field.  All  Vystrel  courses  end  with  an 
examination.  Artillery  advanced  or  refresher  training  Is 
provided  at  artillery  schools  under  a program  called  the 
"Central  Artillery  Course." 

Senior  Officers.  A very  few  highly  successful  officers 
(colonels  and  one  star  generals  In  ttielr  mid  to  late  30s) 

^11  attend  the  Voroshilov  General  Staff  Academy  In  Moscow. 

The  objectives  of  this  2-year,  joint  service  course  are  to: 

(1)  prepare  senior  officers  to  assume  the  highest  and  most 
responsible  positions  In  the  Soviet  armed  forces;  and  (2) 
to  take  the  lead  In  theoretical  efforts  aimed  at  developing 
strategic  and  tactical  doctrine.  Students  and  faculty  members 
work  closely  with  the  Soviet  General  Staff  on  current  problems 
and  during  MOD  sponsored  CPXs  and  maneuvers.  Classes  at 
Voroshilov  are  small  and  graduation  from  the  General  Staff 
Academy  Is  a virtual  guarantee  of  promotion  to  general. 

Selection  procedures  for  attendance  at  Voroshilov  are  not 
known,  except  that  recommendations  from  high  level  officers  are 
believed  to  be  the  most  Important  factor.  It  Is  one  example 
of  the  significance  attached  to  the  Soviet  military  "patronage" 
system.  Patronage  begins  when  senior  officers  seek  outstanding 
young  field  grade  officers  soon  after  graduation  from  branch 
academies.  By  all  Indications,  this  patronage  system  Is  based 
on  actual  performance  and  has  no  apparent  relationship  to 
family  sf filiation. 

Voroshilov  students  are  observed  very  closely  by  mend}ers 
of  the  Soviet  puueral  Staff.  Whereas  earlier  military  schooling 
was  oriented  toward  branch  tasks,  the  Voroshilov  curriculum  Is 
oriented  almost  exclusively  toward  combined  arms.  Officers 
who  have  been  in  tank  or  artillery  units  all  their  careers  may 
become.  If  they  perform  well  enough  at  Voroshilov,  combined 
arms  commanders/Sovlet  general  staff  officers,  and  rise  to 
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to  the  raifc  of  Marshal  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Other  students  will 
return  to  command  branch,  specific  units  for  the  remainder  of 
their  careers,  some  rising  to  the  rank  of  3-A  star  general  or, 
possibly,  to  l^arshal  of  Tank  or  Marshal  of  Artillery. 

Voroshilov 1 as  well  as  some  lower  staff  academies  offer  "Higher 
Military  Courses"  for  updating  or  retraining  general  officers. 

These  courses  usually  last  from  2-4  months.  The  present  commander 
of  Voroshilov,  for  example,  graduated  from  the  General  Staff 
Academy  In  1948,  attended  a 3-month  course  there  In  1957  and  a 
2-^onth  course  In  1968. 

United  States 

Junior  Officers.  Regardless  of  commission  source,  all  U.S. 

Army  Officers  are  sent  Immediately  to  an  officer  basic  course 
at  their  respective  branch/specialty  schools.  These  courses 
• vary  considerably  In  content,  but  Include  several  weeks  of 

general  military  subjects  and  training  In  specialty  specific 
skills.  Basic  officer  training  Is  designed  to  prepare  officers 
to  serve  for  3-5  years  as  platoon  leaders  and  staff  specialists 
within  their  specialties. 

U.S.  Army  captains  (or  occasionally  senior  ILTs)  are 
returned  to  their  branch/specialty  schools  for  advanced 
training  during  their  3d-8th  year  of  service.  The  objectives 
of  these  courses  are:  (1)  to  refresh/update  officers  In 
specialty  developments;  and  (2)  to  prepare  them  to  command 
companies . 

Mid-Level . Selected  officers  (about  40  percent)  of  the 
U.S.  Army  are  sent  for  formal  general  staff  training  to  the 
U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  (USACGSC),  Ft. 
Leavenworth,  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  (AFSC),  Norfolk  or  a 
staff  college  of  another  service.  As  the  names  Imply,  USACGSC 
trains  officers  to  assume  primary  general  staff  duties  In 
various  Army  headquarters,  while  AFSC  trains  officers  for 
duty  on  joint  staffs. 

The  mission  of  the  USACGSC  is  to  provide  Instruction  for 
officers  of  the  A.ctlve  and  Reserve  Components,  worldwide,  so  as 
to  prepare  them  for  duty  as  field  grade  commanders  and 
principal  staff  officers  at  brigade  and  higher  echelons.  The 
course  Is  42  weeks  long.  Selection  (primarily  at  the  grade  of 
major)  Is  made  by  a central  Army  board,  and  Is  based  on  the 
performance  reports  of  an  officer.  USACGSC  students  Include 
a few  representatives  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine 
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Corps,  as  well  as  approximately  100  foreign  officers. 

The  CJSACGSC  curriculum  Includes  professional  develop- 
ment courses,  special  study  projects  and  Independent  student 
research.  Career  professional  development  courses  Include: 


Soviet  Tactics 

Computer  Terminal  Operations 
Management  & Force  Development 
Combined  Arms  Fundamentals 
Offensive  Operations 
Defensive  Operations 
Forward  Deployed  Force  Operations 
Contingency  Force  Operations 
Fundamentals  of  Combat  Service 
Support 

Introduction  to  strategy 
Strategic  Environment 
USSR  & PRC 

US  Policy,  Posture  & Issues 
Evolution  of  US  Military  Posture 
Low  Intensity  Conflict 
Writing  Skills 
Reserve  Components 
Training  Management 


Tactical  Command  & Control 

Nuclear,  Biological  & Chemical 

Electronic  Warfare 

Staff  Officer  Techniques 

Logistics  Re*dir"‘S8 

Logistics  Prospectives 

National  Security  Decisionmaking 

Pacific  Assessment 

American  Assessment 

NATO  Planning  & Operations 

Theatre  Operations  - Coalition  War 

North  American  Air  Defense  Command 

Personnel  Management  & Systems 

Organizational  Effectiveness 

Chain  of  Command 

Military  History 

Military  Ethics 

Background  of  American  Soldier 


Professional  development  electives  are  offered  In  the  follow- 
ing subject  areas: 


Staff  Operations 

Management 

Tactics 

Combat  Service  Support 
Military  Strategy 
Military  History 
Joint  Operations  & Low  Intensity 
Conflict 
Sister  Services 
Profession  of  Army  (Includes 
writing) 

Other  (Research,  Instructional 
Technology  & Language  Training) 


Cooperative  degree  programs  are  available  to  officers  without 
advanced  degrees.  Addltlonatlly,  a Master  of  Military  Art  and 
Science  degree  can  be  earned  by  U.S.  officers  vho  meet  certain 
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Speclzil  courses  are  set  up  for  commanders  of  companies, 
battalions  and  brigades  In  the  IDF  and  FRG  Army.  Battalion 
commanders  In  the  British  Army  and  battalion  and  brigade  commanders 
In  the  U.S.  Army  receive  short  orientations  at  combined  arms  and 
technical  support  centers  Immediately  preceding  assumption  of 
command.  Canadian,  GDR,  Soviet,  and  to  some  extent  senior 
British  commanders  are  expected  to  learn  the  art  of  command 
while  attending  their  various  command  and  staff  colleges. 

Examinations  for  promotion  to  captain  and/or  major,  or  for 
entrance  Into  command  and  staff  colleges,  are  required  In  all  the 
foreign  armies  In  this  study.  The  prospect  of  examinations 
(combined  with  rather  formal  professional  development  systems  In 
the  Canadian  and  British  Armies)  places  a heavy  self-study  burden 
on  Junior  officers  In  these  foreign  armies.  Only  the  U.S.  Army 
does  not  test  Its  officers,  other  than  at  the  end  of  military 
courses . 

A summary  chart  of  officer  education  and  training  In  all 
seven  armies  Is  provided  as  an  Inclosure. 

5,  Advance^  <^lvl1.1an  '^^dncatlon. 

The  Importance  attached  to  a college  education  or  advanced 
degree  In  each  of  the  armies  analyzed  Is,  In  part,  a reflection 
of  the  respective  society's  view  of  such  education. 

Civilian  degrees  are  most  highly  valued  In  the  USSR,  GDR, 

FRG  and  USA.  The  upgrading  since  the  1960*8  of  military  schools 
to  degree  producing  Institutions  In  the  USSR  and  GDR  was  a direct 
result  of  this  Influence.  The  newly  created  Bundeswehr  Colleges 
serve  a similar  role  In  the  FRG,  which  Is  confronted  Td.th  more 
university  applicants  than  spaces.  A baccalaureate  degree  Is 
an  almost  absolute  necessity  for  retention  on  active  duty  In 
the  U.S.  Army  officer  corps;  most  successful  senior  officers 
have  advanced  degrees. 

A small  number  of  officer  specialists  In  the  FRG,  Canadian 
and  British  Armies  are  sent  to  civilian  universities  for 
advanced  degrees.  Additionally,  British  officers  may  attend 
the  Royal  Military  College  of  Science,  Shrlvenham  for  advanced 
degrees  In  scientific  subjects,  while  Canadian  officers  can 
obtain  a masters  degree  at  the  Royal  Military  College  of 
Canada  In  Kingston. 
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Common  Overview 
US  And  World  Environment 
Strategic  Military  Studies 
Military  Planning  and  Operations 
Command  and  Management  


The  course  ends  with  a 1-week  National  Security  Seminar — 
a forum  in  which  distinguished  leaders  of  government  discuss 
their  views  on  Issues  of  Importance  to  the  nation's  security 
and  welfare  with  students  and  faculty  of  the  U.S.  Army  War 
College,  together  with  invited  civilian  guests  from  across 
the  country. 

The  curriculum  at  the  National  War  College  is  oriented 
more  toward  joint  operations,  while  the  Industrial  College 
of  the  Armed  Forces  emphasizes  defense  resource  management. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  resident  training,  battalion  and 
brigade  commanders  of  combat  arms  units  attend  orientation  sessions 
at  branch,  combined  arms  and  technical  support  centers. 


Branch  qualification  is  the  first  order  of  business  for 
newly  commissioned  officers  in  the  Canadian,  British  and  U.S. 
Armies.  Officers  in  the  FRG  army,  although  branch  qualified 
before  attending  a Bundeswehr  college,  undergo  additional 
training  in  leadership  and  company  conmander  courses  before 
being  assigned  to  their  units.  Officers  of  the  Israeli,  CDR 
and  Soviet  Armies  begin  commissioned  service  already  branch 
qualified. 

Formal  staff  training  is  provided  all  captains  in ‘the 
Canadian,  British  and  FRG  Armies.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  later  training  at  Command  and  Staff  colleges  for  selected 
majors.  Command  and  staff  training  is  provided  to  only 
selected  officers  in  the  Israeli,  GDR,  Soviet,  and  U.S.  Armies. 

Senior  officer  extended  resident  education  in  national 
defense  strategy  is  provided  for  a very  few  officers  (LTC-BG) 
in  all  armies  except  that  of  the  FRG.  Only  the  U.S.  Army 
maintains  a service-specific  War  College,  although  Army  officers 
do  attend  joint  senior  colleges  and  representatives  of  the 
other  services  attend  the  Army  War  College.  Formal  updating 
and  retraining  programs  for  general  officers  exist  in  the  GDR 
and  Soviet  armies,  and  to  a limited  extent  at  the  British 
Royal  College  of  Defense  Studies  and  the  Canadian  National 
Defense  College. 


Academic  posltlona  within  Soviet  higher  military  institutions 
are  equated  by  lav  to  operational  billets  in  the  field.  For 
example,  a staff  academy  commandant  is  equal  to  a military  district 
commander;  a department  chairman — an  army  or  corps  commander;  a senior 
instructor—a  division  commander  or  chief  of  staff;  and  an  instructor — 
a regimental  commander.  "Appointment  to  a permanent  faculty  position 
at  a staff  academy. .. [is]  viewed  as  a promotion." 

It  should  not  be  too  surprising,  then,  to  note  from  a recent 
history  of  the  Voroshilov  General  Staff  Academy,  that  (as  of  1976)  the 
commandant  is  a 4-star  general.  His  first  deputy,  a 3-star  general, 
recently  left  to  bec-'me  the  commandant  of  Frunze  Hilitary  Staff 
Academy  (and  to  rece:  ve  his  fourth  star) . Deputy  Commandant  for 
Scientific  Research  at  Voroshilov  is  Professor  LT-GEN  (2  stars) 
Galvoronsky;  Deputy  Commandant  for  Support  is  MAJ-GEN  (1  star)  of 
Quartermasters  Gutsal.  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Strategy  is 
LT-GEN  Karpov,  who  arrived  at  the  academy  from  the  post  of  Chief  of 
Staff,  Central  Aslan  Military  District.  Senior  instructor  in  the 
Strategy  Department  1 i Professor  Doctor  LT-GEN  Kovalev.  Also  serving 
in  this  department  s a 13  additional  generals,  1 admiral  and  5 
colonels,  most  of  w)  'm  hold  professorial  or  associate  professorial 
rank,  and  have  Doct<  ates  or  Masters'  degrees.  Finally,  in  the 
academy  department  from  which  study  group  mentors  and  textbook 
writers  come,  there  are  32  generals.  All  this  at  an  institution 
which  rtms  2 courses  per  year  of  perhaps  no  more  than  100  students 
each! 

7.  Conclusion 


The  objective  of  comparing  selected  foreign  armies'  education 
and  training  systems  has  not  been  to  pass  judgment  on  who  has  the 
best  system.  Recent  educational  reforms  in  all  the  armies  studied 
here  suggest  leaders  in  each  army  believe  there  is  always  room  for 
Improvement.  The  purpose  of  this  comparative  study  has  been  to 
determine  what  practices  found  in  modem  armies,  representing  both 
East  and  West,  might  be  applicable  to  the  RETO  effort.  What 
education  and  training  policies  might,  if  proposed  by  RETO  and 
adopted  by  the  U.S.  Army,  provide  reliable  and  effective  means  for 
insuring  the  officer  of  the  1980s-1990s  is  prepared  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  an  increasingly  coiiq>lex  political  and  military 
environment? 

It  would  be  too  easy  to  view  foreign  army  systems  from  a purely 
quantitative  point  of  view.  The  fact  that  most  successful  U.S.  Army 
officers  acquire  about  138  weeks  of  formal  military  instruction — less 
than  their  counterparts  in  any  of  the  six  foreign  armies  studied — ^may 
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Soviet  and  GDR  army  officers  may  receive  advanced  degrees 
as  part  of  their  staff  college  work,  or  they  may  go  directly 
from  staff  college  to  full-time  studies  at  a civilian  university. 
U.S.  officers  may  acquire  a Master  of  Military  Art  and  Science 
degree  at  USACGSC  or  pursue  advanced  degrees  on  a cooperative 
basis  from  universities  located  nea‘  the  staff  and  senior  service 
colleges.  Additionally,  many  U.S.  officers  attend  civilian 
graduate  schools  on  full  government  scholarships. 

The  first  opportunity  for  many  Israeli  officers  to  stud}' 
for  a college  degree  occurs  while  they  are  at  the  IDF  Command 
and  Staff  College  or  the  National  Defense  College. 

6.  Faculty. 

The  quality  of  officer  education  and  training  is  directly 
related  to  the  quality  of  instruction.  Each  army  studied  here, 
including  the  U.S.,  appears  to  choose  its  faculties  from  among 
the  best  officers  available  (at  least  at  the  staff  college  and 
senior  service  college  level).  There  are,  nevertheless,  some 
major  differences  between  faculty  selection  in  the  foreign  armies 
and  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Israeli,  Canadian,  British  and  FRG  Armies,  for 
example,  most  key  instructors  at  the  staff  academies  are 
former  battalion  commanders.  (Very  little  is  known  about 
faculty  selection  at  the  GDR  Engels  Staff  Academy.)  At  the 
USACGSC,  subject  matter  specialists  and  former  staff  college 
students  are  employed  as  instructors.  More  than  one-half, 
however,  are  majors.  Among  the  lieutenant  colonels  and  colonels 
who  make  up  the  remainder  of  the  USACGSC  staff  and  faculty,  few 
have  commanded  battalions. 

The  most  remarkable  faculty,  by  all  accounts,  is  that  of 
the  Soviet  military  education  system.  Soviet  faculty  members  of 
commissioning  colleges,  staff  academies  and  the  Voroshilov 
General  Staff  Academy  are  primarily  professional  military 
teachers/scholars,  or  very  senior  officers  with  extensive 
military  experience.  Officers  are  selected  for  faculty 
development  while  in  attendance  at  one  of  the  staff  academies. 
Teaching,  combined  with  research  and  writing,  then  becomes  a 
career  specialty.  From  the  ranks  of  these  officers  will 
come  the  stateglsts  and  writers  of  doctrine  for  the  Soviet 
Army.  These  scholars  write  textbooks,  manuals  and  articles  for 
scholarly  military  journals  and  newspapers  published  by  the  MOD. 
Most  Soviet  military  scholars  will  retire  as  colonels  or 
1-star  generals,  although  some  will  achieve  3-or  4-star  rank. 
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or  nay  not  be  significant.  Even  If  that  138  weeks  represents  only 
one-third  the  amount  of  military  Instruction  received  by  a success- 
ful Soviet  officer,  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  quality  of 
training  may  compensate  for  the  lack  of  'quantity.' 

It  Is  with  this — quality — in  mind  that  the  following  practices 
which  appear  to  be  essential  elements  in  the  education  and  training 
systems  of  all  or  a majority  of  the  six  foreign  armies  studied — but 
lacking  In  the  U.S.  Army — are  recommended  for  consideration  by  RETO: 

- Early ‘Branch/Speclalty  designation  during  precommission 
training . 

- A structured,  controlled  self-study  program  for  junior  officers 
supervised  by  unit  commanders. 

- Formal  training  In  staff  procedures  for  all  captains. 

- Testing  on  professional  military  subjects  as  a prerequisite 
for  promotion  or  attendance  at  command  and  staff  colleges. 

- Commanders'  courses  for  all  echelons  of  command. 

- Reevaluation  of  the  manner  of  selecting  and  developing 
professional  military  faculty.  Placement  of  senior  or  retired 
officers  In  administrative  and  academic  leadership  positions  of 
Army  schools. 


Sources 

The  following  list  of  publications  represent  primary  sources 
from  which  descriptive  data  on  foreign  army  education  and  training 
systems  was  gathered.  Much  of  the  material  was  collected  and 
assendiled  by  MG  Benjamin  Harrison  and  LTC  Gunter  Seibert  during 
their  travels  to  Canada,  England,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
and  Israel,  or  prof erred  by  the  respective  attaches  here  in  Washington 

Israel ; 

Bowden,  Tom.  The  Education  Programme  of  the  Israeli  Defence 
Forces.  British  Army  Review.  No.  49.  April  1975. 

National  Defence  College.  Information  sheet.  July,  1977. 

United  Kingdom;  i 

Junior  Division.  The  Staff  College.  1977. 
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CoT.mand  and  Statt  College.  RETO.  March,  1978.  (See  Annex 
E,  Appendix  3). 

Graduate  Level  Education,  RETO.  March,  1978.  (See  Annex  P, 
Appendix  2) 

The  ROTC  Scholarship  Program.  RETO.  March  1978.  (See  Annex 
C)  . 
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Akadeinlva  General 'nogo  shtaba  (The  Gener  »1  Staff  Academy). 

.Ed.  by  Army  General  V.G.  Kulikov..  Moscow.  1976. 

A Met  Assessment  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  Mainover  Involved  In 
Premilitary  and  Reserve  Training  Programs.  General 
Electric  Center  for  Advanced  Studies.  Met  Assessment 
Programs  Office.  GE  77  TMP-28.  August,  1977. 

Dragunsklj,  D.  Col -Gen  of  Tank  Troops.  "Polevaya  akademiya" 

(The  field  academy).  Voennyl  vestnik.  1/1978. 

Kamkov,  I. A.  Dlya  tekh  kto  khocket  uchit'sys  v VUZakh  (For 

those  who  want  to  study  in  higher  educational  institutions)  . 
Moscow,  1967 . 

' and  V.M.  Ronoplyanlk.  Voennye  akademii  i 

uchillshcha  (Military  academies  and  colleges)  . Moscow,  1974 

Magonov,  1.,  Lt-Gen,  Commandant  of  the  Moscow  Combined  Arms 
Commissioning  College.  Stare1sh.\ya  kuznltsa  kadrov  (The 
Oldest  smithy  shop  for  producing  regular  officers) . 

Voenny.1  vestnik.  12/1977 

Scott,  Harriet.  Educating  the  Soviet  Officer  Corps.  Air; 

Force.  March,  1975. 

' et  al.  Toward  an  Assessment  of  the  Soviet 

Officer  Corps.  General  Electric  Company  Center  for  Advanced 
Studies.  Met  Assessment  Programs  Office.  GE  75  TMP-79. 
August,  1976. 


Battalion/Brigade  Command  Course.  RETO:  March,  1978.  (See 
Annex  F,  Appendix  2) . 

Precommlsslon,  Basic  and  Advanced  Course  (MEL  1-3) . Program 
Options  for  the  Reserve  Components.  ^RETO,  March,  1978. 
(See  Annex  Q) . 

The  Precommissioning  Screening  System.  RETO.  March,  1978. 
(See  Annex  C,  Appendix  1). 

General  Officer  Professional  Development  Through  a Program 
of  Continuing  Education  and  Training.  RETO.  March, 
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REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AMD  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 


ANNEX  I 

AN  ANLYSIS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 


1.  PURPOSE.  This  Annex  presents  a comparative  analysis  of  Industrial 
executive  development  programs,  based  on  a listing  of  salient  features 
that  are  common  to  all  programs.  Implications  are  drawn  for  Army  man- 
agement development  positions  In  the  future. 

2.  SCOPE.  Appendix  1 presents  the  analysis  In  nine  sections  and 
seven  Inclosures. 


1 Appendix 

1.  An  Analysis  of  Industrial  Management  Development  Programs 


*Thls  feature  suggests  that  the  Army  develop  a manpower  system 
that  links  together  US  lArmy  Material  Development  and  Readiness  Command 
activities  (technology  acquisitions) , Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(training)  activities,  US  Army  Kllltary  Personnel  Center  (assignment) 
practices.  Office,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel  policies 
(promotion,  retention) , Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  activities 
(accessions)  and  any  other  staff  agencies  engaged  In  organizational 
redesign  actions  (Organizational  Effectiveness  activities) . 

4.  Top  leadership  levels  commlted  to  and  Involved  In  the 
development  system. 

*Thls  Item  Implies  that  In  the  Army  It  Is  essential  that  the 
Chief  of  Staff  and  the  major  commands  have  sincere,  personal  com- 
mitment to  the  total  development  system.  This  commitment  needs  to 
not  only  be  verbalized  through  policy  decisions  but  also  to  be 
systematically  reinforced  through  actions.  Such  commitment  further 
suggests  that  generals  at  these  organizational  levels  regularly 
spepd  time  on  development  related  Issues  (e.g..  Inspecting  plans, 
rewarding  results,  rejecting  proposals  which  reflect  Inadequate 
manpower  planning,  etc.) . 

5.  A threefold  responsibility  for  development  between  the 
organization,  the  Individual  and  the  line  manager. 

*Thls  feature  Identifies  a need  for  the  Army  to  adopt  a 
deliberate  and  carefully  planned  strategy  to  result  In  the  officer 
corps  believing  and  accepting  such  threefold  responsibility  for 
development  - shared  equally  between  the  Army,  themselves  and  their 
commanders . 

6.  All  commanders,  leaders  and  managers  responsible  for  sub- 
ordinate development. 

*Thls  Item  suggests  that  within  the  Army  commitment  and  In- 
volvement In  the  development  system  must  extend  to  all  leaders  In 
the  hierarchy.  This  feature  recognizes  that  since  leaders  control 
the  reward  system  In  the  organization,  they  concomitantly  must  be 
made  cognizant  of  their  responsibilities  and  accountability  for 
subordinate  development.  Amy  leaders  must  be  made  aware  of  their 
obligations  with  respect  to  role  modeling,  coaching,  delegating, 
encouraging  and  helping  people  to  get  promoted.  It  must  be  demon- 
strated that  when  line  managers  are  faced  with  people  decisions, 
development  considerations  carry  visible  weight. 


REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 


APPENDIX  1 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

TO  ANNEX  I 

AN  ANLYSIS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 

SECTION  1 
EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Frequently,  In  the  design  of  education  and  training  systems,  one  is 
encouraged  to  examine  existing  programs  in  other  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  capitalizing  on  their  experience.  Hopefully,  the  insights 
gained  by  such  an  examination  will  prove  to  be  of  value.  This  study 
represents  a comparative  analysis  of  industrial  executive  development 
programs.  The  following  13  items  represent  the  salient  features  common 
to  successful  development  programs.  Highlighted  below  each  feature  is 
a potential  extrapolation  of  that  item  to  the  Army.  While  these  fea-- 
tures  are  not  priorltiaed  in  any  order,  together  they  define  a total 
developmental  system  that  encompasses  many  significant  inter-relation- 
ships between  the  parts. 

1.  Presence  of  a master  development  plan  or  model  that  provides 
an  overall  blue  print  for  all  training  and  education  efforts  in  the 
organization. 

*This  feature  of  successful  industrial  programs  suggests  that  the 
Army  develop  a "big  picture"  describing  the  total  developmental  scheme 
as  well  as  the  overall  plan  to  achieve  training  and  educational  objectives. 

2.  An  organizational  phllorophy  and  climate  that  openly  supports 
development  efforts. 

* This  feature  suggests  that  the  Army  articulate  its  formal 
philosophy  regarding  development.  Including  applicable  reward  pol- 
icies which  should  be  congruent  with  the  stated  philosophy. 

3.  A manpower  system  that  integrates  the  various  subsystems 
that  influence  the  development  process. 
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^Features  8 and  9 together  support  an  additional  implication 
with  respect  to  the  Army.  Industry,  because  of  its  peculiarity, 
is  afforded  the  luxury  of  training  only  that  small  number  of  managers 
that  have  been  selected  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  organizational 
level.  The  military,  unfortunately,  cannot  function  under  such  a 
philosophy.  Since  the  Army  does  not  know  who  will  become  top  level 
leaders  and  additionally  because  of  mobilization  requirements,  all 
eligible  officers  must  be  trained  appropriately  at  each  organizational 
level.  Such  a philosophical  difference  supports  the  existence  of 
USACGSC,  USAWC  and  additional  senior  level  training  within  the  Army. 

10.  A contingency  approach  to  the  selection  of  training  tasks 

as  well  as  training  strategies.  . 

' *Thls  feature  suggests  that  the  Army  needs  to  recognize  that 
application  of  the  Instructional  System  Design  approach  is  best 
suited  for  technical  tasks  (“hard  skills") . Application  of  the 
system  to  the  "soft  skills"  (managerial  and  leadership  skills) 
requires  that  some  variations  in  the  process  become  acceptable. 
(Industrial  development  programs  have  recognized  that  some 
managerial  tasks  simply  do  not  lend  themselves  to  routine  job 
analysis  procedures,  nonetheless  they  consider  training  in  such 
areas  (normally  people  oriented  skills)  as  crucial.) 

*Thls  item  further  implies  that  detailed  job  task  analysis 
efforts,  when  feasible,  could  reinforce  the  development  and 
utilization  of  professional  qualification  standards  and/or 
examinations.  Since  an  inherent  part  of  any  job  analysis 
effort  is  the  Identification  of  performance  standards,  these 
same  standards  could  serve  as  a solid  foundation  for  the 
development  of  qualification  standards.  Further,  these  same 
standards  could  likewise  become  useful  in  tailoring  training 
to  best  meet  student  needs. 

11.  Presence  of  a long  term  detailed  evaluation  plan  for 
training  and  '.evelopment  efforts. 

^Thls  feature  of  successful  programs  suggests  that  the  Army 
recognize  that  in  light  of  increasing  budgetary  constraints  re- 
garding all  training  efforts,  the  necessity  for  demonstrating 
effectiveness  becomes  absolutely  essential,  (Development  of 
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7.  Recognition  that  development  is  a long  term  proposition. 

*This  item  suggests  that  within  the  Army,  development  must 
become  a way  of  life.  Its  motivational  value  must  be  clearly 
recognized  and  accepted  and  it  needs  to  be  understood  that 
results  are  a long  term  proposition. ' Further,  this  feature 
suggests  that  no  matter  how  much  budget  pressure  might  be  exerted 
by  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the  Congress  on  the  Army's 
development  efforts,  the  central  "core"  of  the  development  program 
must  remain  unaffected. 

8.  A changing  overall  emphasis  in  training  and  development 
from  a specialty  orientation  at  the  lower  levels  to  a generalist 
orientation  at  higher  organizational  levels . 

*This  feature  requires  that  the  Army  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
job  of  higher-level  leaders  (as  that  of  general  managers)  differs 
considerable  from  the  job  of  lower-level  leaders.  This  item  further 
suggests  that,  (1)  successful  top  level  leadership  demands  con- 
ceptual skills  which  must  provide  an  integrative  function  with  a 
strategic  direction  as  opposed  to  action  and  operation  oriented 
skills,  and  (2)  top  level  leaders  must  be  generalists.  These 
distinctions,  in  turn,  support  the  necessity  for,  (1)  a changing 
developmental  emphasis  at  the  mid-level  - supporting  the  require- 
ment for  such  training  at  USACGSC;  (2)  a requirement  for  a con- 
certed generalist  orientation  at  the  senior  service  level. 

9.  Effective  leadership  and  management  skills  comprised  of 
nine  separate  dimensions  of  behavior  which  vary  at  each  of  five 
organizational  levels. 

*This  item  suggests  that  the  Army  seriously  reexamine  the 
specific  skill  emphasis  at  each  of  five  organizational  levels. 

An  analysis  of  Army  training  programs  conducted  previously 
indicates  that  minimal  change  will  be  required  at  entry  and 
lower  levels.  Proper  emphasis  already  exists  at  these  levels 
on  technical  (specialty)  skills  and  basic  leadership  skills. 

At  the  mid-level,  however,  the  existing  school  emphasis  must 
show  a significant  change  toward  more  management  skills  as  well  as 
battalion  and  brigade  level  tactical  skills.  At  the  senior  levels, 
the  emphasis  must  likewise  swing  much  more  heavily  toward  future 
oriented  skills  such  as  strategizing,  decision  analysis,  fore- 
casting, policymaking,  etc.  (specific  details  are  in  Inclosure 
7). 


SECTION  II 


INTRODUCTION 


Organiration  theory  suggests  that  there  are  certain  basic  principles 
which  apply  equally  to  all  organizations.  One  might  expect  then,  that 
any  detailed  examination  of  organizations  would  identify  some  common- 
ality in  basic  needs  and  problems.  Further,  since  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  management  group  in  an  organization  to  cope  with  all 
aspects  of  organization  functions,  one  might  likewise  expect  certain 
similarities  in  existing  management  skills  and  techniques.  In  fact,  it 
might  be  argued  that  the  most  important  part  of  management's  Job  is  to 
appraise  subordinates  effectively  and  then  to  help  develop  their  abilities 
No  matter  how  strong  a company  may  be  financially,  trouble  is  Inevitable 
if  it  does  not  have  an  adequate  supply  of  trained,  highly  skilled  and 
motivated  managers  available  at  all  organizational  levels.  Since  this 
applies  to  all  organizations,  one  could  thus  reasonably  exp  jt  some 
congruency  in  the  extent  and  nature  of  management  development  efforts. 
Instead,  such  efforts  in  civilian  corporations  are  noteworthy  not  for 
their  similarities  but  rather  for  their  variability. 

Some  companies  have  extremely  sophisticated  programs  built  upon 
exhaustive  Job  analysis  efforts  and  linked  together  with  such  diverse 
management  programs  as  manpower  planning,  organizational  development  and 
wage  and  salary  administration.  Other  companies  merely  engage  In 
miscellaneous  training,  loosely  tied  to  Job  requirements  and  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  background  of  the  individual  trainer  or  consultant. 

This  effort  is  an  attempt  to  describe  existing  management  development 
programs  with  a view  toward  synthesizing  those  elements  which  appear  to 
distinguish  successful  programs  from  unsuccessful  ones  and  which  appear 
to  have  unique  applicability  to  the  military.  Since  all  development 
programs  eventually  succeed  or  fall  because  of  the  climate  they  operate 
in,  this  effort  will  begir  with  a discussion  of  organizational  climate  as 
it  impacts  on  management  development  efforts.  In  the  final  analysis.  It 
is  the  climate  in  an  organization  which  ultimately  provides  substance  to 
training  and  development  programs.  Next,  the  discussion  will  focus  on 
the  training  content  question.  This  will  be  followed  by  an  analysis  of 
appropriate  training  strategies  presently  employed.  Then,  the  discussion 
will  briefly  touch  upon  details  regarding  the  utilization  of  the 
trained  resource.  Finally,  specific  implications  pertaining  uniquely 
to  the  military  will  be  discussed. 


detailed  evaluation  plans  would  not  only  help  Justify  training 
expenditures  but  equally  Important,  would  maximize  the  selection 
of  efficient  training  techniques.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
Army  school  system  (where  the  majority  of  officers  receive  train- 
ing and  education  at  regular  intervals) , It  would  be  particularly 
useful  to  determine  what  skills  are  learned  on-the-job  In  the  in- 
terim period  between  formal  training.  Utilization  of  an  assess- 
ment center  process  could  uncover  such  skills. 

12.  Personnel  policies  that  maximize  utilization  of  trained 
resources . 

*Thls  Item  suggests  that  It  Is  absolutely  essential  for  Army 
policies  to  make  maximum  use  of  trained  resources.  Such  policies 
would  thus  facilitate  negotiations  with  0MB  and  the  Congress  re- 
garding funds  and  would  also  maximize  the  motivational  value  of 
recently  acquired  training  for  trainees.  (Development  was  shown 
prevously  to  be  a product  of  motivation  and  attitudes,  skills 
and  knowledge,  and  opportunity.  Proper  utilization  of  the  trained 
resource  Is  what  constitutes  the  opportunity  variable.) 

13.  Recognition  of  the  Increasing  complexity  of  management 
tasks . 

*Thls  Item  suggests  that  the  Army  recognize  that  because  of 
the  Increasing  complexity  of  leadership  situations,  reliance  on 
traditional  techniques  will  frequently  not  be  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  mission.  Therefore,  the  Army  must  rely  on  maxlmun 
utilization  of  new  developments  In  the  whole  spectrum  of  managing 
people. 
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SECTIOM  III 


OEGA?.'IZATIONAL  CLL'-L^^TE 


The  prevailing  psychological  climace  wiihin  an  organization  both  reflects 
as  well  as  dictates  that  organization's  philosophy  toward  training  and 
development.  To  argue  which  is  the  cause  and  which  the  effect  is  perhaps 
acadamic,  for  no  one  would  deny  that  the  impact  of  climate  on  training  and 
development  is  Indeed  pronounced. 

There  are  many  variables  that  combine  to  define  an  organization’s  culture 
or  climate.  Its  relative  success  economically  vis  a vis  competitors.  Its 
geographic  location,  the  make  up  of  its  work  force  and  numerous  other 
variables,  both  e::ternal  and  internal.  Of  these,  however,  two  appear  to 
be  particularly  important  with  respect  to  management  developmen'  efforts. 

First  is  the  attitude  within  the  organization  that  either  favors  or  dis- 
favors management  development.  Second,  and  by  far  the  more  critical,  are  the 
actual  behavioral  practices  pertaining  to  development  efforts.  This  latter 
variable  is  paramount  simply  because  attitudes  are  not  always  specifically 
articulated  within  an  organization  and  one  must  frequently  infer  existing 
attitudes  frok-  actual  behavioral  practices. 

Industrial  psychologists  have  long  been  interested  in  the  conditions  which 
make  a worker  effective  in  his  job.  Viteles  (1953)  identified  the  development 
of  the  "will  to  work"  as  industry's  core  problem  in  the  utilization  of  its 
manpower.  McGregor  (1960)  and  Likert  (1961)  outlined  theories  of  management 
based  largely  on  assumptions  about  human  motivation.  Vrooa  (1967)  proposed 
a theory  of  motivation  in  terms  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  force  on 
the  individual  to  exert  different  levels  of  effort  In  perfoming  a given 
task.  Attempts  on  the  same  task  have  historically  been  based  on  two  some- 
what different  assumptions.  The  first  of  these  assumptions  is  that  the 
performance  of  a person  can  best  be  understood  in  terms  of  his  skills 
(abilities)  to  perform  that  task.  This  assumption  led  to  efforts  to 
measure  abilities,  either  as  a result  of  performance  or  standardized  tests 
or  through  observation,  and  to  use  these  measurements  in  the  selection  and 
placement  of  workers.  It  also  led  to  efforts  to  increase  performance  by 
developing  and  increasing  workers'  skills  (abilities)  through  training. 

The  second  of  these  two  assumptions  is  that  perform.ance  is  to  be  understood 
in  terms  of  motives  (needs  or  preferences)  and  the  conditions  for  their 
satisfaction  in  the  work  situation.  It  can  be  stated  more  succinctly  in 
the  proposition  that  the  level  of  performance  of  a worker  on  a task  or 
job  la  a direct  function  of  his  motivation  to  perform  effectively.  This 
assumption  has  led  to  an  attempt  to  identify  the  conditions  which  generate 
a high  level  of  motivation  and  to  establish  them  in  work  situations. 
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By  no  means  Is  this  analysis  purported  to  be  an  exhaustive  comparison  of 
civilian  executive  development  programs.  Corporations  whose  Inputs  were 
solicited  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  size.  Industry  grouping  or 
reputation  for  excellence  In  specific  subject  areas  — and  some  for  all 
three.  Many  companies  not  surveyed  would  have  been  equally  qualified  to 
contribute  but  time  precluded  an  exhaustive  analysis.  Sufficient  breadth 
has  been  obtained,  however,  to  strongly  support  the  Implication  section. 
Interviews  were  conducted  with  high  level  executives.  In  keeping  with 
industry  requests,  specific  reference  to  Individual  corporations  will  be 
avoided.  A list  of  contrlb'  ' 'ng  Institutions  appears  at  inclosure  1. 


Mosel  (1957)  and  Haire  (1964)  point  out  that  although  certain  kinds  of 
behavior  may  be  reinforced  by  trainers  or  peers  during  the  training  period, 
such  behavior  has  little  chance  of  being  translated  back  to  the  Job  situation 
if  the  trainer's  boss  does  not  reward  the  learning  or  allow  it  to  be  practiced. 
Haire  points  out  that  it  is  the  superior  who  controls  most  of  the  rewards  and 
determines  the  value  system  In  the  everyday  work  situation.  The  findirg 
appetrs  to  be  particularly  appropo  to  the  military  environment. 

Clement  (1975)  proposed  a developmental  model  drawing  together  and  relating 
the  fundamental  variables  of  motivation,  skills  and  opportunity  (Figure  1) . 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  management  development  occurs  only  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  entire  process.  While  not  denying  that  a significant  portion 
of  the  development  process  is  addressed  within  a formal  training  system, 
this  model  recognizes  that  there  are  organizational  factors  which  ultimately 
impact  on  success  of  th~  entire  developmental  effort.  For  example,  a highly 
motivated  trainee,  provided  requisite  skills  and  knowledge  to  perform  a task 
and  then  denied  an  opportunity  to  actually  perform  that  task,  is  likely  to 
become  extremely  frustrated  and  ultimately  cynical  (feedback  line  1). 

Similarly,  an  individual  required  to  perform  a task  without  having  been 
adequately  trained  will  also  become  frustrated  no  matter  how  well  motivated 
ha  may  be  (feedback  line  2).  Positive  feedback  (line  3)  affecting  motivation 
and  attitudes  occurs  only  when  the  entire  development  sequence  is  completed. 


Training.  Education  and  Development 

Tha  Army  has  traditionally  observed  a marked  delineation  between  training 
and  education.  Training  is  generally  considered  to  encompass  the  imparting 
of  skills  and  knowledge  within  a narrow  range.  Development  on  the  other 
hand  is  generally  thought  to  encompass  a much  broader  perspective  involved 
in  developing  the  whole  person  - iocially.  Intellectually  and  physically. 

A true  development  program  is  n. t reducible  to  a handful  of  training  programs 
for  management.  Development  is  nt  her  a program  nor  even  a series  of  programs. 
It  is  a total  system  - a continual  rocess  carried  on  throughout  the  life 
of  individual  organizational  members.  Nonetheless,  training  is  an  Important 
ingredient  of  a total  development  system.  - This  distinction  is  important 
from  B^ore  than  an  academic  point  of  view  for  its  presence  or  absence  in  an 
organization  sheds  great  light  on  the  actual  training  and  education  philos- 
ophy 'extant  within  that  organization. 


How  can  these  two  assumptions  be  reconciled?  The  most  obvious  solution  is 
to  suggest  that  both  are  only  partially  correct.  A worker's  level  of  per- 
formance on  his  job  is  dependent  both  on  his  ability  and  on  his  motivation. 
The  evidence  which  exists  suggests  rather  strongly  that  ability  and  motiva- 
tion, as  typically  measured  or  manipulated,  do  not  affect  performance 
independently,  but  rather  interact  with  one  another.  It  has  been  shown 
that  a given  Increment  in  aoti\atlon  has  greater  positive  effect  on  the 
performance  of  those  high  in  ability  than  of  those  low  in  ability.  (Wyatt, 
1934).  The  general  picture  emerging  from  these  and  other  relevant  studies 
is  that  the  effects  of  motivation  on  performance  are  dependent  on  the  level 
of  skill  (ability)  of  the  worker,  and  the  relationship  of  skill  to  perfor- 
mance are  not  additive  but  interactive.  Available  data  suggests,  nowever, 
something  more  closely  resembling  the  mulf*pllcative  relationship  depicted 
in  the  following  formula: 

Performance  ■ Function  (Skills  x Motivation) 


Importance  of  Climate 

The  results  of  a study  by  Fleishman,  Harris  and  Burtt  (1955)  sugf-isted 
that  the  day-to-day  climate  in  the  work  environment  was  crucial  to  perfor- 
mance irrespective  of  the  quality  of  training.  Foremen  apparently  learned 
different  attitudes  for  different  situations.  The  attitude  that  Is  "right" 

In  the  training  situation  may  be  very  different  from  the  one  that  "pays  off" 

In  the  industrial  environment.  These  results  suggest  that  management 
training  cannot  be  considered  in  isolation  from  the  social  environment  in 
which  the  manager  must  actually  function.  In  this  sense,  management 
training  must  be  viewed  as  an  attempt  at  social  change  which  Involves  the 
reorganization  of  an  individual's  perceptual  field.  The  Implication  seems 
to  be  that  certain  aspects  of  the  manager's  environment  may  have  to  be 
reorganized  If  training  Is  to  be  effective  In  modifying  Individual  behavior. 

Campbell  (1970)  similarly  notes  the  potential  limiting  effect  of  climate, 
or  environment,  on  training  efforts.  His  model  specifies  opportunity 
variables  which  refer  to  situational  and  organizational  factors  that  influence 
the  managerial  process.  They  include  such  things  as  task  characteristics, 
struc''ural  components,  group  influences,  communication  patterns  and  organ- 
izational climate. 

a 

It  is  extremely  important  that  an  organization's  stated  philosophy  and 
attitude  toward  management  development  be  consistent  with  its  actual  day 
to  day  practices.  Support  for  development  has  to  be  operationalized  through 
actual ^opportunities  for  development  such  as  formal  training.  Job  rotation, 
job  enrichment,  coaching  and  the  like.  Wage  and  salary  administration  and 
other  exlstlrs^  reward  systems  must  reinforce  the  development  effort. 
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SECTION  IV 

SALIENT  FEATURES  OF  SUCCESSFUL  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 


It  Is  difficult  to  judge  whether  an  organization's  training  and  development 
efforts  are  successful  or  not.  There  simply  Is  a lack  of  empirical  evidence 
supporting  such  claims.  Admittedly,  there  is  a wealth  of  data  and  end  of 
course  evaluations  reflecting  participants  perception  of  the  worth  of  training 
efforts.  Whether  or  not  recently  acquired  skills  are  In  fact  transfered  to 
the  Individuals  actual  work  environment  Is  an  entirely  different  question, 
however.  The  data  attesting  to  this  contention  is  noticeable  because  of 
its  absence.  This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  on  a micro-level  training  Is  not 
valuable.  With  respect  to  specific  technical  skills  within  a narrow  range 
of  a specific  Job  (for  e'tample,  operating  a piece  of  equipment)  there  Is 
adequate  evidence  to  sup,.ort  the  value  of  training  efforts . When  one 
broadens  his  perspective  through  to  the  more  complex  tasks  of  managing  and 
leading  this  conclusion  is  not  so  obvious. 

Fred  Fiedler,  a leading  authority  in  the  leadership  area,  goes  so  far  as 
to  contend  that  there  Is  no  long  term  effect  in  terms  of  actual  behavioral 
change  as  a result  of  leadership  training  and  experience.  He  cites  a 
ntimber  of  studies  which  In  his  view  support  this  contention  - the  most 
noteworthy  being  the  long  term  assessment  program  of  management  personnel 
conducted  by  Doug  Bray  and  associates  at  AT&T. 

Since  it  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  endeavor  to  accept  or  refute  such  a 
contention  but  rather  to  review  existing  management  development  programs, 
this  Issue  will  not  be  pursued  further.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  regardless  of  such  contentions,  many  highly  successful  organizational 
management  teams  still  strongly  believe  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  management 
development  efforts.  Those  organizations  that  appear  to  have  the  more 
successful  training  and  development  programs  (based  upon  a comparative 
analysis)  have  the  following  characteristics. 


: 1 


Top  Management  Commitment 

Commitment  on  the  part  of  top  level  management  is  the  most  Important  require- 
ment for  executive  development  programs.  Without  top  level  commitnent  In 
deed  as  well  as  word,  development  efforts  are  likely  to  achieve  only  marginal 
success. 
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THE  LEADERSHIP  DEVELOPHENTAL  MODEL 


•Reprinted  from  Leadership  Mono®*aph  Series  #7,  "A  ProB'essive  Model  for  Leadership  Development" 


The  job  of  general  manager  often  presents  a discontinuity  In  managerial 
effectiveness  for  some  who  have  had  a long  track  record  of  managerial  success. 
The  skills  of  a multifunction  general  manager  differ  considerable  from 
previously  learned  skills.  Topical  expertise  In  a function  (l.e.,  marketing, 
accounting.)  are  action  and  operation  oriented,  not  strategic  oriented.  Such 
expertise  is  characterized  by  an  Internal  orientation,  a differentiated 
focus  rather  than  an  Integrated  focus.  Successful  general  managership 
demands  Just  the  opposite.  It  Is  totally  dependent  on  conceptual  skills 
which  provide  an  Integrative  function,  determine  strategic  direction  and 
allocate  resources,  suggest  policy  and  build  multifunction  teams. 

Training  and  development  efforts  generally  support  the  generalist  vs 
specialist  strategy.  Low  level  managers,  when  trained  at  all,  are  normally 
trained  In  a limited  capacity  for  a specific  technical  job.  Frequently, 
such  training  also  Includes  an  Introductory  block  on  management  skills 
(the  content  of  which  will  be  discussed  later).  Training  at  all  other 
levels  Is  of  the  general  management  variety.  The  total  extent  of  such 
efforts  does  not  amount  to  much.  Typically,  a mid-level  executive  will  be 
exposed  to  a general  management  training  program  of  approximately  2 weeks 
duration.  Host  corporations  rely  upon  Individual  development  occurring 
on  the  job.  Rather  than  viewing  their  education  efforts  as  primarily 
training  they  see  the  corporate  role  as  one  of  developing  the  total  individ- 
ual. They  attempt  to  do  this  through  careful  movement  of  high  potential 
executives  through  key  management  positions.  Generally,  the  identification 
of  these  key  positions  Is  based  upon  the  intuitive  cumulative  knowledge  of 
previously  successful  managers.  In  companies  with  more  sophisticated 
executive  development  programs  (programs  based  upon  detailed  job  analysis 
efforts  - see  next  section  for  particulars)  key  positions  are  Identified 
and  clustered  together  Into  career  paths.  In  these  companies,  executive 
movement  Is  carefully  orchestrated  by  executive  development  committees. 

These  committees  are  staffed  by  highly  qualified  staff  members. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  successful  top  level  executives  are  normally 
developed  within  a generalist  philosophy,  substantial  specialist  programs 
exist  also.  Specialization  Is  not  kept  under  wraps  In  those  corporations 
with  successful  management  development  programs.  While  it  Is  true  that 
not  many  specialists  rise  to  the  top  of  their  particular  specialty  function 
and  almost  never  go  on  to  become  top  line  managers,  nonetheless,  there  are 
career  tracks  for  specialists.  To  accommodate  such  employees,  a system  of 
successively  more  demanding  assignments  leading  to  top  professional  or  tech- 
nical responsibilities,  accompanied  by  appropriate  improvement  In  titles, 
salaries  and  other  perquisites  has  been  created.  Training  and  development 
efforts,  however,  genexally  affect  the  specialist  In  a much  narrower  range. 
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It  ly  top  management  who  make  policy  decisions  which  either  support 
or  negate  total  development  efforts..  Such  policies  Include  much 
more  than  decisions  to  provide  necessary  training  facilities.  They 
Include  such  related  policy  questions  as  selection  and  promotion, 
manpower  planning,  wage  and  salary  administration  and  perhaps  most 
Important  allocation  of  their  most  precious  commodity  - time.  In 
one  corpatlon,  executive  development  responsibilities  require  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  management's  time.  At  the  coiT>orate  level, 
the  chief  executive  officer  Is  chairman  of  the  company's  executive 
development  committee.  He  meets  weekly  with  other  board  members  to 
review  the  management  development  plans  and  activities  of  the  corpora- 
tion's main  operating  organizations. 

In  other  corporations,  the  chief  executive  officer  regularly  spends 
time  on  the  various  tasks  of  planning  for  top-level  executive  succes- 
sion, and  this  fact  Is  well  known  throughout  the  organization.  Con- 
comitant with  such  high  level  Interest  Is  the  related  requirement 
for  all  levels  of  management  to  be  actively  Involved  In  development 
efforts.  Successful  programs  are  characterized  by  line  managers 
clearly  recognizing  their  basic  responsibilities  for  developing 
subordinates. 

The  needs  of  the  organization  Include  attaching  visible  weight  to 
development  considerations  when  people  decisions  are  made.  Recruit- 
ing efforts  In  companies  with  successful  programs  are  carefully  tied 
to  the  total  manpower  program.  Management  tries  to  rotate  job  assign- 
ments In  a way  that  will  develop  and  broaden  employee  skills  as  well 
as  fill  the  company's  replacement  needs.  Training  programs  per  se 
generally  apply  to  lower  management  levels. 

Generalist  vs  Specialist 

There  Is  no  question  that  top  corporate  managers  are  generalists. 

Successful  executives  are  promoted  because  of  their  demonstrated  ability 
to  manage  widely  diversified  activities  and  responsibilities.  Clearly 
the  path  to  the  top  is  through  a progression  of  positions  calling  for  a 
broad  range  of  management  abilities.  Regardless  of  how  a corporation 
might  be  organized,  those  executives  who  progress  to  top  management 
levels  do  so  because  of  their  abilities  to  manage  a variety  of  line 
and  staff  responsibilities.  At  one  point  in  their  career  they  might 
have  been  responsible  for  the  performance  of  a manufacturing  operation, 
later  they  might  have  been  in  charge  of  a major  marketing  function 
and  still  later  a substantial  geographic  region  or  major  organizational 
subunit.  As  a general  manager,  all  of  these  relationships  are  different, 
and  probably  for  the  first  time.  It  Is  fairly  typical  to  see  compet- 
itive middle  managers  moved  through  a succession  of  positions  within 
a given  function  as  well  as  across  functions  to  total  task  responsibilities. 


Other  climate  examples  Include  an  organizational  value  system  that  stresses 
individual  choice.  So  long  as  the  path  to  the  top  rung  of  the  organizational 
ladder  is  clear,  no  penalty  is  applied  to  those  individuals  who  choose  to 
follow  a different  career  path.  They  are  not  ostracized  from  the  organization 
for  having,  made  that  choice.  In  no  way  does  this  suggest,  however,  that 
successful  executive  development  programs  are  devoid  of  incentives  or  that 
persuasive  tactics  are  non-existent.  Itather,  It  Is  Intended  to  point  out 
that  once  a decision  has  been  mile,  the  organization  still  views  the  Individual 
involved  as  a worthwhile  contrlh.itlng  member.  It  is  Important  to  point  out 
that  in  more  and  more  situation-^-  such  a choice  is  being  made  by  the  individual 
rather  than  the  institution.  Tl-.e  concept  here  is  to  put  the  individual  (not 
management)  into  the  position  o.  being  held  accountable  for  options  selected, 
alternative  paths  unpursued  and  for  successes  and  failures  throughout  and  at 
the  end  of  his  career.  This  point  will  be  elaborated  on  in  the  summary  and 
conclusions  section. 

Finally,  in  many  cases,  specific  rewards  have  been  offered  upon  successful 
completion  of  development  efforts.  In  one  corporation  promotion  almost 
Invariably  follows  successful  completion  of  a major  development  hurdle.  In 
still  other  organizations,  positions  of  increasing  responsibility  which  in 
turn  have  the  potential  to  lead  to  promotion  are  the  tangible  pay  offs. 

All  of  these  outcomes  give  substance  to  an  organizational  value  system 
which  favors  development. 
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Total  Manpower  Systea 


Most  companies  who  are  concerned  with  executive  development,  tend  to  think 
of  and  label  their  activities  in  this  regard  as  a "system."  Utilization  of 
the  concept  "system"  is  important  in  two  respects.  First,  since  most  develop- 
ment programs  rely  priznarily  on  promotions  from  within,  they  are  thus  dependent 
on  the  internal  input  of  lower  level  managers.  Thus,  leading  companies  tend 
to  view  their  management  development  systems  and  sub-systems  as  a type  oi 
pipeline,  with  accession  personnel  entering  the  system  at  one  end  and  highly 
trained  managers  emerging  from  the  other  end. 

"Systems"  thinking  has  been  of  considerable  importance  in  still  another  sense. 

In  organizations  with  successful  development  programs  the  activities  performed 
by  management  in  implementing  the  total  manpower  system  are  interdependent 
and  often  sequential.  The  product  of  one  sub-system  often  serves  as  input 
into  additional  sub-systems  (e.g.,  organization  redesign  is  an  important 
ingredient  in  management  development).  Additionally,  there  frequently 
exists  feedback  loops  between  all  sub-elements  of  the  total  system.  Graphically, 
the  system  might  appear  as  follows: 


Accessions 


Top 

Executives 


FIGURE  2 


Organization  Value  System 

Reference  was  made  previously  to  the  criticality  of  an  organization’s  reward 
system  reinforcing  its  development  effort.  The  significance  of  this  point 
should  not  be  underestimated.  Corporations  that  successfully  stress  the 
individuals  role  in  development  do  so  in  a climate  that  openly  fosters  growth. 

Growth  and  development  as  manifested  in  successful  performance  is  closely 
followed  with  increasing  responsibilities.  Fencing  off  or  hiding  of  manage- 
ment talent  is  not  an  acceptable  practice  in  organizations  with  successful 
executive  development  programs.  In  one  company,  official  company  policy 
encouraged  subordinates  to  actively  seek  more  challenging  jobs  for  which 
they  feel  qualified  despite  the  temporary  disruption  that  this  policy 
encouraged.  In  all  fairness,  however,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
policy  applied  chiefly  to  lower  level  employees. 
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Such  a brief  description  of  this  methodology  in  no  way  does  justice  to  the 
true  complexity  of  the  process.  Suffice  It  to  say,  however,  that  such  a 
detailed  undertaking  requires  not  Only  considerable  resources  but  also 
entails  a rather  lengthy  period  of  time.  The  principle  advantage  of  such 
an  analysis,  however,  is  that  once  completed,  a company  Is  then  able  to 
tailor  its  total  training  program  to  meet  its  unique  management  needs  In  a 
way  that  maximizes  the  potential  transfer  of  skills  to  the  actual  managerial 
job. 

Training  needs  identified  from  one  corporation’s  detailed  task  analysis 
are  shown  in  luclosure  2.  Specific  tasks /behaviours  in  this  company  were 
grouped  into  the  following  general  clusters: 

Hanagement's  Contribution 

Management's  Social  and  Legal  Responsibility 

Business  Economics 

Management  Science 

Individual  and  Group  Behavior 

Leader  Behavior 

Communications 

Optimizing  Job  Performance 

Support  Systems 

Labor  Relations 

Inter -company  and  inter-industry  relations 

This  listing  of  training  needs  does  not  apply  equally  to  all  levels  of 
management.  Inclosure  2 highlights  the  differences  for  each  of  two 
organizational  levels. 

Other  corporate  j"'b  analysis  efforts,  while  not  as  thorough  as  this,  method- 
ologically, nonetheless  employed  rather  extensive  use  of  the  interview.  In 
one  company  large  numbers  of  job  Incumbents  as  well  as  their  immediate 
supervisors  were  subjected  to  Indepth  interviews  for  the  pu?T>ose  of  identifying 
critical  management  tasks.  The  Interviews  were  content  analy:;cd  and  final 
listings  of  critical  skills  were  developed.  The  primary  difference  between 
the  two  approaches  discussed  thusfar  was  in  the  procedural  steps  that  led 
to  the  identification  of  skill  categories.  The  detailed  task  analysis 
effort  first  Identified  tasks  which  were  subsequently  clustered  to  form 
general  skill  categories.  The  interview  method  tended  to  Identify  skills 
directly.  Both  methods  Identified  some  similar  skill  categories,  however, 
the  detailed  process  facilitated  the  development  of  performance  standards 
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SECTION  V 


CONTENT  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 


While  *11  corporations  contend  that  their  management  development  programs 
are  based  upon  job  analysis  efforts,  the  detail  and  rigor  with  which  they 
apply  the  variety  of  available  job  analysis  techniques  causes  one  to  view 
this  contention  as  highly  suspect.  Since  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
endeavor  to  describe  the  job  analysis  process  per  se,  the  following  discussion 
will  instead  focus  on  two  points  (1)  a brief  description  of  the  methodology 
employed  in  determining  training  needs  and  (2)  a summary  of  the  detailed 
content. 

Detailed  content  of  the  executive  development  programs  analyzed  in  this 
investigation  can  perhaps  best  be  described  as  outgrowth  of  one  of  three 
major  organizational  approaches: 

1.  Job  analysis  efforts. 

2.  Kanagement  intuition. 

3.  Crisis  response. 


Job  Analysis 

Those  programs  that  are  based  upon  sophisticated  job  analysis  efforts  rel^ 
heavily  upon  data  gathered  by  one  of  two  general  methods  - questionnaires 
and/or  interviews.  The  quality  of  such  endeavors  is  propo..tlonate  to  the 
degree  that  they  reflect  technical  knowledge  and  skills  (which  lends  Itself 
more  easily  to  job  analysis  efforts)  or  general  management  knowledge  and 
skills.  In  nearly  all  cases,  organizations  are  able  to  quite  effectively 
analyze  the  technical  requirements  of  the  job.  This  is  particularly  true 
with  respect  to  lower  ox'ganlzatlonal  levels.  Where  they  begin  to  encounter 
difficulties,  however,  is  in  the  identification  of  management  needs. 

The  most  sophisticated  management  development  program  examined  and  the  one 
best  able  to  overcome  the  above  mentioned  difficulty  was  based  upon  an 
exhaustive  and  thorough  Job  analysis  effort.  Individual  tasks  were  identified 
through  field  Interviews  of  job  Incumbents  and  their  supervisors.  Highly 
similar  tasks  were  grouped  together  to  form  a job  analysis  questionnaire. 

This  questionnaire  was  then  field  tested  in  a major  operating  unit  of  the 
parent  organization.  After  refinement,  the  questionnaire  was  distributed 
to  the  field.  Responses  were  subjected  to  various  statistical  analysis 
including  factor  analysis,  to  determine  significance.  Significant  tasks 
were  then  clustered  together  into  related  skill  categories.  The  final 
process  related  these  skill  categories  to  individual  organizational  levels. 
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because  it  was  task  based.  This  is  significant  in  that  it  greatly  simplifies 
the  evaluation  problem.  Figures  i and  4 highlight  the  contrast  between 
these  two  types  of  training  development  efforts. 

An  example. of  a complete  training  program  developed  primarily  through 
interviewing  and  skill  identification  is  described  in  inclosure  3. 
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Management  Intuition 

A second  major  approech  to  determining  training  and  development  needs 
relied  principally  on  the  intuition  of  experienced  managers  and  trainers. 
Essentially  these  were  manifested  by  one  of  the  following  general  approaches; 

a.  Historical  evolution 

b.  Personal  recommendation  of  a key  management  Irdividual 

C.  Recommendations  of  external  consultants 

d.  Program  in  existence  at  key  business  competitors 

While  none  of  the  above  approaches  are  nearly  as  rigorous  as  those  discussed 
in  the  previous  section,  by  no  means  should  one  completely  disregard  the 
data  generated  by  these  approaches.  Certainly  one  cannot  afford  to  treat 
lightly  those  skills  identified  by  highly  successful  managers  as  critical 
to  their  management  success. 

a.  Those  corporations  whose  training  programs  are  developed  as  a result 
of  historical  evolution  generally  emphasize  traditional  management  topics. 
Frequently,  they  do  not  focus  on  skills  or  competences  but  rather  stress 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  management  process.  An  example  of  such 
a program  is  included  in  inclosure  A. 

b«  A second  type  of  training  program  is  one  that  develops  gradually 
over  time  as  a result  of  strong  personal  interest  by  key  management  personnel. 
Programs  of  this  nature  are  often  perceived  to  be  disjointed  efforts  suffering 
from  a lack  of  cohesiveness  because  of  the  absence  of  an  overall  organizational 
training  model.  Nonetheless,  the  content  of  these  programs  is  not  necessarily 
valueless  for  the  insights  and  recommendations  offered  by  successful  key 
management  personnel  can  in  eed  be  worthwhile.  Inclosure  5 describes  topics/ 
subjects  which  fall  into  this  category. 

C.  Another  technique  that  corporations  occasionally  employ  in  developing 
their  training  programs  is  to  rely' upon  the  advice  of  outside  consultants. 

The  type  of  program  that  emerges  is  to  a great  extent  dependent  upon  the 
background  of  the  individual  consultant.  If  he  is  associated  with  a university, 
then  typically  his  program  tends  to  be  heavily  oriented  on  knowledge  and 
understanding.  Skills  that  are  generally  recommended  by  many  such  consultants 
tend  to  fall  into  the  general  management  category. 

Consultant  developed  programs  are  frequently  directed  at  middle  managers 
07  cucecutlves.  Inclosure  6 contains  two  examples  describing  representative 
programs.  The  first  represents  a very  modest  effort  whereas  the  second 
example  highlights  a much  more  sophisticated  program. 
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People  Management  Skills 
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COURSE  OBJECTIVES 

To  Improve  the  effectiveness  of 
middle  managers  by  providing  them 
with  new  Information,  skills, 
techniques  and  practice  in: 

Planning  their  work 

Implementing  their  plans 
effectively 

Working  with  and  through 
people  in  both  planning 
and  Implementing  work 


SUBJEC:  MATTER. 

Examination  of  the  middle  manager's 
role 

Methods  for  clarifying  job 
objectives 

Problem>solvlng  and  decision 
fflL!;ing 

Coet/beneflt  analysis 
Planning 

Contingency  planning 
Managing  change 
Influencing  and  negotiating 
Setting  performance  objectives 
Analyzing  performance  problems 
Counseling 
Affirmative  Action 


FIGURE  4 
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Turnover 


Ethics  and  values. 

Other  critical  managerial  performance  shortfalls  sometimes  generate  training 
In  the  following  areas: 


Leadership  styles. 

Motivation. 

Discipline. 

Unlor  labor  contract. 

Decision  analysis. 

Problem  solving. 

Budgeting. 

I 

In  some  situations  intervention  on  the  part  of  an  external  regulatory 
agency  precipitated  the  development  of  a training  thrust.  Topics  stressed 
as  a result  of  this  include: 


Federal  tax  laws. 

i 

i 

Fair  employment  practices. 

I 

I Government  contractual  policies. 

I 

! Fair  trade  laws. 

I 

1 

i 

: Summary  of  Detailed  Training  Content 

By  adopting  a broad  systems  perspective  with  respect  to  the  detailed 
content'  of  the  tialning  programs  examined  In  this  section,  one  Is  able 
to  syhtehslze  the  findings  Into  nine  general  categories.  These  categories 
are  Illustrated  in  Figure  5.  A more  detailed  explication  of  these  cate- 
gories Is  contained  at  Inclosure  7. 

In  addition  to  suggesting  that  leadership/management  can  be  dissected  into 
nine  elements,  the  overview  described  above  also  points  out  that  the 
applicability  of  these  dimensions  also  varies  by  organizational  level.  Even 
when  activities  apply  across  the  organizational  spectrum,  the  focus  of  the 
activity  may  shift.  Inclosure  7 highlights  the  varying  emphasis  of  the 
nine  dimensions  at  each  of  five  organizational  levels.  Xn  scanning  the 
matrix,  the  reader  will  note  a significant  distinction  between  the  profile 
of  skills  required  of  lower-level  leaders  and  the  profile  needed  by 
leaders  at  the  top  levels. 


d.  A final  influence  in  the  determination  of  some  management  development 
prograaa  is  the  presence  of  a particular  emphasis  in  a key  competitor’s 
development  program.  Corporations  that  are  heavily  Influenced  by  their 
principle  competitors  typically  are  not  the  leaders  in  their  Industry  group. 
The  training  function  is  not  held  in  very  high  esteem  and  management 
cosTltnent  toward  the  development  process  is  more  one  of  toleration  than 
active  support.  The  content  of  most  such  programs  represents  nothing  more 
than  a conglomeration  of  a variety  of  management  techniques.  Typically 
stressed  are  euc.h  topics  as: 


Motivation  Theory. 

Management  Grid. 

Management  Styles. 

Problem  Solving. 

Management  Information  Systems. 
Awareness  Training. 

Zffectlve  Listening. 

Change. 


Crises  Response  Programs 

A third  major  approach  which  determines  the  focus  of  management  develop- 
■ant  efforts  Is  In  response  to  some  form  of  crisis  facing  a corporation. 

The  role  of  the  training  department  In  such  corporations  is  as  problem- 
solvers.  Their  task  Is  to  determine  what  is  causing  performance  deficiencies 
and  then  design  a training  program  to  correct  the  problem.  While  this  Is 
certainly  beneficial  In  the  short  run.  what  happens  all  to  often  Is  that 
the  training  program  tends  to  remain  long  after  Che  problem  has  disappeared. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  face  of  limited  training  time  and  money,  additional 
SMre  pdcvanC  training  is  subsequently  not  developed.  Following  are  examples 
of  the  content  of  programs  that  were  designed  to  respond  to  a particular  crisis 

Assembly  line  operations. 

Company  wide  standards. 

Managing  overtime.  ^ 

Customer  relations.  t 

Effective  writing. 

Resistance  to  stress.  \ 
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The  content  of  a dimension  Is  not  the  only  thing  which  changes  according 
to  level.  The  dimensions  also  change  in  orientation.  At  the  lower  levels, 
the  skills  Implied  In  each  dimension  refer  mainly  to  procedures  and  techniques; 
these  skills  can  be  acquired  largely  through  training  programs.  But  as  an 
individual  begins  to  move  into  mid-level  positions  — and  especially  there- 
efter  — his  focus  shifts  from  procedures  to  processes.  He  is  more  concerned 
with  integrating  and  synthesizing  particular  techniques  Into  operations. 

This  shift  implies  a conceptual  ability  which  may  not  be  called  upon  until 
the  middle  levels  but  which  is  crucial  to  successful  functioning  in  a 
leadership  role  at  higher  organizational  levels.  The  shift  which  begins 
occurring  at  the  middle  levels  calls  for  very  different  abilities  and 
different  perspectives.  For  example,  leaders  at  tne  lower  levels  maintain 
an  internal  system  perspective.  It  Is  not  until  they  move  ’Into  the  higher- 
level  positions  that  leaders  begin  to  adopt  an  external  syst.em  perspective. 
Top-level  executives,  for  the  most  part,  are  primarily  Involved  In 
activities  which  require  them  to  look  outside  the  organization.  Specifically, 
they  concern  themselves  with  questions  of  organizational  reputation,  the 
Impact  of  laws  and  gf  ernmental  regulations.  Issues  related  to  the  environ- 
ment and  society,  and  other  economic,  political  and  soclo-cultural  forces 
which  affect  their  organizations,  'ae  shift  In  perspective  which  occurs 
has  Important  Implications  for  leadershlr.  training  programs  and  develop- 
mental opportunities:  from  the  middle  levels  on,  those  skills  which  leaders 
require  are  a product  of  developmental  opportunities.  Clearly,  some 
dimensions  are  more  amenable  to  skill  training  than  are  others. 

In  general,  the  emphasis  by  level  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

- Low-levels  - specialist  orientation 

- Mid-levels’-  managerial  orientation 

- Top-levels  - generalist  orientation 

Each  of  the  nine  dimensions  apply  generally  as  follows: 


ORGANIZATIONAL  LEVELS 


SKILL/ CATEGORIES 


MIDDLE 


Specialty  (Technical) 
Supervisory 
Counseling 
Human  Relations 


Communication 
Management  Science 
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SECTION  VI 


TRAINING  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGIES 


Corporations  adopt  a variety  of  training  strategies  to  meet  their  training 
needs.  Additionally,  there  exists  a variety  of  specific  training  technl'  es 
that  are  employed.  The  importance  of  training  strategies  and  speclallzeil 
techniques  should  not  be  underestimated.  If  the  same  amount  of  care  that 
is  devoted  to  training  needs  analysis  does  not  likewise  go  Into  the  strategy 
and  technique  selection,  the  training  success  will  be  significantly  lower. 
The  first  part  of  this  discussion  will  focus  on  training  strategies  while 
the  second  part  proposes  a contingency  approach  to  selecting  training 
techniques. 


Program  Strategies 

Essentially  there  are  two  overall  program  strategies  that  can  be  applied 
to  training  efforts.  Programs  can  be  conducted  In  a formal  institutional 
setting  or  In  the  work  environment.  Institutional  programs  are  advantageous 
in  that  they  generally  result  In  more  uniform  training  for  all  participants. 
They  permit  the  use  of  sophisticated  training  media  and  simulations  which 
might  be  difficult  to  employ  in  a noninstltutional  setting.  They  provide 
participants  with  training  in  a setting  away  from  their  normal  work  place. 
The  quality  and  number  of  faculty  can  be  tailored  to  best  fit  corporate 
training  plans.  Cost,  however , becomes  a major  problem  particularly  when 
travel  and  lodging' expenses  are  Involved. 

Institutional  programs  can  be  further  classified  Into  those  conducted  within 
the  environment  of  a corporate  training  center  or  alternatively  those  con- 
ducted within  an  extra-organizational  environment.  The  principle  advantage 
of  programs  conducted  at  a formal  corporate  training  center  is  in  the  amount 
of  control  one  has  over  the  curriculum  and  the  learning  situation* 

Training  provided  in  a field  environment  causes  minimal  personnel  disruption. 
Realism  can  be  enhanced  when  participants'  actual  supervisors  conduct  the 
training.  Control  over  curriculum  is  more  difficult  with  this  strategy. 
Uniform  background  and  experience  of  Individual  instructors  is  almost 
impossible  to  achieve  in  field  programs,  however.  Costs  are  normally 
lower  for  training  conducted  in  \the  field  as  opposed  to  institutional 
programs.  Additionally,  for  cost  reasons  more  students  are  likely  to  be 
•xpoaed  to  field  programs.  ^ 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  LEVELS  (COKT'D) 


SKILL/CATEGORIES 

LOW 

MIDDLE 

TOP 

Decision  Making 

X 

X 

Planning 

X 

X 

Ethics 

X 
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The  exaisple  cited  in  Figure  3 Illustrates  this  methodology.  Unfortunately, 
the  number  of  companies  that  apply  such  rigor  to  their  overall  training 
development  program  and  In  particular,  to  the  scxectlon  of  a specific 
training  technique  are'few  In  number.  To  attempt  to  describe  completely 
the  particulars  of  how  these  companies  apply  thif  ^tocess  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  endeavor.  Nonetheless,  the  disc:us^  in  the  next  section, 
describing  a contingency  approach  to  selecting  training  techniques,  would 
in  fact  represent  a reasonable  facsimile  of  sophisticated  corporate  approaches. 

The  second  major  methor.ology  employed  by  companies  in  selecting  an  appropriate 
training  technique  is  to  simply  let  their  instructors  do  so.  This  is  by  far 
the  most  widely  adopted  practice  in  industry.  It  suffers  from  many  of  the 
same  methodological  flaws,  however,  that  were  described  in  the  previous 
section.  This  is  not  meant  to  suggest  that  Instructors  should  never  be 
I , allowed  to  select  a training  technique,  for  their  experience  represents  a 

valuable  input  that  needs  to  be  tapped.  Rather,  selection  of  an  appropriate 
technique  should  be  done  jointly  by  training  development  personnel,  subject 
matter  experts,  resource  managers  and  trainees.  Without  the  combined  input 
from  all  of  these  individuals,'  it  is  entirely  possible  that  techniques  will 
be  dictated  more  by  tradition  or  personal  bias  than  by  relevant  criteria. 

As  will  be  shown  in  the  next  section,  there  are  strategies  for  avoiding 
these  shortcomings. 


A Contingency  Approach  to  Training 

Adoption  of  a contingency  approach  to  selection  of  appropriate  training 
techniques  recognizes  that  training  needs,  resources  and  trainees  vary 
from  one  situation  to  another.  * A contingency  model  begins  by  listing  the 
key  variables  that  underscore  training  needs  analysis.  It  further  specifies 
the  variety  of  training  techniques  available  for  use  in  the  learning  situation. 
Together,  these  two  groupings  of  variables  permit  consideration  of  the  proper 
mix  for  a given  situation.  Following  are  some  of  the  key  variables  that 
apply  to  the  training  environment.  These  variables  are  drawn  from  three 
basic  sources: 

1.  Training  Objectives. 

2.  learning  theory. 

3.  Constraints. 

These  sources  in  turn  encompass  the  following  additional  sub-variables: 

1.  Training  objectives 

a.  Motor  skills 

b.  Attitudes 

e.  Cognitions /understanding 
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Programs  taught  on-site  can  either  be  centrally  designed  by  a corporate 
training  department  or  totally  decentralized.  Those  centrally  designed 
can  be  delivered  through  two  training  strategies.  First,  a relatively 
large  training  department  can  design  as  well  ar  actually  deliver  the 
instruction.  A.lternatively , a smaller  central  training  department  could 
design  institutional  programs,  export  these  programs  to  line  managers  who 
become  the  principle  instructors,  and  then  serve  as  consultants  to  these 
line  managers.  A variation  of  this  strategy  would  be  to  formally  train 
local  instructors  co  present  the  learning  ni^»terial. 

Of  course  there  always  exists  the  option  of  field  training  developed  and 
controlled  wholly  by  local  training  departments.  This  permits  unique 
tailoring  of  instruction  to  meet  local  nseds.  Control  and  uniformity  of 
training  across  orgnr.izational  sub-elements  is  lacking  under  such  a 
strategy,  however. 


Training  Tec^miq^as 

Training  directors  are  continually  bombarded  by  a plethora  of  literature 
stressing  the  merits  of  various  training  techniques.  The  training 
literature  describes  some  24  different  methods  which  have  betu  popular  at 
various  times.  Wh'.le  numerous  studies  described  the  frequency  of  use  of 
each  method,  unfortunately,  the  critical  question  of  which  method  Is  the 
most  effective  in  a given  situation  was  never  addressed.  r!any  trainers 
purported  to  know  the  answers,  all  the  while,  however,  they  continued  to 
utilize  their  favorite  technique  regardless  of  its  true  relevance. 

Trainers  and  educators  have  often  been  locked  Into  specific  training 
techniques  because  of  tradition.  Such  practices^ are  manifested  by  the 
widespread  use  of  the  lecture  method  In  the  1960s,  the  case  method  at 
certain  universities  and  more  recently  experlental  training  In  the  military. 
Whenever  training  techniques  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  i.llogical  or 
irrelevant  crltfiria,  severe  injustice  results  to  trainees.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  training  developers  might  buy  questionable  methods.  These 
include  the  cost  of  alternatives,  the  problems  associated  with  revising 
the  existing  training  programs,  lack  of  knowledge  of  different  methods 
and  purely  personal  preferences^  This  discussion  will  first  describe 
two  general  techniques  employed  by  industry  and  it  will  then  propose  a 
nev'  method  that  offers  promise  in  adequately  answering  the  question  of 
what  technique  if.  most  effective.  Training  techniques  employed  by  industry 
are  normally  determined  by  one  of  two  methods.  The  first  method  is  to 
select  a technique  based  upon  training  design  considerations.  This  method 
is  normally  adopted  by  those  corporations  who  have  performed  sophisticated 
job  analysis  efforts.  In  sophisticated  efforts  the  job  analysis  process 
identifies  standards  and  conditions  implicit  in  performing  required  tasks , 
These  standards  and  conditions  in  turn  provide  significant  input  into 
determining  which  training  technique  is  most  appropriate. 
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TRAINING  TECHNIQUES 


Lecture 
Conference 
Case  Study 
Role  Playing 
Coaching 
Simula  tlon 

Self-Paced  Instruction 
Apprentice 
Job  Rotation 
Laboratory  Training 
Fllma 

Television 


FIGURE  6. 
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2.  Learning  theory 

a.  Participation  (Active-Passive) 

b.  Practice  (Dl6tributlve->la6sed) 

c.  Reinforcement  (Variable-FiJced) 

3.  Constraints 

a.  Costs 

b.  Time 

c.  Facilities 


Of  the  variety  of  available  training  techniques,  12  principle  ones  are 
specified  in  Figure  6.  Together  these  two  major  groupings  of  variables 
can  be  combined  to  form  a contingency  matrix.  Figure  7 Illustrates  how 
such  a matrix  might  look.  To  maximize  effectiveness  this  matrix  should  be 
filled  out  for  each  learning  task  identified  in  the  job  analysis  process. 
An  alternative  but  simpler  methodology  would  be  to  fill  out  a matrix  for 
each  major  cluster  of  tasks.  Figure  8 illustrates  how  the  completed 
process  might  look  for  a specific  task.  Figure  9 is  illustrative  of  a 
major  cluster. 

There  are  many  variations  which  can  -be  applied  to  the  contingency  model 
just  Illustrated...  The  list  of*  training  techniques  and  constraints  can  be 
lengthened  or  shortened  to  meet  an  organizations  unique  needs.  The  impor- 
tant point  is  that  this  model  represents  simply  a first  approximation 
Coward  developing  a framework  for  decisionmaking  by  training  developers. 
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CONTINGEHCY  MODEL  APPLIED  TO  JOB  ANALYSIS  TASK 
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FIGURE  8 


A CONTIMGEMCY  MOISL  FOR  SELECTIMG  TRAIMING  TECHNIQUES 


TELEVISION 


SECT?0?^  VII 


COMPETENCY  & EVALUATION 


Reference  ves  made  previously  to  difficulty.  ; encountered  in  determining 
competency  as  a result  of  the  training  expc-iicnce.  In  fact  the  whole  area 
of  evaluation  is  considered  to  be  the  weakest  link  in  the  total  training 
''system.'*  This  discussion  will  in  no  way  attempt  to  resolve  the  many  prob- 
lems associated  with  this  question.  It  is  intended  to  briefly  describe  the 
extent  of  evaluation  efforts  in  Industry  with  the  expressed  purpose  of 
drawing  any  conclusions  which  might  apply  to  the  military. 

Determination  of  training  success  is  most  often  based  upon  one  of  three 
types  of  evaluation  plans: 

1.  End  of  course  evaluation 

2.  Evaluation  of  on-the-Job  behavioral  change 

3.  Change  in  operations  statistics  (e.g.,  profits,  turnover,  etc.) 


End  of  Course  Evaluation 


Determination  of  the  success  or  failure  of  most  management  development 
efforts  is  normally  based  upon  an  end  of  course  evaluation.  In  the 
simplest  case,  trainees  are  merely  asked  for  their  subjective  opinion 
regarding  the  value  of  the  training  effort  they  have  ju«-t  completed.  In 
more  sophisticated  cases,  student  responses  at  the  conclusion  of  training 
to  a variety  of  test  items  are  compeured  with  pre-course  responses.  In  still 
another  version,  trainee's  competencies  in  selected  skill  categories  are 
compared  through  the  use  of  pre  and  post  skill  assessment  techniques. 
Generally  speaking,  evaluation  based  on  student  appraisal  Is  considered 
soft  data.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean,  however,  that  such  evaluations 
are  valueless  for  there  exists  a certain  body  of  knowledge  that  can  only 
be  evaluated  this  way<. 


Evaluation  of  Actual  Behavioral  Change 

A much  more  viable  approach  to  the  entire  evaluation  question  would  be 
to  base  it  on  actual  observable  behavioral  change.  The  difficulty  in 
accomplishing  this  goal  unfortunately,  la  considerable.  Recall,  the 
argument  presented  previously  by  such  well-known  leadership  and  management 
experts  as  Fiedler,  Cambell,  Dunnett  and  Lawler  indicating  that  the  worth 
of  leadership  training  and  experiences  has  not  been  born  out  by  objective 
measure.  This  contention  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is  impossible 
to  evaluate  the  worth  of  such  efforts.  Rather,  It  points  out  the  complexity 
of  this  type  of  evaluation  program.  In  only  one  Instance  was  a corporation 
pursuing  the  evaluation  issue  in  a sophisticated  research  and  development 
fashion  and  that  effort  was  purely  In  the  developmental  phase. 
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SECTIOK  VIII 


t 


■ UTILIZATION  OF  THE  TRAINED  RESOURCE 

1 

t 

1 , . ■ 

An  analyse*  of  training  development  efforts  would  not  be  complete  without 
a brief  discussion  of  utilization  policies  regarding  trained  resources. 

I Reference  was  made  previously  to  the  criticality  of  providing  the  newly 

trained  individual  with  an  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  recently 
acquired  skills.  One  cannot  over  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  facet 
of  the  development  sequence.  Failure  to  ensure  proper  utilization  could 
well  nullify  any  gains  obtained  as  a result  of  training  or  development 
efforts. 

Those  corporations  that  seem  to  do  the  best  overall  Job  In  the  training 
area  are  Also  the  ones  that  pay  particular  attention  to  utilizing  the 
trained  resource.  Most  corporations  train  their  managers  only  after  they 
have  been  selecte  for  a particular  Job.  One  company  prefers  to  let  newly 
promoted  top  managers  spend  1 to  2 months  in  their  new  Job  before 
training  them.  Those  corporations  that  devote  considerable  energy  to  the 
utilization  question  also  require  the  active  Involvement  of  management  In 
the  training  scheme.  Operating  managers  are  appraised  of  the  content  of 
the  training  program  affecting  subordinates  in  terms  of  Increased  skills 
and  knowledge.  Additionally,  they  are  encouraged  to  permit  these  same 
subordinates  an  opportunity  to  put  into  practice  newly  acquired  skills. 

Zn  a few  companies,  follow>on  Interviews  and  questionnaires  are  employed 
to  kcinforce  the  training  experience.  In  a limited  number  of  cases,  upon 
successful  completion  of  training,  trainees  are  immediately  placed  in  a 
[ Job  requiring  the  explicit  use  of  newly  acquired  skills. 

[ : ! 

The  significance  of  all  of  this  is  that  the  importance  of  utilization 
cannot  be  underscored.  It  must  receive  proper  emphasis  in  the  total 
training  system  if  that  system  is  to  remain  viable.  Sophisticated  manage- 
ment techniques  must  be  employed  to  ensure  that  training  is  not  only 
presented  at  the  correct  time,  but  also  that  fully  trained  (or  developed) 
Individuals  are  managed  in  such  a fashion  that  appropriate  levels  of 
utilization  are  obtained. 


formally,  the  most  sophisticated  determination  of  on-the-job  behavioral 
thange  is  based  upon  the  subjective  evali.;!tion  of  the  trainee's  superiors 
or  peers.  This  is  accomplished  through  an  analysis  of  questionnaire 
responses  or  as  a result  of  personal  interviews.  The  latter  technique  is 
the  more  promising  since  it  permits  follow-on  questioning  and  clarification 
when  required.  Such  techniques  are  expensive,  however,  and  those  few 
companies  employing  this  methodology  limit  their  efforts  to  randomly 
selected  samples. 


Change  in  Operating  Statistics 

This  type  of  evaluation  really  represents  the  bottom  line  for  industrial 
training  programs.  Once  again,  however,  the  difficulty  is  in  isolating  or 
relating  significant  change  in  sny  organizational  statistic  to  specific 
training  efforts.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  tie  profitability  to 
training  in  a pure  cause-effect  relationship  because  of  the  presence  of 
numerous  moderating  variables.  Unfortunately,  it  is  precisely  this  kind 
of  evaluation  that  would  be  most  beneficial  to  training  developers.  The 
challenges  to  training  developers  in  the  area  are  without  doubt  unparalleled. 

One  important  implication  emerges  from  a dlscusstcn  of  evaluation  efforts. 
Quite  simply,  organizations  must  devote  considerably  more  time  and  effort 
in  determining  the  effectiveness  of  existing  training  programs.  As 
training  resources  become  scarcer  this  area  becomes  even  more  Important. 
Unless  organizations  can  clearly  demonstrate  changes  in  behavior  on-the-job 
as  a result  of  a training  or  development  experience,  this  whole  area  remains 
in  jeopardy.  The  value  of  a good  evaluation  program  goes  far  beyond  a 
specific  training. situation.  Its  existence  supports  ongoing  efforts  In 
determining  qualification  standards  and  competencies. 
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10.  A contingency  approach  to  the  selection  of  training  tasks  as  veil 
as  training  strategies. 

11.  Presence  of  a long  tern  detailed  evaluation  plan  for  training  and 
development  efforts. 

12.  Personnel  policies  that  maximize  utilization  of  trained  resources. 

13.  Recognition  .£  the  Increasing  complexity  of  management  tasks. 

Each  Of  these  characteristics  In  turn  has  important  Implications  for  the 
Amy's  training  and  education  efforts.  The  application  and  specific  details 
for  each  are  contained  In  the  executive  summary. 

The  Implications  which  have  resulted  from  this  analysis  are  not  considered 
to  be  all  Inclusive  of  the  wealth  of  data  gathered  from  the  Industrial  sector. 
What  has  been  stated  here  represents  simply  the  salient  features  of  success- 
ful programs.  Much  of  this  suggests  a tremendous  change  from  what  presently 
exists  In  our  system.  Nevertheless,  the  logic  for  such  change  Is  Indeed 
compelling. 

A final  word  of  caution  Is  offered  at  this  point.  While  there  exists  many 
similarities  between  civilian  executive  development  programs  and  the 
military's,  the  reader  Is  cautioned  not  to  overlook  some  very  Important 
distinctions.  The  civilian  sector  develops  only  a miniscule  portion  of 
Its  total  accession  for  managerial  performance  and  that  small  number 
becomes  even  smaller  as  one  moves  higher  In  the  organizational  hierarchy. 

The  very  nature  of  the  military  .requires  that  we  develop  managerial  and 
leadership  expertise  In  all  of  our  officers  at  a given  level,  since  we  are 
not  afforded  the  luxury  of  predicting  when,  where,  and  how  many  will  be 
affected  by  an  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Mobilization  concerns  further 
necessitate  additional  dsvelopment  considerations. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  military  trains  far  too  E:‘'.h  when  compared  to 
the  civilian  sector.  Some  figures  commonly  referred  to  are  that  the  Army 
has  some  13  percent  of  Its  officers  In  school  at  one  time;  whereas  Industry 
figures  hover  around  2-5  percent  depending  upon  the  organizational  level  one 
focuses  on.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  reliable  Industrial  figures  are  hard 
to  come  by,  but  more  Important,  whatever  difference  exists  reflects  once 
again  a fundamental  distinction  between  Industry  and  the  military.  The 
very  purpose  of  the  Army  In  peace  time  is  to  train  for  the  next  war.  It 
Is  Incumbent  upon  the  Army  to  identify  those  critical  skills  (both  technical 
as  well  as  managerial)  essential  to  success  on  the  modern  battlefield  and 
to  Insure  that  Its  officer  corps  Is  fully  trained  and  developed  with  respect 
to  these  skills.  The  country  nor  the  /rmy  can  accept  nothing  less. 
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SECTION  IX 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


Numerous  Important  conclusions  can  be  drawn  Trom  the  preceding  analysis. 
By  carefully  examining  the  content  of  leading  executive  development  pro- 
grams, one  is  able  to  Identify  the  particular  skill  mix  which  appears 
critical  to  managerial  success  at  each  of  several  organizational  levels. 
Having  Identified  critical  skills,  one's  attention  can  then  turn  toward 
selection  of  an  appropriate  training  strategy  or  technique. 

But  all  of  the  above  will  be  seriously  undermined  If  an  organization's 
overall  training  and  education  philosophy  does  not  support  development. 

An  analysis  of  successful  programs  in  the  civilian  sector  points  out  the 
criticality  of  an  organization's  overall  climate  to  development  efforts. 
Listed  below  are  several  important  characteristics  that  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Army  as  it  reviews  its  training  and  education  effort: 

1.  The  presence  of  a master  development  plan  or  model  that  provides 
an  overall  blueprint  for  all  training  and  education  efforts  in  the  organ- 
ization. 


2.  An  organizational  philosophy  and  climate  that  openly  supports 
development  efforts. 

3.  A complete  manpower  syqtem  that  Integrates  the  various  sub-systems 
that  influence  the  development  process. 

4.  The  top  leadership  levels  are  commlted  to  and  Involved  in  the 
development  system. 

5.  A threefold  responsibility  for  development  betwet..  the  Institution, 
the  individual  and  commanders/managers. 

6.  All  commanders,  leaders  and  managers  are  responsible  for  subordinate 
development. 

s 7.  A recognition  that  development  is  a long  term  proposition. 

! 

8.  A changing  overall  emphasis  in  training  and  development  from  a 
specialty  orientation  at  the  lower  levels  to  a generall.t  orientation  at 
higher  organizational  levels. 

9.  Effective  management  and  leadership  skills  are  comprised  of  nine 

! > separate  dimensions  of  behavior  which  varied  at  each  of  five  organizational 

levels. 
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DETAIL^ jJOB  ANALYSIS  - TASK  IDE'^IFICATION 


TASK  ANALYSIS 


Lev  Level 


Mld'ile  Level 


MANAGSME,NT«S  CONfRlBUTlON 


Und‘3r3tand  what  nunagemant  does 
(planning,  organizing,  controlling, 
coordinating,  staffing,  motivating, 
etc.) 

Undarstand  management's  authority  - 
responsibility  - accountability 

Distinguish  between  the  nature  of 
the  contribution  of  the  supervisor/ 
manager  and  the  staff  specialist;  clarify 
the  importance  of  both  to  our  overall 
effectiveness 


Clarify  today's  view  of 
management  and  the  achievement 
of  results  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  behavioral  and  manage- 
ment science 

Facilitate  further  reading 
and  study;  provide  an  outline 
of  key  authorities  and  Issues 


Clarify  on-the«job  responsibilities 
and  authorities  of  attendees 


Clarif.  expected  on-the-Job 
contribu* ''ju  * attendees 

Understand  the  Ct  y's  approach  to 
management  dsvelopmca. 


M’iAGEi^N;r '.S^S.OCIAL  .AN  D. LEGAL  .RESPONSI  BIJjTTIES 


Become  familiar  with  the  Important 
cons luera cions  relative  to  equal 
emplc/ment  opportunity,  environmental 
conservation,  occupational  safety 
and  health,  etc. 


Clarify  the  contribution 
and  relative  power  of 
government  interest  groups 
and  other  segments  of  society 
outs Ida  the  company 


Inclosure  2 


I-l-Il-l 


list  of  contributing  corporations 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corporation 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

Chrysler  Corp  ration 

First  National  City  Bank  (Citicorp) 

Eastern  Airlines 

Exxon  Corporation 

General  Electric  Corporation 

Motorola  Corporation 

Penn. ill  Corporation 

TRW  :'orporated 

Xerox  Corporation 


Inclosure  1 
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Low  Level 


Middle  Level 


r 

i-i 


k;' 

r 


t;' 


!■ 


r 

h 

I 


Be  able  to  apply  the  . 'unda’nental 
techniques  involved  ir.  designing 
work,  establishing  standards, 
and  picking  out  critical  job 
components  to  be  monitored 

Understand  the  local  approaches 
for  coordinated  planning  and 
controlling  of  manpower  (time 
sheets,  skill  balance,  etc.) 


INDIVIDUAL  AND 


Be  a.le  to  apply  effective 
techniques  in  planning 
and  coordination  ( 
charts,  arrow  diagrams, 
PERT,  etc.) 

Understand  the  needs  to 
harmonize  competing 
alternatives  (short 
vs.  long  run,  manpower  vs. 
investmient,  etc.) 

Understand  the  importance 
of  manpower  trends  and 
the  need  for  cons-ant 
checking  of  .;anpower  levels 

BEHAVIOR 


Understand  the  meaning  of 
personality  and  the  various 
forms  which  behavior  takes 
(to  include  the  impact  of 
such  things  as  cvilture, 
difference  in  age,  sex,  etc.) 

Understand  the  importance  of 
human  needs  in  motivating  job 
performance 


Be  able  to  imdertake 
study  and  experimentation 
following  an  outline  of 
key  authorities  and 
their  approaches  in  :.his 
area 


Be  able  to  imiprove  attitudes 
and  behavior  or  handle  major 
organizational  changes  using 
several  change  strategies 
(education,  legislation,  adaptation, 
unstabilization) 

Know  the  reasons  for  the  formation 
of  informal  groups  or  cliques 
and  vinderstand  their  impact  on 
attitudes  and  productivity 

Understand  the  concepts  of 
cooperation  and  conflict  and 
be  able  to  develop  the  first 
and  manage  the  second  using 
strategies  designed  to  pull 
different  viewpoints  together 
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Low  Level 


Middle  Level 


Become  familiar  with  supervisor/ 
manager's  situation  with  respect 
to  the  law  (his  position  as  the 
Company's  agent,  implications  of 
contracting  obligating,  etc.) 

Understand  important  Company 
policies  and  practices  (release  of 
information,  conflict  of  interest, 
etc.) 


Understand  the  Company's 
basis  for  a positive 
response  to  go"  rnments 
and  organizatii  s to 
include  such  co/ ct  pts 
as  enlightened  sej  "-interest 


BUSINESS 


Understand  the  basic  fimctioning 
of  profit  makin,"  firm  in  a free 
enterprise  economj’ 

Understand  the  basic  economic 
issues  facin;-  the  Company 

Understand  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  financial 
accounting  and  reporting 

Understand  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  cost  accounting 
and  control 


ECONOMICS 


Be  able  to  interpi  - and 
create  forecasts  and  budgets 

Know  the  fundamentcl  issues 
involved  in  cashflow’ 
management,  return  on 
investment,  and  alternative 
uses  of  captial 

Know  the  several  methods 
of  generating  capital, 
their  relative  costs,  and 
their  availability 

Understand  basic  Impact  of 
federal  and  state  taxes 
on  profits 

Be  able  to  discuss 
significance  of  depletion 
allowances,  utilization, 
import  controls,  etc. 

Be  familiar  with  the 
general  economic  outlook 
for  the  industry 


MANAGEMENT  SCIENCE 


Be  able  to  apply  effective 
techniques  for  problem  solving/ 
dec Islonnaklng . 


Be  aware  of  the  best  ways 
to  use  new  aids  to  management 
such  as  electronic  data 
processing,  information 
systems,  etc. 
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r 
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O ' i;'  ion 

o - and  "'n’  i';I  pi'ccc.r 

in  cc  .::unic?.“  ion  (p?rcef.  I:-  '., 

G ero  pin  -,  wi-.  hdoldin  ■) 

Be  ai.ie  'O  o:  tain  infor  .aticn 
feedr.ank  ri-c.-:.  otiisr-s  and  aci'.ie  .e 
effective  tv.'o-v.'ay  co.vj.vunication 
flows 

Be  ar.le  to  listen  effectively  and 
fe  alert  to  all  rvessapes  beinr 
trans.T.itted,  including  those  not 
at  a verbal  le  'el 


1;'  a-  _ ■ .0  ccnuv  ” a . 
efr’ecti  ? ciiscussion  (In 
prc-l-.v  sol  vin  cn 
o 1 V'-  cuc,  c 
as  pfrrfcruian'.e  cr 
develop  ent  or  in  ar. 
ev-oticnal  at.:  sspi'.ers) 

Understand  the  effective 
utilization  of  forral 
corutiuni'-ation  channels, 
r.edia,  and  ;p.essases 
to  achieve  .v.anagement 
objectives 


Understand  the  operation  of 
nonor-anization  channels  (such 
as  the  "rrape/ine"  or  union 
conmunications)  he  able  to  detect 
and  counter  undesirable  the.nes 
and  messages 

Develop  the  ability  to  speak  and 
write  clearly  and  concisely 

Develop  the  ability  to  read  quickly 
and  acotirately 

OPTIiflZIkG  JOB  PSRFORink'CS 

Understand  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  jo.  description 
and  effective  .methods  for 
communicatin.'  perforrtiance 
expectations 

Understand  ways  to  assi-n  work  that 
have  rood  acceptan-’e  and 
underscanding  (Ln/olvement,  dear- 
instructions,  feedback,  etc,) 


Know  how  to  reco-nize  waste  and  poor 
practices  and  hox.;  to  eli  inate 
then  with  er:ployee  involvenent 
and  support 


Know  hov;  t o I'rnp  an  or.~on:  rn  ' or;  r.c'  inr 
''orv/a.rd  wii.i;  c.iar.  in-  er vcnnisl . 
tacnnology,  and  society 

Understand  'rnsic  cathode  for 
cr  U .ivavio'i  and  coa"h’.n - 
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L_... 


Middle  Level 


Be  able  to  diagnose  when  grojp 
methods  foe  problem  solving 
or  Information  sharing  are 
appropriate;  be  able  to  use 
effective  methods  (to  include 
meeting  leading) 

Be  able  to  build  teamwork  in  aid 
across  organizations  using 
co'Timunicatloa  and  problem- 
solving strategies 

Know  how  to  accurately  measure  where 
individuals  (including  self)  and  groups 
stand  with  respect  to  attitudes  toward 
work  aid  practices  experienced  at  work 


Be  able  to  undertake  study 
and  experimentation  followl 
an  outline  of  key  authoritl 
and  their  approaches  in  thi 

area 

Be  able  to  effectively  apply  the 
most  productive  leadership 
approaches  developed  to  date 
(enrichment,  objective  setting, 
problemsolving  involvement, 
coniTiunlcatlons , reinforcement, 
measurement  selection) 

Understand  the  Importance  of  high 
standards  aid  clear  productivity 
targets  and  their  interaction  with 
effective  leadership  of  employees 

Be  able  to  as;;e3s  one's  own  leader 
behavior  (preferably  through  accurate 
measurement)  and  judge  Its  probable 
Impact  on  productivity 


Be  familiar  with  the,  several 
approaches  to  describing 
leader  assumptions  and  oehavlor 
togethei:  with  their  implications 
for  work  productivity 
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'1 
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:j  Ioiv';>’  I.evel 

■•'.iddle  Level 

Know  the  s.-per/isor  s role 
in  dealing  with  '.:nion  r:e’  ,:  e-s 

he  a..ile  to  apn"  asic 

concepts  o'  jotiatln- 

Know  how  to  handle  -rievances 
^ and  understand  the  arbitration 

process 

Understand  the  out  jock 
for  the  fut  ire  on  maxo 
is sues/ trends 

Ee  able  to  apply  techniques  for 
j redu  in^  conflict  with  union  and 

avoiding  either  initial 
organization  or  change  in 
representation 

! Understand  the  political  nature 

! of  unions  and  the  needs  and 

* problems  of  elected  officials 

^ , Know  why  and  how  unions  are 

i successful  in  representation 

elections  and  the  constraints 
■ on  actions  related  to  the 

election 

i Be  able  to  interpret  typical 

provisions  in  a vinion  contract 
or  Important  sections  of  the 
local  contract  if  appropriate 

1 INTERCO:-IPANY  AND  INTERINDUSTRY  RELATIONS 

^ , 

Understand'the  relation- 
ship between  operating 
functions  and  between 
operations  and  coordination 
and  service  managements 

1' 

■ . 

[. 

Understand  the  role  of  the 

Management  Conmittee  (and  Its 
subsidiary  committee),  and 

Its  relationship  to  the 
parent  Company 

Bo  knowledgeable  about 

Marketing  strategies  and 
concerns 

- 

Be  knowledgeable  about  Production, 
and  Exploration  methods  and 
concerns 

Se  knowledgeable  about  Refining 
and  Marine  operations  and 
concerns 

\ 

Understand  and  be  able  to  discuss 

Company  and  Industry  concerns  on 
key  issues  not  previously 
covered  (e.g.,  reserve  situation) 

\\ 

BkL-  ..  

\ x" 
\ \ 
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Low  Level 


Middle  Level 


i 

i 

f . 

r . 


Know  how  to  inventory  individual 
skills  and  identify  training 
needs 

Be  able  to  diagnose  individual 
perfor'.ance  problems  and  deal  with 
errors,  mistakes,  lack  of  skill, 
carelessness,  etc. 


SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 


Understand  the  Company 
philosophy  on  appraisal, 
compensation,  and  development 
systems 

Be  knowledges  le  on  current 
methods  of  appraisal  and 
salary  administration 

Be  able  to  appraise 
performance  and  estimate 
po‘ ential 

Understand  effective  ways  to 
motivate  performance  and  reduce 
turnover  through  utilization 
of  comp'ehensive  personnel 
development  methods  (goal 
settin",  perfor  ance 
discussions,  career  discussions 
feed .ack) 


Be  able  to  administer 
salaries 

Know  how  to  effecuivelv 
participate  in  next  higher 
level  reviews  of  appraisal 
and  salary  administration 

Understand  the  Company's 
recommended  comprehensive 
personnel  development 
program  and  be  able  to 
administer  if  effectively 


Be  able  to  apply  personnel 
policies  and  interpret 
basic  lenefit  plan  concepts 

Understand  and  be  able  to 
ad  inister  special  purpose 
programs  (safety,  absenteeism, 
che  ical  abuse,  etc.) 


LABOR  RZUTiONS 


Understand  the  history  and 
role  of  unions,  to  include  the 
Coinpany's  involvement  and 
philosophy 

Understand  cue  obligation 
to  bargain  and  its  limitations 


Understand  the  irole  of 
government,  to  include 
legislative  and  administrati 
bodies  (Con  ress,  courts, 
NLRB,  etc.) 


/ 

f 
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Understand  the  concept  of 
management  ri  hts  and  its 
liirdtations 
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4.  People  Managonent  Skills 

s.  Setting  performance  standards 

b.  Performance  appraisal 

e.  Coaching 
d.  Delegating 
a.  Motivation 

f.  Affirmative  action 

g.  Discipline 

h.  Situational  management 
1.  Complex  people  problems 


MIDDLE  LEVELS 

Training  for  middle  managers  attempts  to  Increase  sk;i.lls  In  three  general 
categories: 

1.  Analytical  Skills 

a.  Planning 

b.  Contingency  planning 

c.  Problem  solving 

d.  Decisionmaking 

a.  Cost/benefit  analysis 

2.  Interpersonal  Skills 

a.  Influencing  other  (negotiating) 

b.  Managing  change 

e.  Clarifying  objectives 
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JOB  ANALYSIS  - SKILL  IDENTIFICATION 


LOW  LEVELS 


Low  Levels  training  addresses  four  broad  caCegorles  of  management  needs 
1.  Personal  Skills 

a.  Goal  setting 

b.  Implementing  and  monitoring 


e.  Conducting  meetings 
d.  Making  presentations 
«.  Communication  skills 

f.  Problem  solving  skills 

g.  Giving  and  solution  feedback 

h.  Time  management 

2.  Technical  Skills 
«.  Budgeting 
b.  Marketing  management 
e>  Customer  relations 
d«  Use  of  control  mechanisms 
s.  Compensation  programs 

3.  Inter-Functional  Understanding 

«.  Corporate  organization  structure 
Company  supply  system 
b.  Service  administration 
c<  Customer  Inquiry 


Product 

Specific 


Company  \ 
Specific 
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«.  Business  Policy  Considerations 


- Marketing 

- Financial  and  accounting 
> Organizational  design 

- Domestic  and  international  economics 

b.  Strategic  Planning 

- Planning  In  multi  national  firms 

~ Planning  In  the  International  environment 

- Technology  and  strategic  planning 

- Social  problems  and  strategic  planning 

c.  Human  and  Organizational  Problems 

- Organizational  design 

- Thj  general  manager  role 

- Competition 

- Executive  stress 


I 
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3.  People-Management  Skills 

a.  Affirmative  action 

b.  Performance  problem  analysis 

c.  Counseling 

The  decision  making  skill  is  considered  by  the  corporation .to  be  of 
sufficient  importance  that  it  warrants  further  emphasis  as  a separate 
learning  module.  The  purpose  of  this  module  is  to  develop  within  the 
mid-level  manager  skill  ic  the  use  of  modern  quantitative  analysis  techniques 
and  measurement  in  decision  situations.  Detailed  subject  matter  includes: 

a.  Decision  analysis 

b.  Forecasting 

c.  Simulation 

d.  Linear  programming 

e.  Came  theory 

f.  Decision  trees 

g.  Regression  analysis 

h.  Probabilities 

EXECUTIVE  LEVELS 

Executive  level  programs  focus  on  long  range  planning  and  strategy. 

The  emphasis  in  these  programs  is  to  provide  a general  man&gement  perspective 
rather  than  specific  skills  or  techniques.  Such  programs  fall  much  closer 
to  the  educational  end  of  the  development  spectrum  than  they  do  to  the 
training  end.  Specific  subject  matter  includes: 
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EXECUTIVE  LEVELS 


University  Advanced  Management  Programs 
(Harvard,  Stanford,  UCLA,  etc.) 
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LOW  LEVELS 

Basic  principles  of  management 

Management  style 

Leadership  and  motivation 

Staff  organization 

Goal  setting 

Dec  Islonmaklng 

Accounting  principles 

Marketing  function/ effectiveness 

Individual  testing  and  assessment 

Introduction  to  organization  development 

MID-LEVELS 

Proposal  management 
Organizing  and  managing 
Cost  control 

Cost  estimate  and  pricing 
Project  management 
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MID-LEVELS 


Motivation  theory 
Management  strategies 


Teamwork 


Conflict  resolution 


Reactions  to  stress 


Interpersonal  communication 
Management  by  objectives 


Organization  principles 
Systems  overview 
Administrative  systems 
Product  systems 
Computer  systems 
Operations  research 
Manpower  system 


Labor  relations 


Employee  benefits 
Fair  employment  practices 
Salary  administration 
Ebployee  communication 


TOP-LEVELS 
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RECOMMENDATION’S  OF  KEY  MANAGEMENT  INDIVIDUALS 


LOW  LEVELS 


Communication  skills 
Listening 
Rumor  control 
Transactional  analysis 

Motivation 

The  nature  of  man 
Human  needs 
Theory  X - Theory  Y 

Management  Principles 
Problem  solving 
Decisionmaking 
Salary  administration 
Leadership  and  discipline 
Safety 

Management  Controls 
Budgeting 
Time  management 
Work  load  analysis 
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Product  Oevelopffleat 
Planning 

Corporate  marketing 
Marketing  research 
Marketing  atrategles 
Sales  progranuBing 
Measuring  sales  performance 
Advertising 
Customer  relations 

Corporate  Operations  Staff  Function 
Long  range  planning 
Manufacturing  facilities 
Purchasing 

Machinery  & equipment 
Quality  control 
Executive  responsibility 
Staff  Organization 

Comptroller  Function 
Inventory 
Accounting 
Capital  expenditure 
Tax  Department 
Auditor 
Credit 
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Agreement  Analysis 

Planning  the  Future  of  a Business 

Capitol  Investment 

Managing  Current  Assets 

Social  Changes 

International  Trade 

TOP-LEVEL 

Balance  Sheet  Analysis 
Resource  Management 

Strategic  Response  to  a Clianging  Environment 

Management  Control  System 

Analysis  of  Strategy 

Organization  and  Human  Resources 

Organization  Team  Building 

The  Business  Team 

Organizational  Staffing 

Business  and  Government  Relations 

Business  and  Social  Responsibility 

Coping  with  a Changing  Environment 

Ethics  in  Business  Decisions 
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CONSULTANT  PROGRAMS 


y.ID-IEVEL 


Motivation  Theory 

Theory  X - Theory  Y 
Hertzberg's  Hygiene  Factors 
Maslov's  Hlere  chy  of  needs 
Components  the  Management  Process 
i^magerlal  Effectiveness 
, Problem  Solving 
Coal  Setting 
Planning 
Controlling 
Directing 
Organizing 
Business  Simulation 
Individual  Group  Behavior 
Leadership  Styles 
Nondirective  Interviewing 
Fiscal  Policy 
Introduction  to  Finance 
Fund  Flow 

Selecting  Priorities  for  Managerial  Productivity 
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LEADERSHIP  MONOGRAPH  SERIES#B  - A MATRK  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  LEADERSHIP  DIMENSIONS 


EXECUTIVE  LEVEL 


Motivation  Workshop 

Making  Human  Resources  Productive 

Corporate  Financial  Reporting 

Role  of  the  General  Manager 

Role  of  the  Multibusiness  Vice  President 

Financial  Statement  Analysis 

Foreign  Markets 

Leadership 

Executive  Stress 

Ethics  and  Values 

Challenge  In  a Changing  Society 


REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  fOR  OFFICERS 


ANNEX  J 

REVIEW  OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  EXECUTIVE 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS  IN  UNIVERSITIES 


1.  PURPOSE;  This  Annejc  presents  a review  of  mauagement  and  executive 
development  programs  in  universities. 

2.  DISCUSSION ; This  review  was  undertaken  with  the  following  object- 
ives j 


a.  Review  the  Intent,  structure,  and  content  of  advanced  manage- 
ment and  executive  development  programs  at  selected  universities. 

I 

b.  Identify  elements  of  university  programs  that  support  officer 
professional  development. 

c.  Draw  conclusions  and  provide  suggestions  for  Improving  manage- 
ment and  executive  development  training  for  officers. 

d.  Identify  benefits  derived  from  officer  attendance  at  univer- 
sities beyond  formal  education. 

e.  Outline  a cohesive  strategy  for  executive  development  In  the 
Army. 

3.  RECOMMENDATIONS ; 

a.  Increase  the  number  who  attend  executive  training  programs 
from  25  to  42  officers  annually. 

b.  Examine  the  possibility  of  the  Increasing  attendance  In  the 
Army  Management  Engineering  Training  Agency  (AMETA) , Naval  Post- 
Graduate  School  (NPGS)  and  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  (AFIT) 
specific  Issue  management  seminars;  attendance  of  one  officer  at  each 
AMETA  Advanced  Management  course,  and  Management  Development  seminar; 
a total  of  15  officers  per  year. 

c.  A Management  Education  and  Training  Programs  Culda  be  prepared 
either  as  a separate  document  or  as  a supplement  to  Department  of  the 
Army,  (DA)  Pamphlet  600-3. 
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d.  Develop  e aethodology  for  detcrBlnlng  progrea  coate  and  for 
eaaaaelng  Che  value  of  the  varloue  prograna  to  the  Amy.  loaure  the 
prograae  uaed  are  the  moat  coat-ef fcctlye. 

e.  Xnaura  that  paraonnel  Mnagere.  officara  and  aajor  cenaanda 
underatand  tha  full  apectrua  of  prograaa  available  throughout  the 
DOO  and  from  civilian  Inatltutlona. 

f . Provide  for  the  devalopaant  of  prograaa  to  neat  a etv  genera- 
tion of  concarna  that  executive  will  have  Co  deal  with. 

g.  That  the  Stanford  and  Harvard  Univeralty  prograaa  be  uaed  aa 
part  of  the  Aray'a  exacuClva  dcvcloi»ent  program  beginning  in  FT  79. 


1 Appendix 

1.  Review  of  Management  and  Executive  Davelop&ent  Prograaa  In 
Unlvaraltiaa. 
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REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  m)  FOR  OFFICERS 


APFIR^DIX  1 

REVIF.W  OF  MANAGDVlRiT  ARO  ilxr.CUTIVE 
DEVEt.OrHr.NT  rROCRAMi;  IN  IRaVlRRlIlFi; 

TO  AKtn:x  j 

REVIEW  OF  MANAGHlIRiT  AND  EXECOTIVE 
DEVELOirENT  PROf'.IUMS  IN  INlViRlSlTlLG 


CHAPTER  I,  Purpose,  Aopro.ich  aad  HcthodoloRy 

A,  Purpose  of  the  PevleX';!  In  recent  years,  there  has  bei  n 
increased  emphasis  on  management  and  ic^.ccutive  develoi'ir.ent  witliin  th.e 
U.S.  Army.  Increasing  size,  complexity,  and  co.ct  of  oju'ratlon.'i , have 
caused  the  Army  to  devote  more  attention  to  managerial  syatf  is, 
tectmlques  and  controls.  Growth  in  attention  has  been  accelerated 
by  technological  changes  in  management  Intormatlon  systems,  orvin- 
izational  developments,  and  congressional  pressures  for  more  oitfciont 
Bianagement  of  resources.  Demand  for  Army  officers  quallilid  to 
develop  and  apply  complex  management  systojns  has  risen  stcaillJy.  Ihw 
management  infomation  systems  have  created  new  mai'.a  ’a  ment  conce  pts 
changing  organizational  and  operational  trends  of  long  standing. 

Early  identification  and  development  of  officers  with  luitcntl.ii 
managerial  competence  is  necessary. 

This  review  was  undertaken  with  these  objectives: 

1.  Review  the  intent,  structure,  and  content  of  advanced  manage- 
ment and  executive  development  programs  at  selected  universities. 

2.  Identify  elements  of  university  programs  that  support  officer 

professional  development, 

3.  Draw  conclusions  and  provide  suggestions  for  improving  manage- 
ment and  executive  development  training  for  officers. 

4.  Analyze  benefits  derived  from  officer  attendance  at  unlver- 
altlea  beyond  formal  education. 

5.  Outline  a strategy  for  executive  development  in  the  Army, 
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1.  AEgl2g^» 

A rtvlMf  of  BJinagMiont  and  axacutlva  dcvalopmnta  prograaa  of  fiva 
uolvaraltiaa  vaa  undartakan.  Intervlava  vara  held  with  prograa 
dlractora  and  kay  faculty  Baaibara,  rapraaantativaa  of  tha  Office  of 
tha  Sacratary  of  Dafanaa,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Peraonnal  DA  and 
the  U.S.  Arey  Military  Peraonnal  Canter  to  aaaeaa  the  currant  and 
future  anvironeantt  requirenanta  and  practicaa. 

Thaaa  unlvaraltiaa  vara  viaitedt 

Carnagia-Mellon  Unlvaraity  ^ Pittaburg*  PA 

Harvard  Unlvaraity  •>  Caabridga,  MA 

Unlvaraity  of  Plttaburg  • Pittaburg,  PA 

Unlvaraity  of  Michigan  ~ Ann  Arbor,  MI 

Stanford  Unlvaraity  - Stanford,  CA 

Data  drawn  from  tha  unlvaraltiaa  vlaltad  and  lltaratura  raviewed 
la  raprasantatlva  of  loading  practicaa.  A Hat  of  unlvaraity  officlala 
Intarvlawad  la  at  Incloaura  1. 

C.  Data  Collactloni 

Incarvlawa  vara  conducted  with  high  level,  expert  personnel.  The 
candor  and  objectivity  of  chose  interviewed  matched  their  obvious 
knowledge  of  tha  aubject  areas.  Tha  subject  of  this  review  docs  not 
value  scientific  or  hard  measurements.  Numerical  data  are  often  less 
important  than  Idera  or  perceptions.  It  explores  concepts,  theories 
and  practices  with  emphasis  on  the  future. 

Statistical  sophistication  was  not  a ujor  concern  in  the 
collection  or  analysis  of  data  as  tha  objectives  did  not  include  making 
Inferences  about  the  total  population  of  universities.  Selection  of 
universities  was  based  on! 

1.  Reputation  as  a top  producer  of  management  talent,  as  evidenced 
by  demand  for  graduates  by  other  organisations. 

2.  Possession  of  a reputation  for  excellence  in  management  develop- 
ment. i 

3.  Particular  knowledge  of  governmental  policy,  status  an(^ 
emphasis  regarding  management  development. 

Based  on  the  approach  described,  an  interview  guide  was  developed  to 
yield  Information  In  these  categories. 

1.  Development  philosophy  and  objectives. 
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2.  Types  of  progm  end  a description  of  the  approach  followed. 

3.  Unique  features  of  the  prograi. 

4.  A detailed  description  of  tha  apecifics  of  the  program. 

3.  Methods  of  evaluating  prograM  effectivenesa. 

6.  Future  plana  and  contemplated  changes. 

7.  General  conaents  concerning  the  program,  background,  lessons 
learned,  etc. 


CHAPTER  11.  Review  of  Professional  Literature. 

A.  General  Findings. 

Before  the  data  collection  phase  of  this  review,  pertinent  manage- 
ment development  literature  was  surveyed  with  these  general  findings: 

1.  Development  involves  the  acquistlon  of  fundamental  knowledge, 
skills,  and  operational  proficiency  in  technical,  human  and  conceptual 
areas.  Successful  application  of  these  akllla  results  in  improved  job 
performance. 

2«  The  critical  factor  in  development  is  on-the-job  experience, 
but  this  can  be  greatly  aided  by  the  proper  use  of  education  programs. 

3.  Management  development  is  generic  term  for  methods  of  develop- 
ing the  competence  and  performance  of  individual  managers  including 
both  on-the-job  and  off-the-job  training. 

A.  Executive  development  systems  are  designed  to  produce  the 
continuing  flow  of  competent  executives  required  by  the  Army. 

5.  Officers  in  the  grade  of  06*07  are  considered  mid-level  managers 
and  08-010  senior  executives. 

Management  and  executive  development  is  a complex  process  Involving 
several  types  of  skills.  It  is  part  of  a total  process  to  determine 
the  need  for  managers  by  the  organisation,  selection  and  identifica- 
tion, assessment  of  individual  development  needs,  specific  developmental 
needs,  and  performance  evaluation. 
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B.  Definitions : 

ManaRer~  one  who  organizes  work  and  directs  Its  completion  through 
the  services  of  others. 

Executive*-  The  occupant  of  a position  charged  with  policy  formulation 
end  adaptation.  Including  setting  of  mission  related  goals  end 
coordination  of  multiple  functions. 

Middle  Manager-  Responsible  for  Interpreting  top-level  philosophy  end 
policy  to  lower  levels  of  management.  Including  management  of  broad  or 
specific  functions,  manager  and  supervisor  development  and  evaluating 
progress  toward  goals. 

Managgnent  Development-  A generic  term  for  methods  of  developing  the 
competence  and  performance  of  Individual  managers.  Including  both 
on-the-Job  and  off-the-Job  trflnlng. 

Executive  Development-  Improving  the  competence  and  performance  of 
executive  level  managers  and  candidates  for  executive  level  positions. 

Organization  Development-  A planned  organlzatlon-wlde  effort  managed 
from  the  top,  to  Increase  organizational  effectiveness  and  health 
through  planned  Interventions  In  the  organizations  processes . 

Assessment-  Determlr Ing  or  making  judgements  about  the  degree  to  which 
individuals  possess  the  knowledge  and  ability  requirements  identified 
for  particular  mana'  tax  positions. 

C.  A Concentua  .agement  Skills  Model 

Executive  devel...  ant  ' /stems  are  designed  to  produce  a continuing 
flow  of  competent  executives  in  the  quantity  and  quality  needed  by  the 
Army.  A key  coraro  t t the  Identification,  growth  and  selection 
of  people. 

Figure  X ^aggests  a model  depicting  the  skills  required  from  super- 
vision through  execution  levels,  described  by  Robert  Katz.^  Katz 

^Katz,  R.L.,  "Skills  of  our  Effective  Administrator,"  Harvard  Business, 
Review  Jan  1 Feb  1955. 
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defines  e aklll  ee  en  ’’ability  which  can  be  developed,  not  nece8sar''ly 
inborn,  and  which  is  manifested  in  performance,  not  merely  in  potential 
. . . an  ability  to  translate  knowledge  into  action." 


PICUAS  1 

MANAGEMENT  SKILLS  MODEL 


Executive  Level 


Middle  Management 
Level 


Supervisory  Level 


Katx  sees  three  basic  managerial  skills: 

1,  Technical  Skills  *■  An  understanding  of  and  proficiency  in  a 
specific  kind  of  activity,  particularly  one  involving  methods,  processes, 
procedures,  or  techniques.  Techirical  skill  involves  specialized  know- 
ledge analytical  ability  within  that  specialty,  and  facility  in  the 
use  of  the  tools  and  techniques  of  the  specific  discipline. 

2.  H\iman  Skills  - The  ability  to  work  effectively  as  a group  member 
and  to  build  cooperative  effort  within  the  team  one  leads.  This 

skill  is  demonstrated  in  the  way  the  individual  perceives  his  super- 
visors, peers,  and  subordinates,  and  in  the  way  he  behaves  subsequently. 

3.  Conceptual  Skills  - The  ability  to  see  the  enterprise  as  a 
whole  and  to  be  able  to  use  the  knowledge  in  a way  which  coordinates 
and  integrates  the  activitlea  and  Interests  of  the  organization  toward 
a common  objective. 


Katz  states  that  at  lover  levels  of  administrative  responsibility, 
the  major  need  is  for  technical  and  human  skills;  at  higher  levels, 
effectiveness  depends  largely  on  human  and  conceptual  skills.  At 
the  top  conceptual  skills  become  the  most  important  for  successful 
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performance. 

This  Idertlf icatlon  of  the  skills  most  needed  at  various  levels 
of  responblblllty  Is  Important  In  the  selection,  training  and 
promotion  of  managers. 

D . Summary ; 

From  the  professional  literature  it  was  learned  that  management 
development  Is  a complex  process.  Involving  several  distinct  tjrpes  of 
skills.  The  level  and  type  of  knowledge,  skill  and  ability  required 
can  vary  with  the  level  of  management  In  question  and  with  other 
factors.  Management  development  Is  part  of  the  total  process  of 
determining  the  need  for  managers  by  the  organization,  selection  and 
Identification  assessment  of  development  needs  of  the  Individual, 
specific  developmental  means,  and  performance  evaluation.  Managerial 
development  Involves  personal  growth  requiring  both  Individual 
capacity  and  organizational  opportunity.  Executive  level  programs  are 
largely  Individualized,  oriented  toward  conceptual  skills,  strategy 
and  environmental  understanding. 


CHAPTER  III 

Current  Curricula  and  Management  Development  Programs  of  Universities 

A.  INTRODUCTION ; This  chapter  outlines  the  results  of  personal 
Interviews  conducted  with  Directors  of  Management  Development  Pro- 
grams and  other  officials  at  selected  universities.  The  purpose  of 
the  Interviews  was  not  to  gather  statistical  Information  about  the 
university  programs,  but  to  gam  an  In— depth  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  their  approach  to  and  role  In  the  development  of 
managers  and  executives. 

One  of  the  major  hurdles  that  executives  face  Is  that  of  becoming 
a general  manager.  The  first  half  of  a career  Is  typically  spent  In 
functional  work.  Suddenly,  the  career-to-date  depth  of  specialized 
knowledge  Is  almost  a liability  and  the  new  premium  Is  on  knowledge 
of  all  the  functions  and  on  how  to  trade-off  between  them.  This  Is  a 
difficult  transition  to  make.  Graduate  schools  of  business  or 
management  offer  courres  designed  to  help  functional  managers  over 
the  hurdl>.  to  "generalist." 

A second  cross-road  which  some  higher  level  executives  face  Is 
that  of  moving  from  a general  manager  to  Institutional  executive. 

That  Is,  the  executive  achieves  a position  high  In  the  line  hierarchy 
or  In  the  staff  requiring  a broader,  external  focus  and  perspective. 
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The  executive's  concerns  shift  to  establishing  policies,  frou 
parochial  to  global  matters;  from  relatively  short  range  to  5-and  10- 
year  horizons.  Again,  this  transition  Is  a difficult  one  to  make. 

There  was  general  agreement  among  university  educators  on  many 
issues  relating  to  executive  education.  A few  are: 

1.  Off-the-job  executive  educational  experiences  should  be 
spaced  throughout  a career.  The  effectiveness  of  technical  education 
Is  5-7  years. 

2.  The  beat  time  for  such  education  Is  after  the  executives  have 
had  short  exposure  to  a new  position,  rather  than  before  they  attain 
it.  For  Instance,  an  advanced  management  program  for  a new  rather 
than  aspiring  general  manager  Is  preferable. 

3.  The  conceptual  skills  required  at  the  executive  level  are  best 
developed  In  an  academic  environment. 

4.  A long-range  view  Is  necessary  as  actions  taken  now  In  execu- 
tive development  may  take  5-15  years  for  fruition. 

5.  A company  should  offer  very  brief  (1-2  days)  survey  courses 
to  its  top  executives  in  the  subject  matter  which  lower-level  execu- 
tives are  exposed  to  In  university  courses.  This  helps  to  set  a 
supportive  environment  for  the  executives  returning  from  courses  - a 
climate  In  which  they  are  more  likely  to  try  out  new  Ideas  and  approaches. 

6.  The  prime  value  of  off-the-job  educational  experiences  Is 
learning  how  to  apply  in  the  future  that  which  has  already  been  learned. 
This  adapting  of  past  experiences  to  new  situations  requires  constant 
reintegration  by  the  executive,  and  It  Is  the  process  which  execu- 
tive programs,  In  part,  provide  and  teach. 

1 

7.  Executives  find  it  difficult  to  move  from  specific  problem 
solving  to  the  theoretical  underpinning  for  doing  so.  Courses  help 
the  executive  learn  the  general  case  and  approach. 

8.  Executives  must  not  be  sent  to  courses.  They  must  be  supplied 
the  motivation  to  attend i The  organization  should  set  a climate  which 
encourages  participation.^ 

In  recent  years,  business  leaders  have  become  more  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  their  prodiLcts  and  with  the  nature  of  their  own  values, 
their  relationships  to  th^  community  and  their  responsibilities  as 
executives  from  an  ethical  standpoint.  There  Is  now  a strong  aversion 
to  corruption.  Organizations  are  becoming  more  open  and  democratic* 
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Managers  have  a new  outlook,  broader  than  simple  organizational 
responsibilities.  The  novement  of  women  into  managerial  roles  has 
altered  the  aterotypical  manager. 

B.  Sources  of  Information.  The  universities  visited  and  persons 
intervelv.'ed  are  listed  in  Inclosure  1.  The  conclusions  drawn  in  this 
chapter  are  based  on  the  interviews  with  university  officials  . Long- 
term programs  such  as  degree  progr.ias  were  not  included  in  the  analysis, 
nor  were  specific  - topic  short  courses  of  less  than  two  weeks. 

C.  Philosophies  and  Ob.lectlves;  The  educational  philosophy  is  to 
prepare  the  student  for  a scries  of  Jobs  spanning  6-10  years  with 
emphasis  on  developing  top-level  managers  with  competence  in  accounting, 
finanace,  marketing,  organizational  behavior  and  quantitative  methods 

of  decision  analysis.  Harvard  University  in  particular  has  a general 
management  philosophy.  The  focus  of  their  eocecutlve  programs  is  to 
develop  generalists  by  providing  the  general  management  skills  to  manage 
technology . 

A review  of  the  objectives  of  university  advanced  management 
programs  surfaced  two  common  goals: 

1.  To  make  generalist  out  of  specialists. 

2.  To  develop  conceptual  skills  and  increase  executive  effective- 
ness through  exposure  to  current  decisionmaking,  communication, 

and  behavioral  science  findings. 

The  universities  base  their  programs  on  several  assumptions  regard- 
ing the  business  executive : 

1.  The  executive  rarely  uses  time  to  reflect  on  his  work  life  and 
his  performance  as  a manager. 

2.  The  executive  is  a specialist  in  a functional  area. 

3.  The  executive  has  little  or  no  time  on  the  job  to  acquire 
competence  in  or  an  appreciation  for  other  functional  areas  of  the 
company . 


4.  The  more  responsibility  an  executive  acquires  within  the  firm, 
the  more  cognizant  he  must  beceme  of  the  organization's  external  environ- 
ment . 

The  predominant  objective  is  to  make  generalists  out  of  specialists. 
Because  university  programs  are  based  upon  these  assumptions,  they 


concentrate  on  broadening  the  participant 's  perspective.  It  Is  the 
degree  and  manner  In  which  the  particular  university  attecqpts  to 
enlarge  executives  viewpoint  that  dljfferentlates  It  from  other  univer- 
sity programs. 

Two  characteristics  of  university  advanced  management  programs  are: 

1.  Participants  are  drawn  from  e broad  cross-aectlon  of  businesses 
as  well  as  from  the  public  sectoi:,  foreign  countries • and  nonprofit 
agencies . 

2.  There  Is  a new  balance  between  analytical  methods  and  general 
management  Instruction.  More  efficient  teaching  of  analytical  tools 
has  resulted  In  a deemphasis  of  analytical  tools  and  a concomitant 
increase  In  >iuallty  and  quantity  of  management  subjects.  Future  shifts 
are  anticipated  In  Increased  depth  of  coverage  of  core  courses  and 
methodological  sophistication. 

D.  Program  Types  and  Approaches. 

Program  lengths  ranged  from  4 to  36  weeks.  The  median  is  8 weeks. 
Attitude  change  requires  time  and  reinforcement,  and  will  not  necessarily, 
be  reinforced  In  the  executive's  work  setting.  Human,  Interpersonal, 
and  analytical  skills  developed  In  lower  andi  middle  levels  of  manage- 
ment tend  not  to  require  as  long  a germination  and  reinforcement  period, 
and  can  be  Interrallzed  through  practice  In  one's  work  environment. 

University  programs  tend  to  focus  on  the  executive  as  opposed  to 
the  middle  manager.  It  Is  not  cost-effective  for  organizations  to 
offer  In-house  programs  for  higher  levels  of  management  unless  the 
activity  Is  sufficiently  large;  thus,  many  agencies  go  out-of -house 
for  executive  level  training.  The  objective  of  most  university  pro- 
grams Is  to  broaden  the  Individual  and  develop  his  conceptual  skills, 
using  a variety  of  Instructional  techniques.  The  typical  program 
focuses  on  the  executive  and  his  personal  skills  and  on  the  Internal 
and  external  environments  of  the  organization.  The  schools  visited 
plan  no  revolutionary  changes  over  the  next  5-to-7  years.  The  typical 
program  content  changes  about  15  percent  each  year.  The  vast  majority 
of  programs  are  Intense,  all  day,  llve-ln  programs  with  room  and  board 
furnished.  Costs,  Including  room  and  board  average  $600  per  week. 

Most  programs  are  offered  once  or  twice  a year,  typically  during 
summer  months  or  on  vacations  or  breaks,  when  classrooms  and  residence 
facilities  are  not  utilized  by  regular  students. 
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E.  Methodological  Approachea; 


The  purpose  of  the  varloue  programs  Is  to  develop  analytical  and 
problem  solving  skills  and  to  sharpen  thinking  In  the  areas  of  poliC' 
leal  and  economic  analysis,  organizational  development,  decision*^ 
making  and  Implementation  and  control. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  one  beat  vay  to  develoo  executive 
skills  by  universities.  The  pedogoglcal  approach  varies  from  heavy 
reliance  on  the  descriptive  case  approach  to  a balance  of  cases  and 
lecture-conference.  The  methodologies  used  ml::  theory  and  applica- 
tion to  develop  analytical  and  problem  solving  skills  and  to  sharpen 
thinking.  The  process  was  described  by  one  program  administrator 
as  “Intellectual  slum  clearance*'. 

Descriptive  cases  provide  the  opportunity  to  address  substantive 
Issues  In  a structured  framework.  They  are  excellent  vehicles  for 
simulating  Interdisciplinary  situations.  Major  strengths  are  the 
development  of  tactical  and  strategic  thinking  and  establishing  a frame 
of  ref.rence  for  decisionmaking.  Case  studies  are  weak  in  the 
Interpersonal  area.  Cases  Inculcate  the  habit  of  being  analytical 
by  Integrating  diverse  Issues,  applying  tools  mastered  in  core 
courses.  The  skills  developed  using  the  Integrative  case  approach 
are: 

1.  Synthesis  to  Include  prioritization. 

2.  Planning  and  programing  - thinking  ahead  to  penetrate  the 
“fog  of  the  future."  This  Includes  Identification  of  obstacles  and 
control  aspects . 

3.  Ability  to  assess  risk  and  deal  with  uncertainty. 

4.  Ability  to  manage  processes  and  to  make  decisions. 

5.  Ability  to  manage  change  and  technology. 

With  notable  exceptions,  reliance  on  the  case  method  diminishes  In 
programs  geared  to  top-management.  However,  In  the  longer  programs, 
full  case  discussions  are  generally  ueed  more  frequently  than  In  the 
shorter  programs  where  the  principles  to  be  learned  must  be  presented 
more  rapidly  and  directly. 

The  value  of  the  comprehensive  Harvard-type  has  been  called  to 
question,  particularly  at  executive  level‘s.  The  rationale  is  that 
officers  at  this  level  already  know  how  to  make  decisions  and  solve 
problems^  ^at  Is  needed  Is  a broadened  viewpoint  and  conceptual 
skill. 
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The  tread  at  lower  levels  is  toward  sltuatloual  cases  which 
attempt  to  Illustrate  the  proper  action  required  In  situations  not 
allowing  much  time  for  thought  and  analysis.  Overall,  the  trend 
appears  to  be  away  from  reliance  upon  any  one  form  of  instruction  to 
a mixed-rfflode  (lecture,  discussion,  cases,  simulations,  etc.},. 

P.  Program  Descriptions. 

There  is  more  similarity  of  program  outlines  than  there  is  in  pro- 
gram substance,  because  of  differing  approaches,  philosophies, 
emphasis,  and  instructional  techniques.  Although  the  universities 
do  not  label  their  core  area  of  study  or  their  specific  topics  in  the 
same  fashion,  the  general  categories  of;  (1)  the  executive,  (2)  the 
business  organiratlon  and,  (3)  and  the  external  environment,  are 
common  to  most  programs . 

The  schools  visited  have  no  plans  to  Increase  the  size  or  number 
of  programs  offered.  The  main  interests  appear  to  be  reputation 
through  program  quality  and  selectivity  in  accepting  applicants, 
providing  faculty  an  opportunity  to  interact  with  practicing  managers, 
and  facility  utilization  and  revenue  considerations.  It  is  suspected 
that  these  priorities  would  change  markedly  as  one  departs  from  the 
prestige  schools  - quality  and  reputation  goals  may  be  subordinated 
to  revenue  production  through  quantity  of  enrolleec. 

G*  Relevance  of  the  Curricula/Evaluation/Feedback 

Since  the  university  programs  are  attempting  to  provide  a service 
to  clients  and  the  schools  place  great  importance  on  the  reputation  of 

their  programs,  the  universities  visited  are  diligent  in  securing  

evaluations  of  their  programs  to  insure  the  relevance  of  curricula. 

A variety  of  mechanisms  are  used  to  obtain  knowledgeable  and 
substantive  feedback  in  order  to  evaluate  the  relevance  of  their  cur- 
ricual.  The  most  common  methods  are: 

1.  Through  professional  associations  whose  membership  consists 
of  a mix  of  academicians  and  practitioners. 

2.  Regular  visits  by  education  pregram  administrators  to  corpor- 
ate managers  to  reveiw  the  progress  of  graduates  and  to  assess  the 
contribution  of  the  graduate  to  his  organization. 

3.  An  active  consulting  role  by  faculty  members. 

4.  Interaction  with  chief  executive  officers  in  school-sponsored 
seminars  and  college  advisory  boards. 
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5.  Feedback  from  the  career  counseling,  placement  and  eoq>loy- 
ment  process . 

6.  Post-Graduate  interviews  with,  participants. 

7.  Real  world  projects  and  cases  and  through  internships. 

8.  Faculty  curriculum  review  committees. 

H.  Future  Plans. 

An  evolutionary  change  planned  by  one  university  decreases  the 
amount  of  time  spent  on  analytical  methods  because  of  higher  entry- 
level  knowledge  possessed  by  the  students.  Students  needing  skill 
development  in  this  area  can  take  modules  in  specific  topics. 

I.  Emerging  Considerations . 

The  following  issues  emerge  as  the  next  generation  of  concerns  with 
which  the  executive  will  have  to  deal: 

1.  The  evolving  executive;  The  entrance  into  the  workforce  and  the 
imminent  rise  in  the  hierarchy  of  executives  with  untradltlonal  attitudes 
values  and  life  styles,  has  caused  most  companies  to  reexamine  and 
modify  some  of  their  long-standing  policies  and  practices.  There 

is  a new  mix  of  managerial  and  analytical  skills  at  the  more  senior 
levels  based  partly  on  the  entry  level  knowledge  of  students. 

2.  Increasing  Complexity;  The  executive  must  operate  in  an 
environment  of  Increased  technical  complexity.  Radical  mechanical, 
social  and  political  changes  all  Impact  on  the  executive.  Updated 
information  is  generally  needed  in  areas  of: 

a.  International  trade. 

b.  Material  shortages. 

c.  Productivity  loss  through  rapidly  rising  labor  costs. 

d.  Government  agency  and  department  challenges. 

e.  Occupational  safety  and  health. 

f.  Environmental  protection. 

g.  Equal  employment  pressures. 

h.  Time  compression.  The  accelerated  pace  and  Increased  sophist- 
ication of  communications,  data  availability  and  technology  crowd  the 
executive  tremendously. 

i.  Changes  within  the  work  force  Cvomen,  minorities). 

j.  Changes  within  the  formal  organization. 

k.  Public  pressure  and  opinion. 


The  point  is  that  cumulatively  the  pressures  make  the  task  of 
the  executive  extremely  complex.  Hla  degrees  of  freedom  directions 
he  can  move  to  cope  with  an  issue  ^ have  shrunk.  The  most  promising 
strategies  for  coping  with  this  complexity  are  centered  around  redesign- 
ing the  organization  and  increasing  executive  capahilities . 

3.  Redesigning  the  organization;  This  involves  rearranging  assign- 
ments and  restructuring  toward  more  functional  positions  higher  in  the 
organization,  so  that  the  number  who  have  to  deal  with  the  total 
complexity  would  be  reduced.  This  would  allow  an  organization  to 
deploy  its  limited  executives  to  the  more  complex  tasks. 

4.  Increasing  executive  capabilities;  Perhaps  the  most  controver- 
sial issue  emerging  for  executive  manpower  systems  is  that  of  trans- 
ferring more  accountability  for  career  decisions  from  personnel  managers 
to  the  individual.  Accountability  means  "answering  for"  and  the 
individual  cannot  be  accountable  unless  he  has  an  appropriate  voice 

in  the  career  decisions  which  affect  him.  There  is  also  expanded  agency 
responsibility  for  career  planning,  upward  mobility,  and  counseling. 

5.  Computer  technology.  The  future  will  bring  greater  efficiency 
and  broader  application  of  computer  technology  with  more  efflcent 
software  packages.  Application  of  computer  technology  to  the  manage- 
ment of  organizations,  technological  innovation  and  information 
systems  is  an  area  of  emphasis. 


6.  Organizational  Development;  Business,  government  and  academia 
are  on  the  frontier  of  organizational  change.  Universities  are 
departing  from  the  traditional  behavioral/psychological  approaches  to 
a process  approach.  The  issues  are  the  management  of  organizational 
change  and  the  assessment  of  organizational  effectiveness.  Developing 
organizational  alternatives  rnd  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  change 
is  a difficult  problem.  The  university  programs  develop  change  agents 
and  provide  the  tools  to  manage,  institutionalize  and  diffuse  change. 
Changes  in  executive  programs  in  this  area  include: 

a.  An  update  on  research  on  future  problems,  ideas  and  opportunities 
for  change  are  identified.  Factors  that  will  not  change,  e.g.,  stress, 
conflict  and  frustration  are  separated  from  new  issues. 

b.  Students  spend  time  in  group  problem  solving  and  in  obser’/lng 
group  interactions  and  feedback  mechanisms. 

The  clear  message  is  that  organi..tion3  should  be  designed  to 
match  individual  duals  and  systems.  Managers  must  not  attempt  to 
fit  systejns  into  existing  organiztiens . New  systems  and  technology 
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force  change.  Change  agents  generate  new  theories;  negotiation  takes 
place;  there  Is  movement  toward  or  creation  of  a solution  and  rein- 
forcements and  the  organization  refreezes. 

The  Impression  gained  Is  that  technological  opportunity  Is  far 
ahead  of  potential  applications. 

7.  Negotiation  and  Intervention  akllla.  The  ability  to  negotiate 
and  achieve  compromise.  In  terms  of  objectives  and  resource  require- 
ments, Is  a critical  managerial  skill.  There  Is  Increased  emphasis 
on  developing  negotiating  skills  to  Include  International  negotiation 
and  resource  concessions.  Senior  officers  must  be  equipped  to  deal 
with  regulatory  agencies  and  other  large  firms. 

8.  Geo-polltlcs . There  Is  Increased  emphasis  on  political  and 
economic  issues  both  foreign  and  domestic.  The  International  mix  of 
students  permits  a focus  on  current  political  situations  and  geo-polit- 
ical trends  toward  the  1980 ’s. 

9.  Environment . The  rapid  changes  In  technology,  recruitment  of 
forces,  domestic  defense  spending  patterns  and  clvll-milltary  relations 
are  all  Issues  that  are  dealt  with  In  executive  development  programs. 
Senior  managers  must  be  able  to  anticipate  and  cope  with  external  events 
Changes  deal  with  natural  and  envlornmental  forces  as  they  Impact  on 
growth  organizations  based  on  Increased  dependence  on  resources; 
ethical  problems,  and  values;  and  on  an  emerging  Ideology  of  management. 
There  is  Increased  emphasis  on  the  Interface  of  Internal  and  external 
environments.  University  programs  have  tightened  packages  on  govern- 
ment - business  interface. 

10.  Systems  orientation.  There  is  an  absolute  requirement  for 
strategic  thinking  about  the  future. 

11.  Alignment  of  Publlc/yrlvate  Objectives;  There  Is  a convergence 
of  corporate  and  public  sector  goals  with  less  difference  among 

' managers  In  public  and  private  sectors . There  is  a trend  toward 
Increased  attention  to  non-f Inancial  management  understanding  of 
people  and  organizations,  and  management  control  systems.  Managers 
are  Increasingly  bureaucratic  and  less  entrepreneurial  In  their 
approach.  Managers  are  less  risk  averse  with  increased  loyalty  to 
corporate  goals  and  objectives.  Managers  tend  to  state  corporate 
goals  and  objectives  In  terms  of  behavioral  skills /outcomes. 

1 J.  Summary  of  University  Findings. 

1.  Common  Features.  Most  programs  focus  upon  the  upper  middle  and 
top  manager,  attempting  to  broaden  him  and  develop  his  conceptual  skills 
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The  typical  program  divides  its  time  between  the  topics  of  the 
executive,  the  organization,  and  the  external  environment.  All  of 
the  programs  observed  are  live-in  with  housing  furnished,  often  with 
programs  designed  for  the  student's  spouse,  and  involve  hard  work, 
l^e;,  no  gentlemen's  courses. 

2.  Noteworthy  or  Unique  Features.  Unique  is  the  degree  of 
Harvard's  commitment  to  the  case-method  of  instruction  and  Its 
related  discovery  method  of  learning.  Harvard  is  using  the  case 
study  method  less  than  in  the  past,  substituting  role  playings  individ- 
ual study,  and  studies  of  real  world  problems  in  small  groups. 

3.  A detailed  description  of  each  program  is  at  Inclosure  2. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Current  Management  Development  Practices  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 

A.  Philosophy  and  Oblectlves. 

\ { 

The  objective  of  advanced  management  training  for  senior  officers 
is  to  develop  their  understanding  of  fundamental  factors  and 
i strengthen  higher  order  skills.  The  requirements  of  the  Army  are  the 

I key  to  the  officer  professional  development  process.  At  the  executive 

I level  both  Job  demands  and  educational  programs  are  general  in  content. 

I The  Army  is  attempting  to  develop  the  leadership  and  managerial 

capacity  to  mobilize  in  the  event  of  national  emergency.  Many  uncer- 
tainties attendant  to  this  eventuality  and  their  requisite  skills 
• require  senior  officers  with  general  managerial  skills.  It  is  difficult 

to  transition  to  a generalist  mode. 

The  need  for  technical  skills  at  mid- level  and  general  management 
skills  emphasizing  leadership  and  broad  managerial  responsibilities 
at  higher  levels  is  supported  by  the  generalist  philosophy  of  the 
universities  visited.  Educational  aitd  technical  obsolescence  have 
Imposed  a requirement  for  our  professional  military  educational  system 
to  institutionalize  the  process  of  continuing  education.  It  has  , 

placed  a premium  on  development  of  conceptual  thinking,  critical 
Judgement,  and  innovations  rather  than  imparting  factual  knowledge  and 
technical  skills  which  quickly  become  obsolete. 

Advanced  management  programs  offered  by  civilian  institutions  are 
designed  to: 

(1)  Increase  executive  management  capabilities. 
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(2)  Expand  analytical  and  planning  techniques. 

01  Extend  abilities  to  appraise  economic,  social,  political 
and  technological  changes  and  the  resultant  effects  upon  organizations. 

C4)  Provide  for  mutual  exchange  of  expertise  between  top  corporate 
executives  from  different  areas  and  Industries  and  senior  Army  Officers. 
This  exchange  strengthens  executive  competence  by  refining  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  environments  outside  of  the  military. 

This  section  describes  Army  policies  for  developing  candidates  for 
senior  executive  positions  and  for  managing  senior  executives.  Officers 
In  the  grade  06  to  07  are  considered  mid-level  managers  and  08  to  UlO 
senior' executives.  This  review  Is  concerned  with  the  management  of 
field  grade  and  general  officers  with  emphasis  on  the  policies  to 
develop,  select,  and  manage  senior  executives. 

B.  Management  and  Executive  Development  Requirements 

The  military  environment  Is  changing  at  an  accelerating  rate 
confronting  senior  executives  with  new  challenges  and  complexities. 
Personnel  systems  and  the  people  In  them,  however,  tend  to  adapt  more 
slowly.  The  core  problem  Is  one  of  meeting  challenges  and  new  dimen- 
sions, which  force  changes  In  executive  tasks. 

A particular  problem  of  any  personnel  system  is  how  to  develop 
the  talents  it  needs  In  Its  executive  force.  This  is  especially 
Important  In  a system  that  promotes  entirely  from  within  because 
the  safety  valve  of  recruiting  executives  from  the  outside  is  lacking 
should  the  policies  fall  to  produce  quality  candidates  for  the  top 
Jobs.  The  OPMS  must  recognize  and  support  requirements  for  officers 
who  are  professionally  qualified  to  assume  assignment  of  high  command 
and  heavy  managerial  responsibility  as  well  as  officers  who  are  pro- 
fessionally qualified  to  assume  assignments  requiring  in-depth  exper- 
tise In  narrow  specialty  areas. 

A wide  variation  exists  between  skills  required  at  the  beginning 
of  careers  and  those  needed  in  executives.  In  early  years,  the 
Army  needs  specialists  proficient  In  weapons,  unit  command  and  tactics. 
In  the  career  progression  a rigorous  process  Is  applied  to  find  and 
develop  officers  who  have  strategic,  cross-specialty  and  service- 
wide capabilities . 

The  executive  programs  which  tend  to  develop  generalist  skills 
are  not  fully  compatible  with  the  Army's  OEMS.  The  OEMS  may  be 
denying  selected  officers  continued  advancement,  promotion  and  assign- 
ment. The  Army  does  not  need  state-of-the  art  competence  In  each 
specialty.  It  needs  officers  who  can  keep  technology  In  alignment  with 
the  Army  mission. 
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Problems  to  be  resolved: 

Cll  How  to  develop  adequate  expertise  given  the  high  rates  of 
Job  rotation. 

C2)  How  to  define  the  characteristics,  desired  In  senior  officers; 

and, 

(3)  How  to  remold  senior  level  training  programs  to  produce  the 
right  balance  between  military  subject  matter  and  general .executive 
broadening . 

The  Army  has  an  obligation  to  assure  the  continued  development  of 
career  executives.  Individual  desires  and  needs  assessment  must  be 
Incorporated  Into  Army  development  plans.  This  Includes  Increased 
reliance  upon  the  Individual  In  shaping  his  development  plan. 

j 

C.  Identification  and  Selection. 

No  amount  of  training  or  development  can  compensate  for  having 
selected  the  wrong  person  for  development  or  promotion  to  management. 
The  Identification  and  selection  process  must  employ  valid  and 
reliable  methods  for  assessing  management  capability  and  potential. 
High  potential  Individuals  should  be  Identified  as  early  In  their 
careers  as  possible.  For  these  reasons.  It  Is  suggested  that  managers 
and  executives  be  trained  In  techniques  of  assessment.  Those  who  are 
to  assume  positions  of  leadership  must,  throughout  their  careers, 
receive  the  best  preparation  possible.  Failure  to  nurture  talent 
will  cause  an  organization  to  lose  adaptability  to  new  developments. 
Expenditures  for  executive  development  programs  at  the  present  time  are 
a necessary  and  Justifiable  Investment  in  our  nation’s  future. 

Although  the  Department  of  the  Army  has  made  great  progress  In 
management,  there  Is  not  an  institutionalized  or  Integrated  pro- 
gram of  management  development.  The  emphasis  on  formal  training 
slights  such  Important  areas  as  selection  and  Identification,  manager- 
ial career  planning,  on-the-Job  development,  and  assessment  of 
future  potential.  Department  of  the  Army  personnel  managers  place 
major  emphasis  on  current  problems  and,  therefore,  devote  Insufficient 
time  to  development  activities  geared  to  future  needs.  Personnel 
mam  .^ers  are  more  concerned  with  technical  and  functional  training  to 
Insure  work  accomplishment  than  with  the  development  of  the  manage- 
ment and  supervisory  skills  of  officers . There  is  a need  for  an  Inte- 
grated management,  manpower  development  program. 

The  Issue  of  Identifying  Individuals  with  potential  for  top  manage- 
ment was  discussed  at  each  university.  There  Is  no  model  or  formula 
for  predicting  future  success  of  managers.  They  haven't  been  statisti- 
cally profiled.  Potentially  successful  managers  seem  to  have  no 
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behavioral,  phuslcal,  educational,  age  or  sex  specifications.  There 
Is,  however,  a high  correlation  between  salary,  education  and  asslgn- 
oent.  Research  findings  Indicate  that  motivation  and  Job  Interest  are 
also  critical  to  success. 

The  Identification  and  selection  of  managers  Is  not  carried  out 
on  a consistent  basis  within  organizations  with  valid  and  reliable 
assessment  methods.  Officers  selected  for  management  training  must 
have  a high  probability  of  continued  service  and  continued  advance- 
ment. 

There  Is  reluctance  on  the  part  of  supervisors  to  develop  subordin- 
ates beyond  the  requirements  of  their  current  Job.  The  manager  idio 
develops  his  subordinates  faces  the  possibility  of  losing  his  compet- 
ent people.  Managerial  development  Is  not  perceived  as  an  actual 
responsibility  based  on  his  ability  to  develop  subordinates. 

Self -development  Is  both  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  Army; 
however,  there  Is  no  consistent  reward  or  recognition  for  the 
Individual  who  participates  In  these  activities.  A problem  to  be 
met  by  development  programs  Involves  scheduling  the  required  training. 
Many  Army  executives  occupy  one-of-a-kind  positions  which  require 
constant  coverage  and  to  be  absent  for  any  period  means  someone  must 
handle  routine  duties,  which  can  be  substantial. 

The  most  Important  Intangible,  Issue  facing  the  OFMS  Is  whether  It 
will  produce  executives  who  are  responsive  to  changes  In  the  Army's 
needs.  Ihat  Is,  not  only  officers  of  high  general  quality  but  also 
a set  of  officers  with  the  necessary  mix  of  specific  attrlbutees. 

D.  Management  Development  Practices. 

The  Professional  Development  Division  of  MILPERCEM  Is  the  DA 
proponent  for  advanced  management  training  for  senior  officers. 

There  are  several  ancillary  programs  In  which  a few  senior  officers 
participate: 

1.  White  House  Fellows 

2.  Congressional  Fellowships  

3.  Department  of  State  Senior  Seminar  on  Foreign  Policy 

4.  Brookings  Seminar;  Federal  Executive  Fellows  Program 

5.  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 

6.  Harvard  University  Center  for  International  Affairs 

Nominees  for  the  above  programs  are  submitted  by  MILPERCEN  to 
DCSOPS  ant*,  then  the  CSA  who  selects  participants. 
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For  ocher  advanced  management  programs  140  key  positions  have  been 
Identified;  career  managera  nominate  qualified  officers  for  these 
positions;  chose  officers  selected  to  attend  an  advanced  management  pro- 
gram are  centally  managed  at  MILPERCEN.  Approximately  25  colonels 
are  selected  annually  to  participate  In  these  programs.  In  addition 
to  these  courses,  a significant  number  of  unprogramed  short  courses  for 
general  officers  are  funded  each  year.  A list  of  tQstltutlons  to  be 
used  In  FY  78  Is  at  Inclosure  3.  Management  programs  of  several  weeks 
duration  minimize  the  time  the  officer  Is  off  the  job.  Two  months  pro- 
vides depth  and  validity  of  subject  matter  and  the  opportunity  for 
Individualized  remedial  work  for  the  slow  student  and  challenge  to  the 
outstanding  Individual.  The  average  course  length  in  these  programs 
Is  5 weeks. 

The  present  Amy  executive  development  program  Is  largely  "ad 
hoc".  Future  plans  should  Include  a fomal  program  extending  the 
executive  level  Individual  development  planning  approach  down  Co  Che 
mid-manager  level,  making  the  program  at  that  level  more  closely 
geared  to  the  Individual's  needs. 

The  Deparment  of  the  Amy  has  recognized  that  managerial 
development  Involves  personal  growth  requiring  both  individual  ability 
and  organization  opportunity.  The  Amy  provides  specific  assign- 
ments to  use  newly  developed  skills  after  executive  development 
training . 

Single-Issue  seminars  and  other  short  training  .programs  are  at  the 
option  of  the  individual  with  MACOM/KILPERCEN  approval.  MILPERCEN 
In  cooperation  with  participating  universities  has  limited  attendance 
to  one  officer  per  program  class.  The  annual  program  cost  Is  approx- 
imately $100,000  split  between  per  diem  and  tuition.  The  Amy  Is 
not  taking  advantage  of  Amy  Management  Engineering  Training  Agency 
CAMETA)  and  American  Management  Association  (AHA)  courses. 

At  mid-level  there  appears  to  be  no  fomal  program.  Several 
options  are  use  ; e.g..  The  Amy  Educational  Requirements  '.oard 
(AERB)  process.  Training  with  Industry  C30  positions  In  FY  78)  and 
the  cooperative  degree  programs  at  USACGSC/USAVC. 

E.  Institutionalization  of  Current  Management  Development  Philosophy 

1.  There  Is  a need  for  an  Integrated,  progressive  program  for 
manager  training  and  development  to  equip  the  manager  to  manage  — to 
train  and  develop  his  people. 

2.  There  are  certain  steps  which  must  be  taken  to  Implement  the 
philosophy.  First,  managers  jobs  must  be  Identified,  Then,  It  must 
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be  decided  what  a person  needs  to  know  Jn  order  to  do  that  job.  Next, 
the  potential  candidate  for  chat  job  must  be  evaluated  to  determine  what, 
if  anything,  he  lades  in  order  to  do  the  job;  and  lastly,  those 
selected  must  be  provided  an  opportunity  to  correct  any  deficiencies. 

The  objectives  of  this  process  are  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
present  work  force  and  to  prepare  those  who  will  follow. 

3.  The  type  model  envisioned  is  a set  of  attrlbutees  it  takes  to 
be  successful  in  a given  class  of  executive  positions.  These  criteria 
include  the  abilities,  knowledge,  characteristics,  experience,  etc., 
believed  to  be  crucial  to  success  in  a given  class  of  executive 
positions.  These  criteria  include  the  abilities,  knowledge, 
characteristics,  experience,  etc.,  believed  to  be  crucial  to  success 
in  the  given  set  of  positions.  The  purposes  include  having  a mod''l 

or  profile  against  which  to: 

a.  Identify  and  screen  potential  executives. 

b . Build  development  plans  with  individual  aspirants . 

c.  Counsel  potential  executives  on  the  strength,  realism  and 
direction  of  their  aspiiacious, 

d.  Build  the  specific  exect  tive  development  courses. 

e.  Assess  the  quality  and  quantity  of  flow  in  the  executive 
pipeline, 

4.  These  criteria  do  not  represent  a model  against  which  to  make 
selections  to  specific  executive  posts.  In  a sense  the  criteria  are 
the  given  which  all  executive  candidates  should  possess,  and  thus 

would  present  little  discriminatory  value  in  a given  selection  situation. 
Selection  decisions  should  be  made  against  a different  framework. 

5.  The  imporantce  of  having  mobility  ar.  I success  models  is 
obvious.  It  takes  time  to  develop  executives  and  thus  the  system 
must  be  future-focused,  however  imperfectly  or  slmplistically  and 
however  crude  the  tools . 

6.  Actions  to  institutionalize: 

a.  High  level  organization  commitment  and  support  through  formal 
policy  and  an  overall  plan, 

b.  Development  plans  for  each  raid-manager  of  high  potential. 

c.  More  effective  training  resource  utilization. 

d.  Improved  development  program  evaluation. 

e.  Publish  a Management  Education  and  Training  Programs  Guide. 
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The  purpose  of  the  programs  guide  would  be  to  provide  a source 
of  current  Information  on  management  education  and  training  programs 
which  aid  officer  professional  development.  The  information  can  be 
used  by: 


a.  The  managers  of  potential  participants  working  on  career 
planning  and  development;  specifically,  in  selecting  approp- 
riate training  or  education  opportunities. 

b.  Middle  to  top  managers  who  are  identifying  training  or 
education  opportunities . 

8.  Goals  of  the  system: 

1.  Identify,  as  early  as  possible.  Individuals  with  Interest  and 
potential  for  high-level  managerial  and  executive  positions  and 
encoufage  sucn  persons  to  develop  that  potential. 

2.  Ensure  best-qualified  managers  in  required  numbers  and  with 
required  knowledge  and  skills  to  meet  present  and  anticipated  needs 
are  available . 

3.  Prepare  newly  assigned  managers  to  become  fully  competent  as 
soon  as  possible  after  assignment.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
vnlverslty  program,  the  ideal  time  to  attend  is  when  a person  is  about 
to  move  into  a new  assignment  where  general  management  perspective 
and  policy-making  are  required.  Also,  if  an  individual  is  moving  into 
a higher  level  functional  assignment  where  greater  Interaction  with 
other  functions  Is  required. 

4.  Coatlnue  the  training  and  development  of  experienced  managers 
to  improve  their  present  performance  and  to  sustain  high-level 
performance  throughout  their  careers. 

5.  Provide  specialized  education  and  training  which  will  assure 
skillful  professional  performance  for  personnel  engaged  In  management 
functions. 

1 . Summary 

The  Army  must  develop  managers  and  executives  on  a more  Integrated, 
systematic  basis.  To  function  effectively,  the  Army  needs  to  adopt  and 
institutionalize  an  Integrated  system  of  management  positions 
planning.  Identification  and  selection  through  valid  assessment  of 
future  potential,  meaningful  and  representative  individual  development 
planning,  complementary  on-the-Job  and  formal  management  development 
training  and  feedback  of  performance  to  act  as  input  to  future  plan- 
ning. 
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Because  of  Its  important  bearing  on  the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions that  follow,  acme  of  the  findings  of  the  review  are  summarized 
here: 

1.  Private  companies  have  given  much  more  thought  and  emphasis  to 
systematic  executive  development  than  the  military  or  other  govern- 
ment agencies. 

2.  There  Is  wide  variation  In  skills  required  between  early  years 
of  the  military  career  and  the  executive  level.  In  early  years, 

the  Army  wants  specialists  proficient  In  their  weapons  and  competent 
unit  commanders  and  tacticians.  From  this  talent  pool,  there  Is  a 
highly  competitive  process  of  selection  of  executives  with  strategic 
cross-service  capabilities . 

3.  The  process  Is  highly  competitive.  Only  about  6 percent 
of  the  total  officer  corps  attains  executive  levels  so  defined. 

Selectivity  Is  a key  Ingredient  for  maintaining  executive  quality. 

4.  Training  Is  a high  component  of  a military  career,  averaging 

3-7  years  across  a 25-year  career.  Officers  selected  for  advanced  manage- 
ment training  will  have  between  15  and  24  years  promotion  list  service 
prior  to  completion  of  the  course. 

5.  Advanced  management  courses,  although  oriented  primarily 
toward  civilian  Industry,  are  beneficial.  The  cotirses  not  only 
enhance  the  general  management  competence  of  senior  Army  officers, 
but  also  develop  relationships  between  the  military  and  civilian 
participants  which  contribute  to  a fuller  understanding  of  each 
other’s  problems. 

6.  The  Army  can  anticipate  Increases  In  training  requirements  In 
the  following  areas  during  the  next  decade: 

- Communications  and  electronics  related  primarily  to  the  Increas- 
ing sophistication  of  command,  control  and  information  systems. 

- Automatic  data  processing  caused  by  the  continued  proliferation 
of  computers  and  associated  equipment. 

- Vast  growth  In  the  use  of  computers  requires  systems  analysis 
skills  In  planning  the  uses  of  computers. 

New  organization  concepts. 

- Short  courses  to  qualify  selected  officers  for  key  managerial 
positions. 
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CHAPTER  V.  Conclusions  and  Reconmendatlons 


A,  General . 

1.  Knowledge  obsolescence,  '".'•idly  changing  social  patterns  and 
an  increasingly  sophisticated  vorK.  environment  demand  that  careful 
attention  be  devoted:  to  the  professional  development  of  the  officer 
of  the  future.  In  order  to  carry  out  its  mission,  the  !>epartment 

of  the  Army  needs  a career  force  of  officers  who  are  capable  of  over- 
coming the  multiplicity  of  ccmplex  problems  which  arise  in  providing 
for  the  national  defense.  It  requires  a diverse  group  of  officers  who 
collectively  have  expertise  in  a wide  spectrum  of  fields  and  from 
whose  ranks  specialists  will  emerge  who  are  also  capable  of  developing 
the  breadth  of  vision  and  the  executive  skills  needed  to  lead 
people  and  manage  programs. 

2.  From  the  RETO  perspective  it  is  difficult  to  relate  management 
development  programs  to  other  educational  programs  and  in  turn  to 
overall  patterns  of  career  development.  Part  of  the  problem  lies  in 
the  lack  of  a vocabulary  to  describe  an  officer's  professional  growth. 
Credit  hours,  graduate  degrees,  completion  of  various  service  schools, 
and  performance  ratings  at  certain  Job  levels  are  among  the  ways  this 
is  currently  done.  Personnel  managers  need  to  be  able  to  match  these 
notations  in  an  officer's  personnel  record  to  the  requirements  of 
positions  to  which  an  officer  is  assigned,  and  the  officer  needs  to 
be  able  to  Interpret  what  these  accomplishments  mean  vls-a-vls 
probabilities  for  future  assignments  and  promotions.  Obviously,  some 
Job  and  educational  experiences  are  the  equivalent  of  other  Job 

or  educational  experiences.  Unfortunately,  these  equivalencies 
are  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine  and  many  officers  are 
reassigned  more  often  than  they  should  be.  This  is  expensive,  both 
in  human  and  monetary  terms. 

B.  Conclusions ; 


1.  The  need  for  continuous  development  of  management  s''llls  is  clear. 
The  present  rate  of  knowledge  obsolescence  and  the  continuing  need 
for  professional  development  supports  the  concept  of  continuing  educa- 
tion. The  response  of  corporate  directors  of  executive  development  has 
been  the  establishment  of  systematic  ~nd  continuing  educational  pro- 
grams . 


2.  Senior  officers  and  personnel  managers  must  be  personally 
committed  to  and  involved  in  officer  professional  development  and 
specifically  executive  development. 

3.  Producing  an  internal  upward  flow  of  competent  executives  is 
a long-term  proposition. 
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4.  Executives  develop  primarily  on->the-Job,  thus  Jobs  are  used  j 

developmentally . | 

5.  The  Army  la  aot  taking  full  advantage  of  the  educational 
programs  available  In  civilian  Institutions,  In-house,  or  of  programs 
developed  by  other  services. 

6.  The  costs  and  benefits  of  various  programs  are  not  formally 

addressed.  It  Is  axiomatic  that  manage? a should  be  able  to  t<^ort  i 

accurately  the  total  costa  of  a program  and  to  assess  in  a reasonable  j 

fashion  the  achievements  of  a program.  Measures  of  effectiveness  for  ! 

assessing  program  values  should  probably  Include  such  factors  as  per-  | 

centages  cf  participants  assigned  to  roles  requiring  particular  | 

skills,  promotion  experiences  and  retention  of  participants.  ‘ 

) 

7.  Benefits  of  university  programs  are:  | 

’ i 

a . Sharpened  analytical  skills . j 

b.  Oppoitunlty  for  Interaction  with  civilian  counterparts  and  1 

faculty  In  Informal  settings.  I 

c.  Peestabllshment  of  the  career  officers  ties  to  the  clvllan  • 

community . | 

d . Time  away  from  the  military  environment  to  allow  the  officer  j 

to  engage  In  reflection  as  he  moves  from  one  high-pressure  job  to  ; 

another . 

e.  Offers  a period  of  mental  flexing  and  intellectual  stimula- 
tion. I 

f.  Enhances  the  prestige  of  the  profession. 

g.  Contributes  to  more  efficient  command/management. 

h.  Relative  short  length  of  course  does  not  keep  officer  out  of 
the  force  structure. 

i.  Exposure  to  differing  values  and  problems  and  Interaction  with  i 

other  senior  managers  on  close  personal  terms. 

j . Establishment  of  a valuable  set  of  professional  relationships . 

The  socialization  that  takes  place,  the  confidence  and  respect  that 
Is  built  and  the  interchange  of  professional  knowledge  have  a signifi- 
cant social  and  economic  value.  > 

k.  Provides  a retention  Incentive  for  hlgh-^uallty  officers. 

l.  Increases  the  Army's  intellectual  and  technological  capability. 

ffl.  Keeps  the  Army  abreast  of  attitudes  and  developments  In 

academia. 

8.  Principal  disadvantages  Include: 

a.  Cost  In  dollars  and  manpower. 

b.  Fragmentation  of  professional  interest. 
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9.  The  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  fully  accredited  graduate  schools- 
the  Naval  Post  Graduate  School  (NPGS)  and  the  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology  G^FIT)^  which  they  uae  in  addition  to  civilian  Institutions. 
Theiic  schools  are  valuable  resources.  They  can  tailor  programs  which 
arc  directly  relevant  to  military  users;  they  can  focus  faculty  and 
student  research  on  defense  problems;  they  can  use  classified  and 
proprietary  materials  in  their  courses  and  in  their  research;  and 
they  can  respond  quickly  to  new  educational  requirements.  The  U.S. 

Army  Management  Engineering  Training  Agency  also  offers  advanced 
management  courses . RETO  has  concluded  that  the  fiepartment  of  the 
Army  is  not  making  optimal  use  of  their  capabilities. 

10.  To  date  there  has  not  been  a uniformed  representative  from  the 
Army  participating  in  the  Staruord-Sloan  Program,  although  five  DA 
civilians  una  several  Air  Force  officers  have  participated.  Addition- 
ally, the  Harvard  University  programs  have  not  been  used  in  several 
years . 


11.  Perhaps  the  most  controversial  issue  emerging  for  executive 
manpower  systems  is  that  of  transferring  more  accountability  for  career 
decisions  from  personnel  managers  to  the  individual. 

12.  A problem  of  any  personnel  system  is  how  to  develop  the 
talents  it  needs  in  its  executive  force.  This  is  especially  important 
in  a system  that  promotes  entirely  from  within  because  the  safety 
valve  of  recruiting  executives  from  the  outside  is  lacking  should  the 
policies  fail  to  produce  enough  high  quality  candidates  for  the  tep 
jobs  . 

13.  Problems  to  be  resolved  in  officer  professional  development: 

a.  How  to  develop  adequate  expertise  in  spite  of  the  high  rates 
of  job  rotation. 

b.  How  to  define  more  clearly  the  characteristics  desired  in 

senior  officers. 

c.  How  to  remold  senior  level  training  programs  to  produce  a better 
balance  between  military  subject  matter  and  genciral  executive 

broadening  . 

d.  The  large  number  of  middle  managers  competing  for  a limited 
number  of  top  jobs  and  the  continuing  problem  of  appropriate  career 
incentives  Cor  both  generalists  and  specialists 

14.  There  was  little  confidence  among  university  administrators  that 
models  can  be  constructed  to  predict  the  qualltier  executives  of  the 
future  must  possess  to  be  successful. 
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15.  The  Army  must  develop  managers  and  executives  on  a more  integrated, 
sysematic  basis.  To  function  effectively,  the  Army  needs  to  adopt  and 
institutionalize  an  integrated  system  of  management  position  planning, 
identification  and  selection  through  valid  assessment  of  future,  poten- 
tial, meaningful  and  representative  individual  development  planning, 
complementary  on-the-job  and  formal  management  development  training 
and  feedback  of  performance  to  act  as  input  to  future  planning. 

C.  Recommendations . 

1.  Increase  the  number  vho  attend  executive  training  programs 
from  25  to  42  officers  annually. 

2.  Examine  the  possibility  of  increasing  attendance  in  AMETA, 

NPGS  and  AFIT  specific  issue  management  seminars;  attendance  of  one 
officer  at  each  AMETA  Advanced  Management  Course  and  Management 
Development  Seminar;  a total  of  15  officers  per  year. 

3.  A Management  Education  and  Training  Programs  Guide  be  pre- 
pared either  as  a separate  document  or  as  a supplement  to  DA  Pam 
600-3. 


4.  Develop  a methodology  for  determining  program  costs  and  for 
assessing  the  value  of  the  various  programs  to  the  Army.  Insure  the 
programs  used  are  the  most  cost-effective. 

5.  Insure  that  personnel  managers,  officers  and  MACOM  understand 
the  full  spectrum  of  programs  available  throughout  the  DOD  and  from 
civilian  institutions. 

6.  Provide  for  the  development  of  programs  to  meet  new  or 
changing  requirements  as  identified  in  chapter  III,  paragraph  1. 

7.  That  the  Stanford  and  Harvard  University  programs  be  used  as 
part  of  the  Army's  executive  development  program  beginning  in  FY  79. 


3 Inclosures 

1.  List  of  Universities  Visited  and  Individuals  Interviewed. 

2.  Detailed  Dencrlptlon  of  University  Programs. 

3.  Institutions  Used  in  FY  78. 
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ur;ivnnsiTjRs  visiTiim  and  tndividuat.s  in'tervtiva'ed 


Carncgle-Mellon  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Arnold  Weber,  University  Provost 

Dean  Daniel  Berg,  Mellon  Institute  of  Science 

Dean  Otto  Davis,  School  of  Urban  and  Public  Affairs  (SUPA) 

Professor  Jerry  Swedlow,  Associate  Dean  of  the  Carnegie 

Institute  of  Technology  (CIT) 

Professor  Bernard  P.  Goldsmith;  Associate  Dean, 

Graduate  School  of  Industrial  Administration  . (GSIA) 

Mr.  Frank  Nowak,  Director,  Educational  Proiects  Management 
Center,  Carnegie-Mellon  Institute  of  r.^Jsearch 
Professor  Thomas  Kerr,  Bead  Administration  and  Management 
Science  Department 

Professor  Scott  Richard,  Member  MS  Program  Coirraittee 
Professor  Paul  Goodman,  Member  PHD  Program  Co:nmittee 
Professor  Norman  Johnson,  Associate  Dean  and  Director 
of  MS  Program  (SUPA) 

Mr.  August  Walker,  Director  of  Post-College  Professional 
Education  in  CIT 

Professor  Charles  Kriebsl,  GSIA  and  Co-Direct jr  of 
Entrepreneurship  Program 

Mr.  Douglas  Mintmier,  Placement  and  Public  Relations 
Coordinator  for  GSIA 

Harvard  University 

Dr.  Lawence  E.  Fouraker,  Dean  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration 

Dr.  Warren  McFarlan,  Chairman,  Executive  Education  Program-s 
Dr.  Stephen  Hi  tenner,  Director,  Case  Program  JFK  School  of 
Government. 

Dr.  Larry  Lynn,  Professor  of  Public  Policy,  JFK  School  of 
Government 

Mr.  Pete  glmmerHim,  Assistant  Dean  and  Director  of  Executive 
Training  and  Program  Development,  JFK  School  of  Governipent 
Mr.  William  Presley,  Administrative  Director  of  Short  Edu- 
cation Programs 

Mr.  Tim  Armour,  Adminislratlvc  Director,  Program  for  Manage- 
r-ient  Development 

Major  Lindsey  Parris,  USAF  Doctoral  Candidate 
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UNIVERSITIES  VISITED  AND  INDIVIDUALS  INTERVIEWED  ; \ 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

\ 

Dean  Alfred  S.  Susstnan,  Dean  of  Graduate  School 

Dr.  Alfred  V.  Swlnyard,  Associate  Dean  of  Business  Administration 

Dr.  Ralph  W.  Banfleld,  Director  and  Coordinator  of  ROTC  Programs;  » 

Director  Office  of  Community  College  Services 

Dr.  Ifarvln  W.  Peterson,  Director,  Center  for  Higher  Education 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Kozma,  Center  for  Research  .'n  Learning  and  Teaching 

CAPT  Douglas  V.  Murray,  Chaln.ian,  Mavy  Officer  Education  Program 

(Navy  ROTC)  i 

COL  Donald  C.  Peterson,  Clialrman,  Air  Force  Officer  Education 

Program  (AIR  FORCE  ROTC)  j 

LTC  Richard  G.  Parker,  Chairman,  Army  Officer  Education  Program 

(ARMY  ROTC) 

MAJ  Charles  P.  Ahnell,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  | 

COL  Joe  Hickey,  Ret,  Director,  University  of  Pittsburgh  I 

Executive  Development  Program  j 

Stanford  University,  Stanford,  California  ' ; 


Dr.  George  G.C,  Parker,  Director,  Stanford-Sloan  Program  , 
Dr.  James  Howell,  Director,  Stanford  Executive  Program  1 
Dr.  Richard  Snow,  School  of  Education  I 
Ms.  Nancy  Collins,  Assistant  Director,  Stunford-Sloan  Program  | 
Hr.  W.  David  Rozkuszka,  Hoover  Institute  \ 


WRUEGlE-MELtON  UinVERSITY 
Tl>e  Execuclve  Projjras 

Inaugurated  1954 


SPOKSOR 


Craduata  School  of  Industrial  Administration 


PROGRAM  LOCATION: 


PittcburgU, Pennsylvania 


DURATION: 


9 weeks 


1978  SESSION: 


February  12  —April  14 


TUITION: 


$4200  Including  all  meals,  plus 
$800  to  $1300  additional  for  room 


PARTICIPANTS: 


Number:  About  50 

Aget  31-53  Average  43 

Position:  I^per  middle  and  top  managomant 


Industry: 


Broad 


Gebgraphy;  Broad— one  quarter  foreign 


FACULTY: 


Carneglo-Mellon  Graduate  School  of  Industrial 
Admin letrat ion 


OFFICIAL  CONTACT: 


Prof.  Bernard  P,  Coldsmith 
Associate  Dean 

Graduate  School  of  Industrial  Administration 
Carnegie-llellon  University 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania  15213 
Telephone  412-683-4933  or  412-621-2600  ext.  556 
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Carnegie  Mellon 


SUBJECT  MATTER 

The  program  for  Executives  is  concerned  with  providing  a concise  briefing  on 
modern  managerrient  techniques  bearing  directly  on  the  planning  and  implementing 
of  corporate  strategy.  The  subjects  covered  specifically  are: 

Corporate  Policy  and  Organization 
Character  and  Style  of  Leadership 
Human  Behavior  in  Organizations 
Financial  and  Quantitative  Control 
The  Economic  and  Political  Environment 
Production  and  Operations 
Management  Science 
Marketing 

Management  of  Research  and  Technological  Change 
METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

/ 

Instruction  is  primarily  by  lecture  and  guided  discussion.  There  is  some  role 
playing  and  hands-on  experience  with  a time  sharing  computer.  Cases  are  used 
by  instructors  on  occasion  as  illustrations  of  their  subject  matter. 

Classes  meet  for  three  90  minute  sessions  between  8:30a.m.  and  3:00p.m.,  six 
days  a week  (only  tv/o  sessions  on  Saturday),  and  additional  sessions  in  the 
late  afternoon  twice  a week. 

To  encourage  exploration  of  special  Interests,  the  class  is  divided  into  groups 
of  7 or  8 who  are  left  to  develop  their  own  programs  with  Individual  faculty 
members.  Group  makeup  Is  usually  changod  every  throe  weeks. 

Each  participant  is  expected  to  prepare  at  least  one  report  on  a salient  prob- 
lem of  his/her  company  or  Industry  to  which  he/she  can  relate  his/her  class- 
work. 

The  reading  and  study  load  is  heavy  and  requires  considerable  time  in  the 
evenings.  Each  participant  receives  a substantial  set  of  reading  material 
well  in  advance  of  the  program's  start. 


FACULTY 

Instructors  are  senior  mccibers  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  In- 
dustrial Administration.  These  are  supplemented  by  off-the-record  aftemoon- 
thru-dlnner  meetings  with  business  executives,  government  officials,  and 
union  leaders  to  highlight  specific  issues.  Six  of  the  more  than  twenty  in- 
structors teach  in  parallel  throughout  most  of  the  program. 
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PARTICIPANTS 

Participants  are  from  upper  middle  and  top  -ovanagemcnt  in  a variety  of  large 
companies  from  all  parte  of  the  U.S.  and  of  the  world.  Twenty-five  percent 
are  from  abroad. 

Industries  represented  include  chemicals,  steel,  petroleum,  transportation, 
machinery,  utilities,  aircraft,  electronics,  insurance,  and  financial  ineti- 
tutiona. 

Functions  represented  include  general  manngrmont,  administration,  marketing, 
accounting,  purchaslnQ  .engineering,  manufacturing,  planning,  and  personnel. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Continuing  Education 

A onc-day  Spring  Conference  is  held  every  year,  in  which  alumni  of 
the  program  are  encouraged  to  participate  as  part  of  maintaining  an 
on-going  interest  in  topics  of  broad  business  relevance. 

A Journal  and  reprint  servire  is  also  maintained. 

Wives'  Program 

Wives  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  last  two  days  of  the  program. 
Special  classes  for  wives  are  scheduled  on  topics  such  as: 

Human  Behavior  in  Organization 
The  Individual  in  Society. 

FACILITIES 

Accommodations  are  very  comfortable  in  the  Webster  Hall  Hotel,  a half  mile 
from  the  campus,  where  a block  of  bedrooms,  meeting  rooms,  and  computer  ter- 
minal facilltios  are  sec  aside  to  assure  essentially  complete  privacy.  Par- 
ticipants have  single  rooms  with  bath. 

Classes  are  held  at  the  Graduate  School's  own  building. 

Heals  are  served  at  Che  Faculty  Dining  Room  on  campus. 

Gymnasium,  handball,  swimming,  tennis  and  golf  are  available, 

RECOMMENDATION 

This  program  is  suitable  for  line  or  staff  executives  in  the  upper  levels  of 
management  who  are  or  will  be  concerned  with  the  implementation  and  formula- 
tion of  major  policy.  The  considerable  number  of  high  level  foreign  execu- 
tives makes  the  program  of  particular  Interest  to  those  Involved  in  inter- 
national relationships. 
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SPONSOR: 

PROGIUM  LOCATION: 

DURATION: 

1970  SESSIONS: 

TUITION: 

PARTICIPANTS: 


FACULTY: 

OFFICIAL  CONTACT: 


lURVARD  UNIVERSITY 
Advanced  Manaaement  Program 

Inaugurated  1943 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Admlntstratlon 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
13  weeks 


i 

i 

I 

\ 

i 

! 


February  5 - May  4 
MID-September  - MID-December 

A split  summer  session  Is  held  beginning  every 
even  year.  The  next  session  will  be: 

» 

June  11  - July  21,  1978  and  i 

June  10  « July  26,  1979  \ 

i 

$7800  Including  room  and  meals  except  for  ! 

Saturday  and  Sunday  dinners  , I 


Number:  160  <•  divided  into  2 sections 

Age:  Late  30's  to  early  50's  Average  46 

Position:  Senior  and  top  management 

Industry:  Broad 

Geography:  Broad  - one- third  foreign 

Harvard  Business  School 


Mr.  Robert  I,.  Crane 
Administrative  Director 
Advanced  Management  Program 
Harvard  Business  School 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02163 
Telephone  617-495-6161 


t 

1 
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Harvr&rd  - AMP 


SUBJECT  MATTER 

This  is  the  oldest  of  the  executive  development  progrems.  It  is  aimed  spec- 
ifically at  the  concerns  and  responsibilities  of  top  Management.  It  studies 
the  environmental  factors  that  affect  business,  and  assesses  managers  as 
agents  of  economic  change,  examining  their  responsibilities  within  the  in- 
stitutional structure  of  society. 

An  Integrated  curriculum  focuses  on 

Business  Policy 
Marketing  Management 
Financial  Managenient 
Management  Control 
Quantitative  Analysis  for  Decisions 
Human  Behavior  in  Organizations 
Business  and  the  World  Society 
Business  and  Ideology 

Elective  courses  are  offered  during  the  later  weeks  of  the  program.  Some 
electives  go  more  deeply  into  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  while  others 
cover  specialized  topics  not  included  in  the  regular  curriculum,  which  ere 
taught  by  members  of  the  Business  School  and  University  faculties  who  would 
not  ordinarily  be  available. 


METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Instruction  relies  primarily  on  the  case  method,  based  on  class  partici- 
pation in  the  discussion  of  typical  business  situations.  The  case  method, 
as  practiced  at  Harvard,  leaves  largely  to  the  individual  participant  the 
deduction  of  management  principles  represented  by  the  cases  discussed. 
Preparation  of  cases  for  class  discussion  is  emphasized  through  regularly 
scheduled  small  group  discussions  from  8:00  to  8:50  every  morning. 

Classes  meet  in  Itvo  sections  for  three  70  minute  sessions  six  days  a week 
between  9:00  a.m,  and  2:40  p.m.  (noon  on  Saturdays).  Afternoons  and  even- 
ings are  well  occupied  with  heavy  reading  and  case  study  assignments. 

M'.keup  of  the  two  main  sections  and  of  the  small  study  groups  is  rotated 
periodically,  in  iprder  that  each  participant  can  work  closely  with  a 
majority  of  his  classmates. 


FACULTY  j 

Instructors  are  a group  of  professors  specially  chosen  fcom  the  regular 
faculty  of  the  Business  School  who  devote  their  entire  teaching  effort 
to  the  Advanced  Management  Program  for  several  years. 
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PARTICIPANTS 

Participants  in  tills  proi;,i-atn  are  mature  executives,  i:vile  and  female,  with 
considerable  n.anaecir.aiit  experience.  They  are  at  senior  policy-making 
levels  or  about  to  assume  such  positions.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
U. S,  and  from  every  continent  of  the  world. 

A well-balanced  cross  section  of  industry,  functional  responsibility,  and 
geographical  distribution  is  assured  through  careful  selection  of  candi- 
dates. Ordinarily  not  more  than  one  candidate  from  any  one  company  is 
accepted. 


SPECIAL  FFATURES 

Graduation  Week 

A four-day  program  for  spouses  and  their  guests  ir  scheduled  the 
last  week  of  the  program,  during  which  there  are  special  class 
sessions  for  spouses,  as  well  as  final  lectures  for  the  partici- 
pants. 


FACILITIES 

Accommodations  are  very  comfortable  In  George  Pierce  Baker  Hall,  the  new 
all-inclusive  AM?  facility.  Each  participant  has  his  o\m  bedroom-study, 
and  shares  a two-basin  bathroom.  Each  group  of  eight  rooms  has  its  own 
lounge. 

Breakfast  and  dinner  are  served  in  the  Faculty  Club,  adjacent  to  Baker 
Hall.  Lunches  are  provided  in  the  main  lounge. 

Athletic  facilities  of  the  University  arc  available  to  the  participants. 
Tliesc  include  calisthenics,  swimming,  tennis,  squash,  rowing,  and  paddle 
tennis. 


BEco;'r^rEtn)ATiON 


This  program  is  suitable  for  senior  and  top  echelon  executives  who  show 
real  promise  of  progressing  further  in  the  m-anagortal  ranks  of  their 
companies. 


SPOKSOR; 

PROGRAM  LOCATION; 

DURATION; 

1978  SESSIONS; 

TUITION; 

PARTICIPANTS; 


FACULTY; 

OFFICIAL  CONTACT; 


. HARVARD  imiVERSITY 
Profiraiii  for  Mana&enint  Davelopnent 

Incuguratcd  I960 


Gtaduato  School  of  Business  Administration 


Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


lA  weoks 


February  5 — May  10 

Early- September  - MID- December 


$7000  Including  room  and  meals  except  for 
Saturday  and  Sunday  dinners 


Number: 

Age: 

Position: 

Industry: 

Geography: 


126  - divided  into  2 sections 

Under  30  to  mld-A0*s  Average  36 

Middle  and  upper  middle 
management 

Broad 

Broad  - one- third  foreign 


Harvard  Business  School  exclusively 


Mr.  Tim  Armour 
Admlnlctratlve  Director 
Program  for  Management  Development 
Glass  Hall 

Harvard  Business  School 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02163 
Telephone  617-A95-6A87 
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SUBJECT  MATTER 

The  curriculum  covera  nine  core  areas: 

Financial  Management 
Marketing  Management 
Operations  Management 
Information  "ontrol  Syetems 
Organizational  Behavior 
Quantitative  Analysis  for  Decisions 
Issues  In  Labor  Relations 
Business  and  the  World  Society 
Business  Policy 

In  addition  to  the  nine  core  areas,  the  curriculum  Includes  other  lnte> 
gratlve  exercises  and  a few  electives  during  the  last  week  of  the  pro- 
gram. 


METHODS  OF  IKaTRUCTION 

The  faculty  employs  a variety  of  teaching  techniques  to  which  the  subjects 
lend  themselves,  but  relics  to  a great  extent  on  the  case  method,  based  on 
class  participation  In  the  discussion  of  typical  business  situations.  The 
case  method  as  practiced  at  Harvard  leaves  largely  to  the  Individual  par- 
ticipant the  deduction  of  management  principles  represented  by  the  cases 
discussed.  Preparation  of  cases  for  class  discussion  is  emphasized  through 
regularly  scheduled  small  group  discussions  from  8:00  to  9;15  every  morning. 

Classes  meet  In  two  sections  for  three  75  minute  sessions  six  days  a week 
between  9:15  a.m.  and  2:45  p.m.  Afternoons  and  evenings  are  veil  occupied 
with  heavy  reading  and  case  study  assignments. 

A sophisticated  business  game  is  played  continuously  for  about  a week  with 
only  one  class  a day  on'  a subject  directly  related  to  a decision  area  o,f 
the  game.  The  ganve  starts  with  companies  in  various  financial  conditions, 
but  with  equal  opportunity  to  succeed.  Other  olmulation  cxcrclces  using 
computer  terminals  are  also  presented. 


FACULTY 

Xustructoeo  are  drawn  from  the  regular  faculty  of  the  Business  School  and 
assigned  full  time  to  the  Program  for  Management  Development  for  two  or 
three  years.  J-l-II-8 
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Harvard  - THD 


TARTICIPANTS 

PArtlclpantr>  are  executives  in  a wide  varelty  of  Industrlcc  from  all  parts 
of  the  U.S.  and  all  continents  of  the  world, 

A well  balanced  cross  section  of  Industry,  functional  responsibility,  and 
geographical  distribution  Is  assured  through  careful  selection  of  candl* 
dates.  Ordinarily  not  more  than  one  candidate  from  any  one  company  will 
be  accepted. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Spouses  ' Program 

‘Spouses  are  Invited  during  the  last  week  of  the  program.  Special 
classes  for  spouses  only  are  held  during  the  first  two  or  three 
days. 


FACILITIES 

Accommodations  In  Mellon  Hall  (dormitory)  have  been  completely  renovated. 
Participants  have  Individual  sleeping  rooms  and  share  a lounge  with  eight 
other  participants.  Two  or  three  persons  share  common  bathroom  facilities. 

Meals  are  served  at  the  Faculty  Club. 

Athletic  facilities  of  the  University  are  available  to  the  participants. 
These  Include  calisthenics,  swimming,  tennis,  squash,  and  rowing. 


RECaiMENDATKMi 

This  program  Is  suitable  for  young  executives  In  middle  management  with 
demonstrated  growth  potential  for  higher  management  responsibilities. 


SPONSOR: 

PROGftAlJ  LOCATION; 

DUl'vATION: 

1978  SESSION: 

TUITION; 

PARTICIPANTS; 


FACULTY; 

OFFICIAL  CONTACT; 


UNIVERSITY  OP  MICUICAN 
Executive  Developinent  Progrna 

Inaugurated  1954 


Graduate  School  of  DusinesB  Admlniatration 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
4 weeks 

May  14  — June  9 

$2800  Including  room  and  meals  except  Saturday 
dinner  and  Sunday  maals 


Number:  Not  over  45 

Age;  30-51  Average  41 

Position:  Kiddle  and  upp.r  middle 

management 

Industry:  Broad 

Geography:  Broad  — 10-15%  foreign 

.iMvei-sity  of  Michigan  and  special  lecturers 


Mr.  William  J.  Carey,  Director 

Executive  Development  Program 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

The  University  of  Michigan 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104 

Telephone  313-763-3154  or  764-2308 


Ifichlgrn 


SUr.JlXT  ILMTilR 

Till?  tlicr  o of  tho  progrAin  Ic  Effocl. Ivo  Eo.source  I'.TnAgnnrint. 

Tlic  cuvrlculviin  crA'ors  Mio  following  f.rcao; 

TSur.lr.r  AS  Conditions 
Ef.onci.’l  cs  and  Govorninont 

Data  ProcoRslnf;  and  Inforrrat Ion  Services 

Itarkot  Ing  Kanagnnant 

Unlon-Kanaj’.cn'on  t lU*  1 at  Ions 

Accounting  and  Control 

Anato'py  of  Si'cial  Proccure 

B'lr-lnoss  Planning 

F Inancia  1 M.inagot.'Cnt 

International  Finance’ 

llinpowvU'  ;ianaj’Ci',;^nt 

In  addition  tliarc  aro  special  lectvircs  by  distinguished  public  officials, 
business  loaders,  and  educations. 


liErdODS  0?  Ih’STHUCTION 

Instruction  is  principally  by  loctuve-dlscvir.sion.wlth  eases  and  role  play 
Ing  as  appropriate.  Cases  arc  used  prltparlly  In  marketing,  which  deals 
about  equally  with  consu.nor  goo<ls  and  industrial  goods. 

Classes  ir.eot  for  three  90  minute  sessions  botweon  8:30  a.tn.  and  2:30  p.ta. 
five  days  a week,  and  for  two  sessions  on  Saturday.  At  least  two  nights 
a week  arc  devoted  to  smll  group  preparation  of  work  on  the  next  day’s 
ass  Ignr.  ents, 


Reading  load  Is  fairly  heavy. 


FACULTY 

The  Instruction  staff  consists  of  eleven  senior  n'.einbors  of  the  Graduate 
Uc'nool  of  guslnass  faculty,  most  of  whom  teach  In  parallel  throughout  the 
pro;',ram. 


rARTICIPAI.’TR 

Far  t } c 1 pin  t (I  are  generally  fromnlihlln  and  upper  midine  managet.ient  of 
large  ein  panles,  nr.il  tiip  ri.inagom''nt  of  r.m.illor  cor-panlen,  In  n broad 
ran.p.j  of  In'lnstvler,  Including  cbeiritaals,  motcirfi,  petroleum,  pharmaceu- 
ticals, metals,  acrorpare,  conputers,  transportation  anu  banking.  Ten 
to  flfti'cn  pev'-eiit  .are  fro.-.i  abroad. 
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Michigan 

rwnctloni  rnprcsontcd  Include  ndnilnlstratlon,  manufacturing,  marketing, 
engineering,  accounting,  finance,  personnel,  and  others. 


FACILITIES 

Accommodations  In  the  Oxford  Apartments  are  comfortable.  Each  partici- 
pant has  single  occupancy  of  a housekeeping  suite. 


Meals  are  served  in  a private  dining  room. 

PavtlLlpants  have  access  to  the  University's  tennis  courts,  swimming 
pool,  golf  course,  and  athletic  facilities. 


RECaiMEiraATlON 

This  program  is  suitable  for  men  and  women  in  middle  and  upper  middle 
management  who  are  moving  from  relatively  narrow  functional  areas  into 
positions  of  broader  responsibility. 
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UI^IVERSm  OF  PITTSBURGH 
ManaEcmant  Program  for  ExccutivcR 

! Inauguratod  1949 

SPONSOR:  Graduate  School  of  Business 

PROGRAM  LOCATION:  Plttsburoh,  ^'enn  sylvan  la 

DURATION:  8 weeks 


1978  SESSION: 


February  26  - April  21 


TUITION; 


$4200  Including  five  breakfasts  and  four 
dinners  weekly,  plus  $1000  for  room 


PARTICIPANTS; 


Number: 

Not  over  36 

Age: 

35-55  Average  42 

Position: 

Middle  to  upper  management 

Industry: 

Mixed 

Geography ; 

Scattered  - 157.  military  - 
foreign 

FACULTY; 


University  of  Pittsburgh  plus  several  from 
other  universities,  Industry  and  consulting 
firms. 


OFFICIAL  CONTACT:  Mr.  P.  Joseph  Hickey,  Director 

Managemant  Program  for  Executives 
Graduate  School  of  Business 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15260 
Telephone  412-624-6424 
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PlCtsburgh 

SUBJECT  MATTER 

The  first  three  days  ore  devoted  to  a •'learning  corsnunlty  workshop"  In 
group  dynamics. 

The  curriculum  for  the  ensuing  seven  and  one  half  weeks  embraces  the 
following  course  t.iodules; 

Financial  Policy  and  Managerial  Control  Systems 

Corporate  Environmental  Influences 

Management  Science  Concepts  and  Planning  Strategy 

Integrated  Decision  Problems 

Marketing  Analysis  and  Planning 

Application  of  Behavioral  Science 

International  Business 

Special  Areas  for  Management  Awareness 

Individual  Research 

In  addition  there  are  a number  of  after  dinner  lectures  by  members  of  the 
business  and  academic  - arlds,  as  well  as  visits  to  Institutions  and  In* 
dustrlal  plants  In  the  vicinity. 


METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Instruction  Is  largely  by  lecture^dlscusslon,  except  where  cases  and  work* 
shops  are  Indicated. 

Small  study  groups  are  assigned  occasionally  to  prepare  cases  for  class 
discussion. 

Subjects  arc  taught  In  a combination  of  block  and  parallel  teaching  through- 
out the  program.  Greatest  emphasis  Is  on  policy,  finance,  accounting,  and 
quantitative  techniques  for  control. 

Classes  are  scheduled  In  four  90-mlnute  sessions  between  8:30  a.m.  and 
4:00  p.n. , five  days  a week. 

Reading  and  study  assignments  are  heavy. 


FACULTY 

Instructors  are  mostly  from  the  regular  faculty  of  the  Pittsburgh  Graduate 
School  of  Business  and  from  other  specialized  departrj>nts  of  the  University. 

There  are  also  a number  of  guest  lecturers  from  other  universities.  Industry, 
and  consulting  firms. 
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PARTICIPAlvTS 

Participants  are  generally  from  middle  and  upper  middle  management  of 
large  companies  in  heavy  Industry,  chemicals,  utilities,  banking  and 
insurance,  coming  from  various  parts  of  the  U. S.  There  are  usually 
several  momLers  of  the  Armed  Services,  and  about  151^  of  the  participants 
are  from  abroad. 

Functions  represented  include  engineering,  accounting,  marketing,  manu- 
facturing, and  administration. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Group  Dynamics 

The  first  three  days  of  the  program  are  devoted  to  a "Learning 
Coiij&unlty  Workshop"  which  emphasizes  temporary  groups,  the  de- 
velopment of  team  building,  use  of  temporary  groups,  and  use  of 
the  resources  of  both  faculty  and  participants. 

Wives'  Program 

Wives  are  Invited  for  the  final  three  days  of  the  program  so  that 
they  nvsy  be  informed  as  to  what  the  program  has  been  about,  and  to 
experience  for  themselves  some  of  the  discussion.  Some  activities 
are  designed  especially  for  their  participation. 


FACILITIES 

£cconcwdations  in  the  Webster  Hall  Hotel  are  vei^  comfortable.  A block  of 
bedrooms  and  meeting  rooms  is  set  aside  for  the  pertlcipants  of  this  pro- 
gram. Each  has  a single  room  with  bath. 

Breakfast  is  served  in  the  Webster  Hall  Hotel.  Lunch  Is  available  in  the 
Faculty  Club  of  the  University  and  other  nearby  dining  establishments. 
Dinner  is  served  Monday  to  Thursday  in  the  Faculty  Club,  with  several  spec- 
ial International  Nights  scheduled  at  local  restaurants. 

Classes  are  held  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh's  Tower  of  Learning,  Just 
a short  walk  from  Webster  Hall. 


RECaiMENDATION 

This  program  is  suitable  for  middle  and  upper  middle  management  executives, 
with  apparent  broader  capabilities,  whose  past  experience  has  been  of  a 
limited  functional  nature,  and  for  those  younger  executives  in  senior  posi- 
tions who  feel  the  need  for  a broadening  experience. 
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SPONSOR; 

PROGRAM  LCC/\T10N: 

DUlUTION: 

1978  SESSION: 

TUITION; 

PARTICIPANTS: 


FACULTY; 

OFFICIAL  CONTACT: 


STANFORD  UNIVEUSITY 
Stanford 'Cxacutiv^  Program 

Inaugurated  1952 

Graduate  School  of  Business 

Stanford,  California 
8 weeks 


V 0 


I 


I 


KID-June  - MID-Auguat 


$6250  including  room  and  meals 


Number: 

Age: 

Position: 

Industry: 

Geography; 


Not  over  180  - divided  Into  3 
sections 

35-50  Average  42 

Upper  middle  and  top  management 

Broad 

Broad  - one  third  foreign 


Stanford  Graduate  School  of  Business 


Mrs.  Fran  Rinaldi 

Assistant  Director  for  Administration 
Tlie  Stanford  Executive  Program 
Graduate  School  of  Business 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  California  94305 
Telephone  415-497-2300  ext.  2921 
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Stanford  - Executive 
SUBJECT  MATTER 

The  courses  are  presented  in  integrated  "streams"  of  related  areas.  The 
folloving  streams  flow  in  parallel  throughout  the  program: 

Computers  and  Management  Science 
Economics,  Public  Policy,  and  Business 
Financial  Management  and  Control 
Management  of  Human  Resources 
Management  of  Marketing  Strategy 
Management  of  the  Total  Enterprise 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTl 

The  program  utilizes  a variety  of  methods,  including  in-depth  case  studies, 
lectures,  and  discussions  based  on  topics  rather  than  cases.  Presentations 
are  coordinated  to  maximize  effectiveness. 

Classes  meet  in  three  sections  for  three  70  minute  sessions  from  8:00  a.m. 
to  12:10  p.m.  five  days  a week.  There  is  a four  day  break  from  Tliursday 
noon  to  Monday  evening  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week.  Composition  of  the 
sections  is  changed  every  two  weeks. 

Afternoons  are  reserved  for  individual  study  and  preparation  of  the  next 
day's  assignments.  From  7:30  to  10:00  every  evening  assigned  small  groups 
meet  to  discuss  cases  and  problems  for  the  next  morning's  classes.  Com- 
position of  the  small  groups  is  changed  each  week. 

A computer  tcrmilial  is  located  in  each  wing  of  the  dormitories  to  allow 
participants  to  work  out  problems  and  experiment  with  the  use  of  the 
computer.  An  assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  program  is  available  for 
instruction  in  computer  usage  during  informal  afternoon  and  evening  sess- 
ions. 

Six  Wednesday  evening  discussions  are  scheduled  at  which  distinguished 
guests  from  business  and  government  speak  on  timely  topics  of  general 
Interest,  followed  by  an  informal  discussion  period. 


FACULTY 

There  are  ten  senior  members  of  the  Stanford  faculty,  each  of  whom  teaches 
seven  to  twelve  sessions  over  a period  of  two  to  six  weeks. 


PARTICIPANTS 

All  are  upper  middle  and  top  rwnagement  executives  representing  every 
functional  area  in  a very  broad  range  of  Industries.  Titles  range  from 
Plant  Manager  to  President. 
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Stanford  - Lscecutive 


>;ost  participants  coine  froin  larf'e  cOinpcnies  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S,,  and 
more  than  one  third  are  fro'.n  countries  around  the  v>orld,  mostly  Europe, 


SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Spouses'  Uoek 

Participants  are  invited  to  bring  their  spouses  to  Palo  Alto  the 
last  vjcek  of  the  program.  (Ko  campus  dormitories  are  available 
for  spouses.) 

There  are  special  classes  for  spouses  for  two  days,  and  for  the 
last  day  of  regular  program  classes  spouses  may  join  the  partici- 
pants in  recsions  on  Busiitess-Government  Relations  and  Mmageroent 
Style. 

FACILITIES 

Accommodations  in  Moore  Mall  arc  comfortable  but  strictly  functional. 

Each  participant  has  a private  room  and  shares  a hall  bath.  Tlicre  are 
lounges  available  for  inforiral  discussions, 

Ksals  are  served  in  a private  dining  room  of  the  dormitory  complex  in 
which  the  participants  live. 


P.ECOMJ'iEKDATION 

Tnis  program,  is  thoroughly  suitable  for  upper  middle  and  top  divisional 
managem^ant  of  large  companies,  a’.’.d  top  management  of  smaller  companies. 


SPONSOR 


PROGRAM  LOCATION: 


Inaugurated  1958 


Graduate  School  of  Business 


Stanford,  California 


DURATION: 

1978  SESSION: 

TUTION; 

PARTICIPANTS: 


FACULTY: 

OFFICIAL  CONTACT: 


9 Months 


September  5,  1978  - Juno  17,  1979 

f 

$10,050  plus  $1400  for  books,  study  I 

materials  and  field  trips;  but  not  ^ 

living  costs 

■■  ■ j 

Number:  Not  over  42  I 

Age:  30-45  Average  37 

Position:  Young  men  and  women  In  key 

management  positions 

Industry;  Mixed 

Geography:  Broad  - 35T  foreign 

25Z  U. S.  Government 


Stanford  University 


Miss  Nancy  W.  Collins,  Assistant  Director 
The  Stanford- Sloan  Program 
'Graduate  School  of  Business 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  California  94305 
Telephone  415-321-2300  ext.  2270 
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SUBJF.CT  MhTTUR 

The  major  portion  of  the  Program  Is  devoted  to  claGsroom  seminars  on  general 
and  specialized  aspects  of  manager.icnt,  viz: 

Decision  Science 

Accounting 

Marketing  Management 

Organizational  Behavior 

Economic  Analysis  and  Policy 

Applications  of  Behavioral  Science 

Business  Finance  ' 

Businesc  and  the  Changing  Environment 
Legal  Aspects  of  Business 
Management  of  International  Business 
Top  Management  - Director  and  Control 
Organizational  Control  V 

Monthly  throughout  the  program  there  are  Top  Management  Seminars  In  which  the 
Fellows  meet  with  outstanding  business  leaders  in  off-thc-record  classroom 
discussions. 

Approximately  once  a tx>nth-thore  Is  a Local  Field  Trip  to  a major  operating 
facility  in  California,  which  includes  an  extensive  tour  of  the  facility 
and  discussions  v;ith  operating  executives. 

Beeween  the  winter  and  spring  quarters  there  is  an  eastern  field  trip  to 
New  York  City  and  Washington,  at  which  the  Fellows  meet  with  some  of  the 
most  outstanding  government  and  business  leaders  in  the  U.S. 

Live  Case  Studies  are  conducted  by  small  groups  who  work  out  of  the  chief 
executive's  office  in  a number  of  specially  selected  companies  and  govern- 
ment agencies,  to  identify  problems  and  opportunities,  and  develop  a plan 
of  Implementation  for  the  top  executive. 

Fellows  are  encouraged  to  take  elective  courses  at  schools  and  departments 
throughout  the  University  which  will  best  serve  their  career  goals. 

Each  Sloan  Fellow  undertakes  an  individual  research  project.  Involving 
in-depth  study  of  a particular  area  - often  investigation  of  current  prob- 
lems in  his  own  company. 


METPODS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Instruction  is  varied,  using  case  method,  lectures,  seminar  discussions, 
role  playing,  simulation,  etc. 


FACULTY 

Regular  faculty  are  well  qualified -professors  from  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business. 
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llununlties  seminars  arc  conducted  by  professors  from  other  departnmnts  of 
Stanford  University. 

Top  Kanagement  Seminars  are  conducted  by  leading  businessmen. 


PARTICIPANTS 

Participants,  designated  Sloan  Fellows,  are  all  outstanding  young  execu* 
tives,  preferably  between  the  ages  of  30  and  45,  and  with  ten  years' 
business  experience,  who  have  shown  evidence  of  managerial  ability  plus 
demonstrated  potential  Coi  senior  management. 

They  usually  come  from  large,  technically  oriented  companies,  including  a 
third  or  more  from  overseas.  Another  257,  cone  from  U,S,  Government  agencies. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Master  of  Science  Degree 

Since  1977,  Fellows  in  this  program  are  awarded  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  - degree  in  Management. 

Wives*  Program 

Seminars  for  wives  are  s^eduled  every'  other  Tuesday,  drawing  upon 
members  of  the  Sloan  faculty  for  leadership. 

Wives  may  also  obtain  a "permit  to  audit"  which  enables  them  to 
attend  selected  University  classes.  In  addition,  athletic  events, 
social  functions,  childrens'  activities,  and  tours  are  planned. 


FACILITIES 

Participants  normlly  move  their  families  to  the  Stanford  area  for  the  dur- 
ation of  the  program,  and  make  their  ovni  housing  arrangements.  (There  are 
accommodations  for  ten  families  on  campus.) 


RECOMMENDATION 

This  program  is  suitable  for  young  cxecucives  of  nvirked  management  potential 
whom  the  company  or  institution  Is  prepared  to  utilize  appropriately  on 
their  return  from  the  nine  month  program. 
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AMP  Institutions  for  FY  78 
University  of  California  (Berkeley) 

Bnory  University 
Camegle-Mellon  University 
University  of  Texas  (Austin) 

University  of  Pittsburgh 
University  of  Houston 
University  of  Michigan 
University  of  Virginia 
Columbia  University 
Cornell  University 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
Northwestern  University 
University  of  Southern  California 
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REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 
ANNEX  K 

DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 

1.  PURPOSE.  This  Annex  provides  a broad  overview  of  Review  of 
Education  and  Training  for  Officers  (RETO)  actions  taken  to 
collect  data  from  Department  of  the  Army  (DA) , and  the  training 
and  education  proponents,  the  U.S.  Army  Military  Personnel  Center 
(MILPERCEN)  monitors  to  determine  duty  position  requirements,  and 
to  process,  sjmthesize  and  analyse  the  data  for  each  Officer 
Personnel  Management  System  (OPMS)  specialty. 

2.  DISCUSSION. 

a.  The  Pilot  Test.  Prior  to  embarking  on  a massive  data 
collection  effort,  the  RETO  study  group  developed  methodology 
for  determining  qual: tatlve  and  quantitative  specialty  require- 
ments, and  tested  the  methodology  on  a select  group  of  five 
OPMS  Specialty  Codes  (SC);  Armor  (SC-12),  Law  Enforcement 
(SC-31),  Finance  (SC-44),  Comptroller  (SC-45)  and  Mainten- 
ance Management  (SC-91).  A tasking  message  (Appendix  1) 

was  sent  to  the  three  proponents  for  each  of  the  selected 
specialties  together  with  Inclosures  1 through  8 that  contained 
forms,  instructions  for  completion  of  the  forms,  and  an  Army 
officer  duty  module  list.  Subsequently,  members  of  the  RETO 
study  group  met  with  test  specialty  proponent  representatives 
to  obtain  data,  critique  forms  and  data  requirements,  and 
resolve  differences  on  questions  and  opinion  requirements. 

b.  Lessons  Learned.  Pilot  test  results  not  only  reinforced 
the  basic  validity  of  RETO  methodology  and  data  collection 
system,  but  also  uncovered  problem  areas  that  required  resolution 
prior  to  embarking  on  the  major  data' collet,  .on  effort.  Appendix 

2 summarizes  pilot  test  problems  into  a gener;  1 category  applicable 
to  all  specialties,  problems  related  to  procedural  changes,  and 
Issues  and  problems  pertaining  to  RETO  methodology  changes. 

Overall , the  lessons  learned  revealed  weaknesses  in  DA  proponency 
and  MILPERCEN  monitorship  of  specialties,  i.e.,  one  officer  in  the 
Office  of  the  DA  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  (ODCSLOG) 
acting  as  proponent  for  17  logistics  specialties  and  one  officer  • 
in  MILPERCEN  monitoring  10  logistics  specialties.  Some  DA  and 
MILPERCEN  monitors  did  not  possess  the  specialty  that  they  monitored; 
consequently,  they  did  not  necessarily  have  the  required  expertise 
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to  make  meaningful  contributions  to  specialty  requirements. 
Further,  the  pilot  test  confirmed  the  major  difficulties  In 
management  by  Specialty  Skill  Identifier  (SSI)  as  being  (1) 
that  current  total  assets  were  not  readily  available  by  SSI, 

(2)  that  SSI  requirements  were  not  known,  and  (3)  that  position 
title  Identification  procedure.*  lacked  uniformity.  RETO 
learned  qaickly  that  "determiration  of  requirements"  also 
Implies  a need  to  Improve  officer  management  and  military 
occupation  development.  Thu.u,  data  collection  effort  was 
directed  toward  ready  Identification  of  SSI,  command,  and 
position  requirements  to  meet  RETO  needs  and  to  become  an 
effective  source  of  data  for  later  use  by  MILPERCEN. 

c.  Data  Collection.  A significant  portion  of  the  RETO 
effort  involved  collecting  and  analyzing  large  amounts  of 

data  provided  by  proponents  for  each  career  specialty.  Detail- 
ed data  and  Information  to  ascertain  training  and  education 
r iqulrements  was  requested  from  all  proponents  by  DA  message 
(Appendix  3) . Inclosures  to  the  message  furnished  guidance  on 
specific  requirements,  and  extracts  from  The  Army  Authorization 
Documentation  System  (TAADS)  and  Army  Research  Institute  (ARI) 
duty  modules  to  standardize  collection  effort.  RETO  analysts 
determined  that  ARI  duty  module  lists  were  Imcomplete  and 
authorized  proponents  to  develop  new  duty  modules  to  better 
describe  duty  positions.  To  establish  further  common  ground, 

P*:T0  defined  qualification  and  job  categories,  and  developed 
codes  for  training/education  types  and  alternatives.  Speci- 
fically, RETO  wanted  the  data  to  provide  answers  to  questions  on 
what  jobs  officers  perform,  the  skills  and  knowledge  tney  need 
to  fill  those  jobs,  the  best  method  to  impart  those  skills  and 
\^at  constituted  qualification  within  a cpeclalty.  Additionally, 
MILPERCEN  was  tasked  to  provide  automatic  data  processing  (ADP) 
support  to  expedite  keypunch,  computer  program,  and  data  output 
operations  to  deal  with  the  mass  of  information. 

d.  Specialty  Data  Receipt.  Appendix  4 contains  Instructions 
to  RETO  analysts  for  in-processing  proponent  data  packages. 
Inclosures  1 through  5 to  Appendix  4 provide  administrative 
Information  and  checklists  for  controlling  proponei.t  packages; 
Part  I of  the  Analysis  Plan  for  manual  analy.'.is  includes  tasks  not 
amenable  to  ADP,  a specialty  matrix  for  anal>zing  MILPERCEN  data, 
qualification  analy*!ls  procedures,  and  ADP  instructions  for 
keypunch  data  and  error  correction. 

e.  Specialty  Requirements  Determination  and  Analysis.  This 
paper  (Appendix  5)  specifies  common  terminology  for  dealing  with 
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requirements  data  and  establ  Islies  the  concept  of  ";d  s-n  itures," 
llie  concept  i::  based  on  the  premise  tliat  each  duty  position  is 
unique  if  it  possi'sses  a group  of  duty  nu>dules  tliit  diifer  iron 
other  duty  modules;  Iiencc,  the.  position  has  a "unl<pu' 
signature."  Conversely,  a "common  signature"  for  a dm y nosi L ion 
is  indicated  w'uen  a group  of  duty  modules  representing  that 
position  is  shared  with  another  duty  module  group  represeotliv,’, 
other  duty  positions.  Calculations  of  sig.natures , methods  of 
comparing  them,  and  data  processing  requirements  are  also  con- 
tained in  Appendix  5.  Inclosures  1 and  2 to  the  Apnendix  depict 
formats  developed  by  RKTO  to  dfjiplay  requirerKuits  data  and  to 
compare  signatures.  Inclosure  3 is  a priority  ll.sting  oi  some 
specific  comparisons  and  single  signature  analyses  that  e itoblish 
the  desired  ADP  output.  Priority  I corpar Isons  were  ih'si gua tod 
for  tables  that  supported  Individual  speclai-ty  analvjis  and 
education/training  requirements.  Lower  priority  comparisons 
were  not  produced;  they  were  designated  for  future  analysis  of 
specialty  groups,  military  education  Icvel.s  and  the  Army  as  a 
whole . 

f.  Analysis  Plan,  Part  II.  Wl'.creas  the  pr-Huniing  Appendix 
established  data  output  requirements  and  instructions  to  MILPiiuaPJ 
computer  programmers.  Appendix  6 describes  each  printo\it  table  to 
the  analyst.  More  Importantly,  Part  II  of  the  Analysis  Plaii  contains 
basic  instructions  and  checklists  for  the  RliTO  analyr.t  to  develop 
specialty  recommendations  and  to  determine  a description  of  each 
duty  position  in  terms  of  duty  mcxJules,  best  traJair.g  methoJr:,  and 
requirements.  Two  groups  of  tables  were  pro<iuctd.  llio  firrit 
group  (tables  1 through  34)  provides  an  overvlcwed  and  summitien 
of  each  specialty  by  grade,  a detailed  look  at  each  Sul,  cormiand 
position  requirements  and  dual  specialty  requiremuits  in  a 
multitude  of  conceivable  displays  to  facilitate  RliTO  analyi.is. 

The  second  group  (tables  '<5-64)  contains  factual  data  alunit  a 
single  duty  position  signature  or  shows  the  rc'sults  of  ('(srput  ('r 
comparison  between  signatures.  Some  of  tlie  more  important  tables 
in  the  signature  group  provided  direct  display  of  the.  reco;  u-ufled 
training  method  for  each  essential  duty  module  In  a given  i!('c  I > 1 1 y ; 
patterns  of  skills  required  as  grade  Increa.n's  i<r  lor  cor- '.iuil  ; a.ul 
determination  of  commonality  or  uniqueness  lietween  Ol’.'i;.  spur  1 al  t ie  ;. 
Duty  modules  entered  Into  the  Rl'.TO  dat.a  ha se  include,  tioth  ART  and 
proponent  developed  duty  modules.  In  sor.K?  insi  ini-es,  the  lark  ol 
a Job  task  list  for  new  duty  modules  preclinhnl  direct  ccr  g r 1 lums 
with  ARI  duty  modules;  however,  manual  com-nrison  of  duty  r viule.; 
could  be  and  was  made  to  fuipplement  direct  eo-;  par  i ‘:<<u  i ro-i  t,il)les. 

In  balance,  the  data  base  and  computet  output,  t.ibli's  were  adequite 
to  evaluate  each  Ol’MS  and  non-OPMS  specialty  and  to  .support  IdTO 
study  recommendations. 
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2.  Data  Collection  and  Analysis  ObBervatlons. 

a.  The  decision  to  task  MILPERCEN  vlth  providing  ADP  support 
for  RETO  was  based  on  the  compatablllty  of  software  end  computer 
programming  capability  with  RETO  data.  However,  the  RETO  requlre- 
Bient  represented  an  unprogrammed  requirement  on  MILPERCEN  that 
strained  their  ability  to  respond  as  quickly  as  many  analysts 
would  have  liked.  In  retrospect,  coamercial  data  processing 
support  might  have  been  a better  choice  when  one  considers  the 
rapid  response  required  for  RETO  analysis. 

b.  ADP  programming  support  for  study  effort  was  accommodated 
primarily  by  ad  hoc  augmentation  from  MILPERCEN.  This  type 
arrangement  did  not  prove  totally  satisfactory  because  excessive 
time  was  necessary  to  orient,  or  to  update  programmers  on  RETO 
requirements  and  overall  study  group  effort.  A more  efficient 
arrangement  would  have  been  to  assign  a programmer  to  the  study 
group  from  its  very  inception. 

C.  Processed  data  and  Information  received  by  RETO  was  more 
than  adequate  for  specialty  analysis  and  for  comparison  of  duty 
modules,  training  methods  and  specialty  signatures.  A detailed 
task  analysis  and  training  development  remain  as  necessary 
ingredients  to  assist  In  Implementing  the  proposed  RETO  professional 
development  system.  Continuing  effort  of  this  kind,  under  the 
purview  of  the  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC) , 
can  be  expedited  by  utilizing  the  data  base  and  tables  produced 
for  RETO  by  MILPERCEN. 

4.  Recommendations ; 

a.  That  TRADOC  become  the  repository  of  the  RETO  data  base 
and  tables,  and  that  they  be  used  for  job  task  analyses  and 
training  development. 

b.  That  MILPERCEN  utilize  RETO  output  to  initiate  officer 
assignment  by  SSI  and  to  support  military  occupation  development. 

c.  That  the  Army  Research  Institute  and  ^the  training  and 

education  proponents  refine  the  new  RETO  developed  duty  moduli 
list  and  associated  task  lists.  j 

d.  That  future  study  groups  such  as  RETO  utilize  the  services 
of  a commercial  data  processing  contractor  rather  than  adding  an 
unprogramraed  work  load  on  an  Army  agency.  \ 
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FN  OA  WASH  0C//0ACS-0TRG// 

TO  RUEADWO/HQ  DA  WASH  DC//DAC A-ZX/OALO-RDP/DA PE-HRE/MPO// 
kOEAHOF/COR  MILPERCEN  ALEX  V A//DAPC-OPP-S// 

RUCLAIA/CDR  TRAOCC  FT  MONROE  VA//ATTNG-OES// 

INFO  RUCIBAA/USAARMS  FT  KNOX  KY//ATSB-T0// 

RUCLBWA/USAMPS  TNG  CENT  FT  MCCLELLAN  AL//ATZN-TD// 
RUCNAAA/USAADMINCEN  ft  HARRISON  IN// ATS G-RM// 

RULNAPG/USAOCCS  ABERDEEN  PROVING  GROUND  ND//ATSL-TD-TA// 

BT 

UNCLAS 

subject:  REVIEW  OF  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  OFFICERS 

ATTN:  OACA-ZXILTC  AGOSTINI!,  ATS6-TD(LTC  CASEY) 

1,  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  ARMY,  RECENTLY  ESTABLISHED  A GROUP  TO  REVIEW 
EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS  (RETO)  WITH  THE  BROAD  MISSION  OF 
RECOMMENDING  POLICIES  AND  PROGRAMS  THAT  WILL  BETTER  PREPARE  ARMY 
OFFICERS  TO  MEET  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  l^SO'S.  THIS  GROUP  MUST  FIRST 
DETERMINE  OFFICER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS  BASED  ON  ARMY 
MISSIONS  AND  INDIVIDUAL  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS.  METHODLCGY  FOR 
DETERMINING  THE  QUANTITATIVE  AND  QUALITATIVE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  EACH 
S,ECIALTV  HAS  BEEN  DEVELOPED.  A PILOT  TEST  TO  REVIEW  THE  FOLLOWING 
FIVE  SPECIALTIES  WILL  BE  CONDUCTED  6-20  OCTOBER,  WING  ll, TEMPO  A, 

FT.  MCNAIR,  WASH  DC. 

SPECIALTY  DATE  OF  REVIEW  DA  PROP  ED/TNG  PROP 

FI  NANCE/ COMPTROLLER  SC  44/45  6 OCT< 0730- 16001  OCA  ADMINCEN 
ARMOR  SC  12  18  OCT! 0730- 1600 ) DCSPER  USAARMS 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SC  31  19  OCTI0730-1600I  DCSPER  USAMPS 

MAJNTENANCE/MANAGEMENT  SC91  20  OCTC0730-1600)  DCSLOG  USAOCS 
THE  OA,  MILPERCEN,  AND  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  PROPONENTS  FOR  THE 
ABOVE  SPECIALTIES  WILL  PROVIDE  REPRESENTI VE S AT  THE  REVIEWS,  PRE- 
PARED TO  PROVIDE  DATA  AND  ADDRESS  THE  QUESTIONS  BELOW.  THE  PILOT 
TEST  WILL  VALIDATE  METHODOLOGY  AND  WILL  CONSIDER  PROPONENT  INPUT  AS 
TENTATIVE.  THE  PILOT  TEST  WILL  BE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  REVIEW  OF  ALL 
OPMS  SPECIALTIES  TO  BE  CONDUCTED  IN  NOVEMBER. 

2-  TH:  remainder  OF  THE  MESSAGE  IS  IN  FOUR  PARTS. 

A.  PART  I FOR  OA  PROPONENTS:  YOU  HAVE  OVERALL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
GATHERING  DATA,  DETERMINING  REQUIREMENTS,  OVERWATCH  OF  THE  OEVELOP- 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
PENTAGON  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  CENTER 

MENT  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  REQUIREMENTS,  IDENTIFICATION  OF 
CAREER  PATTF.RNS  AND  ASSOCIATED  SPECIALTIES,  AND  THE  RESOLUTION  OF 
ISSUES. 

CIJ  REQUEST  ANSWERS  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTION  BE  PROVIDED  RETO 
DURING  THE  SCHEDULED  MEETINGS:  WHAT  ARE  THE  BEST  AVAILABEL  COST 
DATA  FOR  COMPARISON  PURPOSES,  I. E., COST  PER  STUDENT,  ETC? 

FORMATS  FOR  REPORTING  DATA  ISSUED  TO  MILPERCEN  AND  TRADQC  WILL  BE 
PROVIDED  ON  30  SEP. 

B.  PART  II  FOR  MILPERCEN:  IN  COORDINATION  WITH  DA  PROPONENT,  RE- 
QUEST ANSWERW  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS  BE  PROVIDED  TO  RETO  DURING 
THE  SCHEDULED  MEETINGS. 

(1)  WHAT  ARE  the  CURRENT  UTILIZATION  RATES  IN  EACH  SPECIALTY  FOR 
EACH  grade? 

(2)  WHAT  WERE  THE  SELECTION  RATES  FOR  EACH  SPECIALTY  FOR  ThE  LAST 
TWO  CPT  ,MaJ,LTC,CCL,AUS  promotion  BOARDS?  LTC/COL  COMMAND  SELECTION 
BO  ARDS? 

13)  WHAT  ARE  THE  CURRENT  OFFICER  ASSETS  BY  SSI,  BY  GRADE,  WHO 
HAVE  THE  S,ECIALTY  AS  THEIR  PRIMARY  SPECIALTY?  WHAT  ARE  THE  CURRENT 
OFFICER  ASSETS  BY  SSI,  BY  GRADE,  WHO  HAVE  THE  SPECIALTY  AS  THEIR 
ALTERNATE? 

(4)  FOR  THE  CURRENT  OFFICER  ASSETS  WHO  HAVE  ThE  SPECIALTY  DESIG- 
NATED AS  THEIR  PRIMARY,  WHAT  ARE  THEIR  ALTERNATE  SPECIALTIES  LISTED 
BY  S.ECIALTY  COOE/TITLE,  NUMBER  DESIGNATED,  AND  PERCENTAGE  DESIGNAT- 
ED? 

15)  FOR  THE  CURRENT  OFFICER  ASSETS  WHO  HAVE  THE  SPECIALTY  DE~StG- 
NATEO  AS  THEIR  ALTERNATE,  WHAT  ARE  THEIR  PRIMARY  SPECIALTIES  LISTED 
by  specialty  COOE/TITLE,  NUMBER  DESIGNATED,  AND  PERCENTAGE  DESIG- 
NATED? 

A FORMAT  FOR  LISTING  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  FY  78  AND  FY  90  AND  DUTY 
POSITIONS  WILL  BE  HANDCARRIED  TO  MILPERCEN  SPECIALTY  MONITOR  30  SEP. 
C.  ,ART  III  FOR  TRADOC  PROPONENT:  IN  COORDINATION  WITH  DA  PROPONENT 
AND  MILPERCEN  REQUESf  ANSWERS  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTION  BE  PROVIDED 
RETO  DURING  THE  SCHEDULED  MEETINGS. 

(1)  WHICH  SKILLS/JOB  KNOWLEDGE  AT  WHICH  GRADE  LEVEL  WITHIN  THE 
SPECIALTY  ARE  HIGHLY  PERISHABLE?  HHATV  IS  REQUIRED  TO  COMPB^SATE  FOR 
THE  LOSS  OF  KNOWLEDGE?  EX,ERIENCE,  ADOYT-IDNAL  ASSIGNMENTS,  REFRESH- 
ER training,  OB  OTHER? 

(2)  WHAI  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION! RESIDENT  AND  NON-RESIDENT)  ARE 
currently  available  to  support  the  SPECIALTY  AT  EACH  OFFICER  GRADE- 
LEVEL  (EXCLUDING  CGSC/SSC  LEVEL  INSTRUCTION)?  PROVIDE  AS  A MINIMUM 
THE  following  OAT A/INFORMATION: 
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(At  COURSE  TITLE 
(B|  PREREQUISITES  FOR  ATTENDANCE 
(Cl  STUDENT  SELECTION  PROCEDURES  (HOW  , WHO, WHEN) 

(0)  COURSE  length  i PFACET  IME/MGB.IL  I ZAT  ION  J 

(E)  FREQUENCY  (NUNBER  OF  COURSES  NORMALLY  GIVEN  PER  YEAR) 

(F)  CLASS  SIZE  (NORMAL  AND  MAXIMUM  CAPABILITY) 

(G)  ENROLLMENT  DATA  FOR  FY"S  74,75,76,77,78,79  OUTYEARS  IF  AVA- 
ILABLE, TO  INCLUDE  l^PUT/ATTRITION/OUTPUT. 

(HI  SKILLS  IMPARTEO-QUALIFICATIONS/SPECIALTIES/MOS'S  AWARDED 

(1)  MAJOR  PROGRAMMEC  CHANGES 
(J)  ONE  COPY  OF  CURRENT  COI 

A format  and  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SUBMITTING  DATA  ON  DUTY  POSITIONS  BY 
GRADE  WILL  BE  PROVIDED  VIA  TELECOPIER  ON  30  SEP. 

O.  PART  IV  FOR  all 

THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS  PERTAIN  TC  ALL  ADDRESSEES.  PROPONENT  REP- 
RESENTATIVES SHOULD  BE  PREPARED  TO  DISCUSS  THESE  ISSUES  WITH  SUP- 
tORTING  RATIONALE  WITH  MEMBERS  OF  RETO  AT  SCHEDULED  REVIEWS. 

(1)  WHAT  ARE  THE  PROBLEMS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  EACH 
SPECIALTY  FROM  THE  DA,  MILPERCEN,  AND  TRAOOC  PROPCNENTS  STANDPOINT 
SUCH  AS  ASSIGNMENT  DIFFICULTIES,  GRADE  OVERSTRENGTH/UNDERSTRENGTH, 
LIMITED  REQUIREMENTS  AT  THE  FIELD  GRADE  LEVELS»EtC? 

(2)  WHAT  ARE  THE  PROBLEMS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  COOING  THE  SPECIALTY 
DUTY  POSITION  REQUIREMENTS? 

(3)  WHAT  OTHER  SPECIALTIES  COMPLEMENT  THIS  SPECIALTY?  HOW  AND 
WHO?  WHAT  SPECILATIES  ARE  COMPLEMENTED  BY  THIS  SPECIALTY?  HOW  AND 


WHY? 

(41  IS  this  specialty  closely  RELATED  TO  OTHER  SPECIALTIES?  IF 
YES,  WHICH  S,ECIALTIES7  SHOULD  THE  SPECIALTY  BE  ELIMAINATEO  OR 
COMBINED  WITH  OTHERS? 

(5)  ARE  THERE  PARTICULAR  PROBLEMS  WITH  THE  SPECIALTY  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  SSI/ASI  UTILIZATION,  IDENTIFICATION,  TRAINING,  ETC? 

(6)  IS  THERE  A NEED  FOR  JOINT /UNTIFIED/COMBINED  LEVEL  TRAINING  IN 
THE  SPECIALTY/  AT  WHAT  GRAOL  LEVEL  AND  WHAT  SKILLS  ARE  NEEDED? 

3.  REQUEST  NAMES  OF  POC  BE  PROVIDED  TO  RETO  ACTION  OFFICER:  LTC 
WILLIAM  K.'GOOO,  JR.,  AV  223-0043/0044,  ON  RECEIPT  OF  THIS  MESSAGE. 
BT 

ACTION  ADDRESSEES 
003  OACA 
006  OALO 
003  OAPE  i 

INFORMATION  ADDRESSEES 


I 
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FORM  A QPMS  RiiQUIRKMeiNTS  DATA 
Insl..-ic|tiona 

1*  Specialty  titles  Designate  title  of  specialty. _ 

2.  Specialty  codei  Designate  the  epecialty  code. 

3*  sail  Designate  the  Specialty  Skill  Identifiers  (SSI)  by  title  and  code 
4*  PsSSACS  Requireaents  FY  73i  Froa  FiiSiSACS  deteraine  the  total  personnel 
requireaents  by  grade,  by  SSI  for  FY  78* 

5*  PMRSACS  Requireaents  FY  90i  Froa  PERSACS  project  tho  total  personnel 
requireaents  by  grade, by  SSI  for  FY  90*  ‘ 

6,  Assuaptionsi  Designate  the  assuaptions  used  to  coapute  projected 
requireaents  for  FY  90, 

7.  Specialty  qualifications!  Designate  Nhat  constitutes  qualification 
in  the  specialty  by  SSI  at  each  grade  level*  Hoif  and  when  does  the 
officer  achieve  qualification  at  each  level?  Is  coaaand  at  all  levels 
essential  for  qsialification? 
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FORM  B TRAINING/EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 


Instructions 

Form  B will  be  utilized  to  identify  the  essential  duty  positions  required 
for  qualification  in  the  specialty.  Complete  the  form  for  each  duty  position 
identified.  Analyze  the  identified  essential  duty  position  and  determine 
the  duty  modules  required  to  perform  in  the  position,  indicating  the 
recommended  training  method  for  Imparting  the  skills  required  to  perform 
each  duty  module. 

1.  Specialty:  Designate  the  specialty  by  title  and  code. 

2.  Duty  position: 

a.  Designate  a duty  position  from  PERSACS  that  is  essential  to  achieve 
qualification  in  this  specialty  at  this  grade.  To  be  an  essential  duty 
position  the  training  and  experience  gained  in  the  position  must  contribute 
directly  to  qualification  at  this  grade,  i.e.,  such  training  and  experience 
is  essential  to  achieving  specialty  qualification. 

b.  Some  duty  positions  require  clarification.  Example:  PERSACS  duty 
position  may  be  entitled  CHIEF,  but  with  the  paragraph  title  added  the 

duty  position  is  clarified,  such  as  CHIEF,  SUPPORT  ACTIVITY. 

c.  Duty  position  titles  can  be  clustered  on  one  Form  B If  all  positions 
contribute  equally  to  qualification  at  this  grade,  the  duty  modules  required 
to  perform  the  duty  are  the  same,  and  the  recommended  training  method  to 
Impart  the  skills  are  the  same.  Example:  Platoon  Leader,  Armored  Cavalry 
Platoon  and  Platoon  Leader,  Tank  Platoon  can  be  clustered  into  one  duty 
position  Platoon  Leader.  A duty  module  is  a cluster  of  related  job  tasks 
that  tend  to  go  together  organizationally  and  occupationally  in  meaningful 
ways. 

Inclosure  4 
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d.  On  a separate  Form  B list  all  other  duty  positions  at  this  grade 
that  are  not  considered  essential  to  qualification,  and  Indicate  the 
number  of  required  positions  for  FY  78  In  the  appropriate  column(s). 

Enter  in  section  two  the  words  "Other  Duty  Positions." 

3.  Grade;  Designate  grade  authorized  In  duty  position. 

4.  Total  requirements  FY  78:  Total  required  duty  positions  in  FY  78  from 
PERSACS.'  This  must  be  a total  of  all  requirements  for  the  positions 
clustered  on  this  sheet.  This  figure  must  equal  the  total  of  the  entries 
in  Item  6. 

5.  Duty  position  number:  Number  sequentially  the  essential  duty  positions 
from  Lieutenant  to  Colonel. 

6.  Number  of  positions  - FY  78*.  From  PERSACS  identify  the  total  duty 
position  requirements  for  this  grade  by  SSI,  and  by  TOE  or  TDA  position. 

7.  Percent  expected  to  serve  in  duty  position;  What  percentage  of  the 
officers  in  this  grade  can  be  expected  to  serve  in  this  duty  position? 

How  was  this  percentage  computed? 

8.  Recommended  Training  Methods:  For  each  duty  position  list  in  the  left 
column  those  duty  modules  (Incl  3)  required  to  perform  in  the  duty  position. 
In  the  applicable  SSI  column(s)  indicate  the  recommended  training  method  to 
impart  those  skills  required  (Incl  4).  Example: 


Duty  Module 

SSI:  A 
TOE  TDA 

A- 8 

IM 

IM 

M-1 

1C 

1C 

When  civilian  education  is  indicated  as  the  recommended  training  method, 
footnote  and  indicate  in  section  9 what  discipline  is  required  and  how 
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much  training  is  required,  e.g.,  Graduate  degree,  6 credit  hours,  etc. 

NOTE:  The  duty  module  list  at  inclosure  3 is  not  intended  to  be  all 

inclusive.  If  additional  duty  modules  are  developed  they  must  be  titled, 
coded,  and  added  to  the  duty  module  list  (Incl  3). 

9.  Special  requirements;  In  this  sectii.n  provide  whatever  additional 
requirements/information  necessary  to  fully  identify  the  training/ 
education  requirements  of  this  specialty  duty  position  at  this  grade. 

This  section  may  include: 

a.  Advanced  degree  requlrnments  that  apply  to  all  SSI's. 

b.  Special  duty  position  coding  requirements.  If  some  or  all  of  the 
requirements  Indicated  in  part  6 require  a specific  alternate  specialty, 
footnoote  and  indicate  here  the  alternate  specialty  and  the  number  required, 
e.g.,  "50  positions  require  alternate  specialty  45.  " 

c.  Civilian  education  requirements. 

d.  The  specific  number  of  positions  requiring  the  recommended 
education,  if  different  than  the  total  shown  in  item  6. 

e.  Other  information  as  required. 
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List  of  Amy  Officer  Duty  Modules 
(by  Area) 


A.  COMMAND  MANAGEMENT,  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT,  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

A-2  Pcrfoms  general  administration 

A-3  Exercises  military  coiranand  authority 

A-5  Supervises  a staff  section,  detachment,  or  office 

A-6  Perfoms  headquarter?  management  staff  functions 

A-7  Perfoms  special  staff  administrative  and  adjutant  type  functions 

A-8  Directs,  coordinates,  and  supervises  a staff 

A-9  Perfoms  executive  staff  secretariat  functions 

A-10  Counsels  and  evaluates  subordinates  as  troop  leader  and  takes  action 
on  personal  problems  , 

A-11  Supervises  troop  appearance  and  care  and  maintenance  of  materiel  and 
facilities  in  unit 

A-12  Perfoms  overall  programming  evaluation  and  review  staff  work 
A-13  Perfoms  management  analysis  staff  functions 

B.  PERSONNEL 

B-1  Perfoms  manpower  management  staff  functions 

B-2  Perfoms  personnel  management  staff  functions 

B-3  Perfoms  staff  functions  pertaining  to  personnel  services 

B-4  Perfoms  officer  personnel  management  functions  at  departmental  level 

B-5  Directs  or  coordinates  postal  services  for  an  installation  or  command 

C.  INTELLIGENCE 

C-1  Perfoms  combat  intelligence  staff  functions 

C-2  Perfoms  counterintelligence  and  security  staff  functions  in  a general 
staff  or  coordinating  staff 

C-3  Perfoms  foreign  area  strategic  intelligence  staff  functions 
C-5  Perfoms  aerial  surveillance  staff  functions  in  a general  staff  or 
other  coordinating  staff 

C-6  Perfoms  intelligence  staff  functions  concerning  ground  reconnaissance 
and  surveillance 

C-7  Directs  and  conducts  operations  of  counterintelligence  unit 
C-8  Conducts  military  intelligence  collection  operations  in  the  field 
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D.  OPERATIONS  AND  PLANS  (STAFF) 

D“1  Performs  operations  staff  functions  In  a General  Staff  or  other  coordin  ititiK, 

staff 

D-2  Performs  operations  planning  staff  functions  In  a General  Staff  or  oth.^r 

coordinating  staff  / 

D-3  Performs  air  support  staff  functions  In  a General  Staff  or  coordinating  stal! 

D-4  Coordinates  fire  support  for  unit  tactical  operations 

D-6  Directs  school  troop  unit  operations  at  a servit  e school  center 

E.  ORGANIZATION,  TRAINING 

E-1  Trains  troops  and/or  civilian  employees  In  units  and  activities 
E-2  Performs  training  staff  functions 

E*3  Performs  force  development  functions  In  general  staff  or  other  coordinating 

staff 

F.  LOGISTICS  (STAFF,  CONSUMER  UNITS,  AND  COMPOSITE  COMBAT  SUPPORT  COMMAND) 

F-1  Performs  supply  operations  at  consumer  unit  level 
F-2  Performs  supply  staff  functions 

F-3  Performs  equipment  maintenance  and  readiness  staff  functions  In  a general 
staff  or  other  coordinating  staff 

F-4  Performs  transportation  staff  functions  In  a general  staff  or  other 
coordinating  staff 

F«S  Performs  logistical  services  staff  functions  In  a general  staff  or  other 
coordinating  staff 

F>6  Performs  staff  futictlons  pertaining  to  motor  vehicle  maintenance  and  ' 

operations 

F«7  Performs  general  logistics  staff  functions 
F*6  Performs  staff  functions  concerning  procurement  of  materiel 
F-10  Reviews,  processes,  and  coordinates  military  construction  budgetary 
planning  and  programming  at  Major  command  or  departmental  level 
F>11  Plans,  staffs,  and  coordlrates  military  base  and  facility  engineering  ^ ^ 

requirements 

F>12  Directs  and  controls  operations  of  a combat  support  conmand  or  comparable 
composite  combat  service  support  organisation 

G.  COMMUNICATIONS  AND  ELECTRONICS 

C-1  Serves  as  Battalion  or  Brigade  Communications  Officer 
G-2  Performs  comnunlcations-electronlcs  (CE)  staff  functions 
G-3  Directs  and  controls  operations  of  mobile  connunlcatlons  support  unit 
G-S  Establishes  and  controls  mobile  area  signal  center 

G-6  Manages  communlcatlons-electronlcs  facilities  and  services  at  major  cornnand 

post  or  operations  center  ^ ^ 

G-7  Directs  and  controls  fixed  teleconinunlcatlons  center 

C-8  Establishes  and  controls  communlcations-electrcnlc  services  for  military 

posts  and  comparable  fixed  Installations  i 
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M.  ClVlL-MlLlTARY  AFFAIRS 


H-1  Performs  clvll-milltary  staff  functions 
H>2  Plans  and  controls  civil  affairs  operations 
H*3  Plans  and  coordinates  psychological  warfare  operations 
H-4  Performs  attache  type  Intelligence  functions 

I.  COMPTROLLERSHIP  AND  PROCRAM/PROJECT/PRODUCT  MANAGEMENT 

I-l  Performs  program  and  budget  staff  functions 
1*3  Conducts  cost  studies  and  analyses  of  financial  management 
1-6  Develops  and  designs  budgetary  methods  and  procedures  for  financial 
management  systems 

J.  ARMY  AVIATION 

J-1  Performs  Army  aviation  staff  functions 
J-2  Pilots  rotary  wing  aircraft 
J-3  Pilots  fixed  wing  aircraft 

J-A  Directs  and  controls  Army  aircraft  maintenance 
J-5  Performs  Army  aviation  safety  duties 

K.  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT,  TEST,  AND  EVALUATION 

K-1  Performs  staff  functions  pertaining  to  research,  development,  tests, 
and  evaluation  of  new  equipment  and  materiel 
K-2  Conducts  service  or  operational  test  and  evaluation  of  new  equipment  and 
materiel 

K>1  Coordinates  test  and  evaluation  of  new  equipment  and  materiel 
K*6  Coordinates  or  conducts  research,  development,  and  engineering  for 
developmental  materiel  or  system 

K-7  Performs  or  assists  in  overall  life-cycle  management  of  special  materiel 
project  or  product 

L.  OPERATIONS  RESF-ARCH  AND  SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS 
L-1  Performs  operations  research  analysis 

M.  ADP  MVMAGEMENT  AND  PROGRAMMING 
M-1  Performs  ADP  staff  functions 

N.  EDlfCATlON,  INSTRUCTION 

N-1  Prepares  and  conducts  formal  Instruction  In  a school 
N-2  Conducts  ROTC  activities  at  civilian  education  Institution 
N-3  Prepares  doctrinal  or  formal  Instructional  publications 
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O.  INTORMAnON  ACTIVITIES 

0*1  Performs  public  Information  staff  functions 

0*2  Assembles  and  prepares  materials  for  comaand  Information  or  troop 
Information  activities 

0-4  Manages  television  or  radio  station  of  the  Armed  Forces  Radio  and  Television 
Service 

P.  AUDIO-VISUAL  ACTIVITIES 

P-1  Manages  various  audio-visual  services  for  a major  Installation  or  activity 
P-2  Produces  taped  television  or  motion  picture  films  for  instructional  or 
Information  purposes 

U.  TACTICAL  DIRECTION  OF  COMBAT  UNITS 

U-1  Directs  and  controls  eiq>loyment  of  Infantry  and  Armor  maneuver  unit 
U-2  Directs  and  controls  mortars 

U-3  Directs  and  controls  tactical  employment’ of  reconnaissance  and  scout  unit 
U-4  Directs  and  controls  heat  seeking  type  air  defense  weapons  (Redeye) 

U-5  Directs  and  controls  antitank  elements 

U-6  Participates  Individually  and  directly  in  ground  combat 

W.  MISCELLANEOUS  | 

W-1  Provides  personal  assistance  to  general  officer 

W-2  Directs  and  leads  honor  guard  unit  and  performs  staff  functions  pertaining 
to  ceremonies 

W-4  Performs  unit  liaison  activities  i 

V-5  Performs  Inspector  General  staff  functions 
W-6  Performs  military  history  staff  functions  j 

W-7  Provides  advice  and  assistance  for  Army  reserve  components 
W-9  Represents  US  forces  In  military  standardisation  activities  with  other 
countries 

X.  INDIVIDUAL  FUNCTIONS  AMD  SPECIAL  QUALIFICATICWS 

X-2  Participates  In  airborne  operations  as  a parachutist  (MOS  SQI  prefix  7) 

X-3  Performs  specialized  nuclear  weapons  effects  analysis  (MOS  SQI  prefix  5) 

AA.  AIR  DEFENSE  ARTILLERY 

AA-1  Directs  and  controls  employment  of  light  air  defense  artillery  weapons 
AA-2  Directs  and  controls  HAWK  type  air  defense  launchers  and  missiles 

BB.  FIELD  ARTILLERY 

BB-1  Directs  and  controls  employment  of  field  artillery  cannon  firing  battery 
BB-4  Performs  field  artillery  reconnaissance  and  survey 
BB-3  Performs  field  artillery  target  acquisition 
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CC.  MILITAFY  POLICE,  LAW  ENFORCEMENT,  CRIMINAL  INVESTIGATIONS 
CC-1  Serves  as  Provosc  Marshal 

CC-2  Controls  and  participates  In  military  police  operations 
CC-4  Directs  and  operates  a military  confinement  facility 

CC-5  Directs,  controls,  and  participates  In  operation  of  criminal  Investigation 
unit 

CC-6  Directs  and  operates  criminal  Information  center  or  system 
EE.  ENGINEERING 

EE-1  Directs  and  cohtrols  combat  engineer  unit 
EE-2  Directs  and  controls  portable  bridging 

EE-3  Directs  and  controls  mobile  water  supply  point  unit  operations 
EE-4  Directs  and  employs  atomic  demolitions  (ADM) 

EE-5  Serves  as  engineer  staff  officer 

EE-7  Directs  and  controls  engineer  construction  or  heavy  equipment  unit 
EE-8  Designs,  plans,  and  monitors  construction  projects  for  military  engineer 
units 

EE-9  Directs  and  controls  facilities  engineering  services  for  an  installation 
EE-10  Prepares  terrain  study  material 
EE-11  Conducts  engineering  surveys 

EE-12  Manages  field  production  or  revision  of  topographic  and  photographic 
military  maps 

EE-13  Performs  on-slte  supervision  of  engineer  contract  construction  projects, 
and  related  contract  administration 

EE-14  Coordinates  military  construction  activities  In  an  engineer  district 
EE-13  Provides  resident  engineer  district  representation  and  services  at  a 
military  Installation 

EE-16  Conducts  engineer  oriented  strategic  studies  and  analyses 
EE-17  Plans,  constructs,  and  maintains  military  pipeline  system 

FF.  LOGISTICAL  SERVICE  OPERATIONS  (SPECIALIZED) 

FF-l  Manages  installation  commissary 
FF-3  Manages  officers'  open  mess 

FF-4  Performs  food  service  and  advisor  staff  functions 

FF-5  Directs  and  controls  operation  of  mobile  field  laundry  and  bath  units 
FF-6  Directs  and  controls  support  service  unit  or  activity 
FF-7  Performs  purchasing  and  contracting  functions  under  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulations  

FF-8  Directs  and  controls  field  mortuary  and  cemetery  activities 
FF-9  Manages  materiel  supply  control  for  one  or  more  conraodltles  within  an 
organization  or  activity 

FF-10  Performs  staff  .'nd  operating  functions  concerning  property  disposal 
FF-11  Performs  contract  administration  functions  under  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulations 

FF-12  Coordinates  materiel  production  and  procurement  activities  for  a major 
project  or  program 

FF-13  Oversees  contractor-operated  munitions  plant 

FF-14  Directs  a unit  engaged  In  explosive  ordnance  disposal  operations 
FF-15  Performs  explosive  ordnance  disposal  staff  functions 
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FF-16  Directs  and  controls  chemical  combat  support 

FF-17  Performs  chemical  staff  functions  in  a combat  or  combined  arms  organlzatiu.. 

GG.  TRANSPORTATION  (OPERATIONS  AND  SPECIALIZED  FUNCTIONS 

CG«1  Coordinates  military  passenger  traffic  and  movement  operations 
GG-2  Performs  staff  management  and  coordination  of  military  cargo  shipments 
to  and  from  overseas 

GG-3  Coordinates  cargo  handling  operations  at  military  ocean  terminal 
GG-4  Directs  or  coordinates  operations  of  deployable  water  terminal  operating 
unit 

GG-S  Directs  and  controls  operations  of  an^hibious  truck  unit 
GG-6  Directs  and  controls  operations  of  transportation  truck  unit 
GG-7  Performs  highway  traffic  engineering  staff  functions 

HH.  SUPPLY  AND  MAINTENANCE  SUPPORT  OPERATIONS 

HH-1  Directs  parachute  maintenance  and  aerial  delivery  equipment  support 

HH-2  Directs  and  controls  petroleum  supply  unit 

HH-3  Directs  and  controls  supply  unit  or  activity 

HH-6  Supervises  division  heavy  drop  support 

HH-8  Directs  and  controls  repair  of  non-missile  equipment 

HH-9  Supervises  storage  and  warehouse  operations 

HH-10  Directs  and  controls  support  maintenance  for  artillery  missile  systems 
HH-11  Directs  and  controls  machine  shop  and  petal-working 

HH-12  Directs  and  controls  special  ammunition  combat  service  support  operations 
HH-13  Exercises  staff  supervision  and  technical  control  over  maintenance  support 
operations 

HH-14  Performs  technical  parts  supply  staff  function 
HH-15  Manages  parts  supply  activities  or  units 

HH-17  Directs  and  controls  conventional  ammunition  supply  and  storage  operations 
HH-20  Coordinates  large-scale  bulk  POL  movement  and  storage  operations 

11.  nNANCE 

11-1  Performs  finance  and  accounting  functions 

11-2  Performs  financial  services  staff  functions  for  a deployable  conanand 

KK.  CRYPTOLOGY,  SPECIALIZED  SIGNAL  INTELLIGENCE  AND  SECURITY  OPERATIONS, 

AND  ELECTRONIC  WARFARE 

KK-1  Directs  and  conducts  ground  signal  surveillance,  intercept.  Intelligence, 
and  related  electronic  warfare  operations 
KK-2  Directs  and  conducts  airborne  signal Intelligence  operations 
KK-3  Directs,  conducts,  and/or  performs  specialized  cryptologic  functions 
KK-4  Performs  functions  concerning  Electronic  Warfare  (EW)  in  a general  staff 
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Indicators 

TYPS  TRAINING 

1,  Initial  Task  Training i First  introduced  to  subject  natter  of  the 
duty  nodule, 

2.  Sustalnnentj  Irlalntaln  proficiency  at  sane  or  higher  level* 

3*  Additional!  Training*  education*  experience  required  to  neet 
n3M  raqulreoents, 

TRAINII;g/£;DU CATION  ALTcT.NATIVaS 

F*  Precommlsslon  Training, 
rt,  Mill+ary  Resident  Training, 

C,  Civilian  tlducatlon. 

S,  Self  Study. 

0,  OJT,  Supervised, 

E,  OJE  (On  the  job  experience) 

. X,  Extension  Ti'ainlng!  Nonresider.n,  TEC. 

U.  Unit/lnstallatlon  schools.  Formal  training, 

T,  Training  with  industry. 
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SPREADSHEET: 

CAREER  PROFILE  SUMMARY  SPECIALTY  HTLE 


CARjfflR  prOFILS  SUMMARY 


InstructionB 


1*  From  the  data  coapiled  on  Farm  B,  T!ralnlng/t!kiucation  Requiraaent8f 
prepare  a suauiary  spreadsheet  of  the  specialty  career  profile  in  the 
fanoat  provided* 

2*  List  in  the  top  section  of  the  spreadsheet  those  duty  positions 
grade  found  to  be  essential  for  specialty  qualification  and  csreer 
development* 

3*  sinter  in  the  lower  section  of  the  spreadsheet  the  duty  module  codes 
C«3*  stcj  identified  during  the  analysis  of  the  duty  positions 
(Form  B)  under  the  appropriate  "Training^xperlence  Alternatives’*  for 
each  grade*  Color  code  the  duty  module  code  entry  to  indicate  the 
appropriate  "type  training"  as  follows i 
Initial  Task  Training  i Red 

Sustainment t Blue 


Additional! 


Green 
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REVIEW  OP  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 
APPENDIX  2 
LESSONS  LEARNED 

SPECIALTY  REQUIREMENTS  PILOT  STUDY 
TO  ANNEX  R 

DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 
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LESSONS  LEARNED 


SPECIALTY  REQUIREMENTS  PILOT  STUDY 


The  following  is  a compilation  of  lessons  learned  from  a review  of  Armor 

(SC  12),  Law  Enforcement  (SC  31),  Finance  (SC  44),  Comptroller  (SC  45), 

and  Maintenance  Management  (SC  91)  specialties  during  the  period  6-20  October, 


1977. 


A.  Lessons  Learned  Applicable  to  Specialties  in  General. 

1.  Management  by  SSI: 

a.  Under  OPMS,  officer  assets  are  not  currently  managed  by  SSI, 
even  In  an  overall,  large-scale  way. 

b.  Current  total  officer  assets  are  not  readily  available  by  SSI. 

c.  MILPERCEN  assignments  personnel  however,  screen  individual 
records  to  determine  If  an  officer  is  qualified  to  fill  a position  requiring 
a particular  SSI.  Training  Is  provided  where  needed,  when  possible,  enroute 
to  the  assignment  If  the  officer  does  not  have  the  background  in  the  par- 
ticular SSI. 

d.  MILPERCEN  does  not  want  to  manage  assets  by  SSI  other  than  on 
an  individual  basis  (Ic),  but  rather  desires  officers  to  be  prepared  to 
fill  any  position  within  the  specialty. 

e.  The  point  still  remains  that  if  total  assets  can't  be  determined 
by  SSI,  how  can  requirements  by  SSI  be  met  without  the  possibility  of 
training  too  many  or  too  few? 

2.  RETO/Proponents  Meeting. 

a.  An  early  meeting  between  the  RETO  action  officer  and  the  specialty 
proponents  (DA,  training,  MILPERCEN)  Is  extremely  liiq>ortant  to  fully  explain 
the  RETO  requirements. 

b.  Since  In  many  Instances  the  EA  proponent  and  the  MILPERCEN  monitor 
have  several  specialties,  coordination  of  the  meeting  time  and  place  may  be 
difficult. 

3.  Position  Coding/Identification  Problems. 

a.  The  pilot  study  confirmed  the  previously  briefed  coding  difficulties, 

b.  The  review  also  confirmed  the  lack  of  any  uniformity  in  position 
title  Identification  procedures.  This  may  point  to  a requirement  tor  establish- 
ing a listing  of  authorized  position  titles. 
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c.  In  reviewing  the  TAADS  position  documents,  some  positions 
were  found  to  be  coded  for  LT  requirements  even  though  the  specialty  is  an 
advanced  entry  specialty  and  therefore  no  LT  slots  would  normally  be  required. 


d.  However,  because  of  grade  reductions  from  manpower  surveys,  budget 
restrictions,  personnel  shortages,  staffing  criteria,  etc.,  some  positions 
have  been  downgraded  to  LT  in  some  advanced  entry  specialties,  i.e.,  the 
"Required"  column  calls  for  a CPT,  but  the  "Authorized"  column  is  fot  a LT. 

e.  It  was  found  that  certain  positions  lacked  coding  uniformity  due 
to  lack  of  guidance  or  understanding  of  the  system.  An  example  is  the  problem 
of  coding  Bn  SI  or  S4  positions.  If  coded  41/91  or  92  primary  and  combat  arms 
altemite,  then  the  Bn  Cmdr  may  receive  a non-combat*arms  staff  officer  to 
fill  the  position.  This  then  reduces  his  flexibility  in  assigning  the 
officer  to  other  combat  Jobs  in  the  Bn  or  in  assigning  company  officers  to 

the  battalion  staff.  This  issue  is  on-going  and  Is  still  unresolved. 

f.  The  data  gathered  by  the  RETO  effort  may  be  of  assistance  in 
future  revisions  to  AR  611-101,  which  commanders  use  to  write  up  their 
requirements. 

4.  Quality  of  Officer  Skills  Requirements  Lata. 

a.  The  pilot  study  proponents  generally  had  fairly  good  data  for 
conpany  grade  officers. 

b.  However,  the  data  for  field  grade  officers  may  be  "softer" 
since  the  schools  do  not  provide  training  to  these  grades  for  the  most  part. 

5.  Specialty  Structure  Changes.  '' 

a.  In  some  specialties  there  are  extensive  SSI  structural  changes 
underway.  The  data  we  want  must  be  based  on  the  specialty  as  it  is  now. 

b.  The  proponents  are,  however,  asked  to  indicate  all  changes 
that  are  planned,  approved,  or  in  various  stages  of  Implementation. 

c.  The  RETO  action  officer  will  have  to  determine  the  Impact  of  : 

these  changes  on  the  requirements  data  collection  efforts  as  they  are  approved. 

6.  FY  90  "Number"  Requirements  Data. 

a.  This  data  is  not  presently  available. 

b.  The  reliability  of  any  projected  PERSACS  data  must  be  appraised 
and  analyzed  further  when  the  SSI  study  is  completed. 
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C.  This  data  will  be  requested  from  DCSPER/DCSOrS. 

7.  Assessment  of  Magnitude  of  RETO  Requirements  Data  Collection  Effort. 

a.  The  pilot  study  proponents  felt  that  considerable  effort  will 
be  required  to  provide  the  requested  data. 

b.  This  effort,  c'E  course,  is  unprogrammed  and  not  in  the  TRADOC/ 
school  contract. 

c.  The  SC  44/45  data  collection  effort  (uncoordinated)  took 
approximately  290  man  hours. 

d.  The  SC  31  proponent  estimated  approximately  12  man  months  to 
complete  the  requirement  if  starting  from  tlie  beginning. 

e.  All  proponents  felf  chat  the  data  could  be  provided,  but  had 
reservations  on  the  quality  if  it  is  required  in  too  short  a period  of  time. 

• • 

f.  Soifae  of  the  same  personnel  wll!  be  Involved  in  the  BG  Brown  study 
effort  as  will  be  tasked  to  meet  the  RETO  requirement. 

8.  Difference  in  PERSACS  Data. 

a.  Different  runs  of  PERSACS  result  in  differences  in  requirements 
due  to  continuous  updating  (moving  train). 

b.  There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  TAADS  documents 
consider  reimbursable  positions. 

c.  There  are  differences  between  PERSACS  and  TAADS  data  due  to  the 
THS  account,  factoring,  etc. 

d.  Because  of  the  above  it  may  not  be  possible  to  reconcile 
differences  in  total  figures. 

e.  RETO  must  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  limitations  and  any 
assumptions  made  in  the  PERSACS  program.  Perhaps  a briefing  on  PERSACS 
for  RETO  would  be  appropriate. 

9.  "Qualification"  Issue. 

a.  There  are  many  different  ideas  and  approaches  to  just  what 
officer  qu illf Icatlon  is  and  how  it  is  best  achieved.  However,  assignment 
personnel  and  others  throughout  the  Army  are  already  using  informal 
definitions  or  guidelines  as  to  what  qualification  is  or  what  an  officer 
should  do  to  become  better  qualified  in  a specialty. 
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b.  The  RETO  effort  must  properly  focus  the  diffused  definitional 
difficulties.  More  standardized  qualification  guidelines  will  enhance 
career  planning  and  counselling,  better  prepare  the  Individual  to  do  his 
job,  and  maximize  his  preparation  for  higher  level  jobs. 

c.  The  pilot  study  group  has  developed  an  explanation  of  specialty 
qualification  for  use  in  determining  the  officer  training  and  education 
requirements.  This  explanation  Is  Included  In  the  data  requirements  package. 

10.  "Essential  Duty  Position"  Concept. 

a.  The  concept  of  requiring  the  pioponents  to  determine  and 
analyze  the  essential  duty  positions  which  were  Important  for  specialty 
qualification  met  with  considerable  misunderstanding.  There  was  a genera) 
reluctance  to  Identify  a group  of  positions  as  essential  for  qualification 
at  each  grade. 

b.  Because  of  this,  the  pilot  study  team  (with  help  from  LTC  Rick 
Garrity)  fias  dteveloped  job  categories  which  will  be  used  In  the  revnirements 
determination.  Four  categories  of  jobs  were  established: 

(1)  Core  jobs  - heart  or  "guts"  of  the  specialty  jobs. 

(2)  Related  jobs  > draw  on  s.  ^xialty  skills. 

(3)  Special  staff  jobs  - generally  not  directly  related  to  specialty. 

(4)  Army-wide  support  jobs  - fair  share  of  the  cab  for  running  the 

Army. 

c.  These  categories  are  defined  in  the  data  requirements  package. 

11.  Restrictions  on  late  accession  ase'gnments. 

a.  Apparently  there  are  Infonmil  restrictions  now  placed  on 
assigning  late  accessions  Into  certain  specialty  positions. 

b.  The  policy  on  these  restrictions  should  be  made  eTcpllclt. 

12.  Time  for  designating  alternate  specialties. 

i 

a.  The  policy  of  designating  alternate  specialties  at  the  8 year 
point  was  originally  established  because  that  was  ti  . point  at  which  an 
officer  became  eligible  for  CGSC.  CGSC  eligibility  Is  presently  around 
Che  lOch  year.  \ 
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b.  Should  th«  altcnuite  specialty  designation  policy  now  be  revised 
slnc^  tivB  .driving  reason  for  the  8th  year  point  no  longer  applies? 

13.  Duty  position  analysia  probleau. 

a.  The  proponent  for  SC  91  surfaced  the  problem  that  they  do  not 
possess  the  expertise  to  completely  analyse  all  the  SC  91  positions  since 
many  are  signal,  aviation,  etc.,  maintenance  positions.  This  may  apply  to 
other  specialty  proponents  as  well  and  will  complicate  their  analysis  effort. 

b.  The  training  proponents  may  have  to  coordinate  with  other 
agencies  to  receive  assistance  to  complete  the  analysis  in  the  short  period 
available. 


c.  It  SMy  be  worthwhile  to  circulate  our  POC  list  among  all  the 
proponents. 

14.  Late  accession  training  requirements. 

a.  There  are  different  training/cducation  requirements  in  many 
instances  for  officers  entering  a specialty  later  than  others.  This  late 
accession  may  be  either  through  alternate  specialty  designation  or  changing 
primary  specialties.  Furthermore,  the  problem  is  especially  acute  for 
officers  entering  the  specialty  from  a totally  unrelated  field. 

b.  The  proponents  are  being  asked  to  indicate  the  different 
training  requirenents/altamatives  for  these  officers* 

c.  It  is  apparent  that  the  training  proponents  need  some  form 
of  diagnostic  means  of  determining  the  specific  training  needs  for  these 
groups  of  officers. 

15.  Inadequate  staffing  at  DA  and  MILPERCEN  in  some  areas. 

a.  One  a»n  in  DCSLOG  is  presently  the  proponent  for  logistics 
specialties. 

b.  One  man  in  MILPERCEN  presently  SMnitors  specialties. 

c.  Many  of  the  DA  and  MILPERCEN  action  officers  are  not  members 
of  the  specialty  they  monitor. 

d.  Training  functions  are  presently  centralised  on  the  DA  staff* 
DCSPER  is  proponent  for  all  Individual  training  but,  for  example,  has  no 
logistics  personnel  in  the  shop*  DCSOPS  is  proponent  for  all  unit  training. 
DCSLOG  has  no  logistics  training  responsibility  beyond  providing  technical 
advice  and  assistanca  with  no  training  tasking  authority* 


«.  Th«  above  may  hinder  the  RETO  effort  and  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  OFMS  Steering  Cocmlttee,  among  others. 


16.  "Short  Puie"  tasking  problems. 

a.  The  DA  ataff  has  difficulty  In  tasking  outside  agencies  on 
a short  notice  due  to  lengthy  coordination  requirements. 


b.  RETO  may  have  to  do  some  of  the  tasking  for  the  DA  proponents 
to  expedite  the  effort  during  the  data  collection  phase. 

c.  If  required,  the  DA  proponent  could  draft  messages  in  conjunction 
with  the  RETO  POC  for  RETO  approval  and  dispatch  under  RETO  authority. 

B . Procedural  Changes/! ssues  Identified. 

1.  Clarification  of  terms  and  definitions  was  necessary  during  the 
pilot  study.  The  following  terms  have  been  defined/discussed  In  the  data 
collection  packet  instructions. 

a.  Qualification  > technical  competence/professional  growth,  etc. 

b.  Job  categories  - replaced  essential  duty  positions. 

c.  Duty  module  concepts  • additions,  deletions. 

d.  Complementary/related  specialties  • good  pairs/many  of  same  skills. 

e.  Training  types  and  alternatives  • initlal/SOJT,  etc. 

f.  PERSAC8/TAADS  positions  data  are  the  "authorised"  positions. 


g.  "As  of  date"  on  the  duty  position  coiiq>uter  printout  is 
28  Oct  77.  All  other  data  should  be  compiled  "as  of"  that  same  date. 

h.  Like  duty  positions  are  to  be  "clustered"  on  Form  B. 


1.  On  Form  B,  duty  modules  found  to  be  "connon"  tf/  each  grade 
are  to  be  listed  on  the  first  Form  B for  each  grade. 


J.  A separate  Form  B Is  u^oA  to  list  appropriate  duty  modules 
required  for  late  accessions  ft  the  appropriate  yrade  (03  and/or  04). 

k.  On  Form  C,  the  duty  positions  providing  comparable  levels  of 
experience  sisy  be  clustered  to  provide  a better  career  pattern  p.  ;Tlle. 

l.  To  assist  In  the  analysis  of  the  requirements  data,  an  ADF 
Form  B has  been  developed. 
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2.  The  following  actions  were  taken/incorporated  into  the  data  collection 
procedures  to  assist  the  proponents  in  thciiT effort. 

a.  The  PERSACS/TAADS  position  printout  was  redesigned  to  list 
positions  by  grade  by  SSI,  with  TOE  and  IDA  positions  on  separate  printouts. 
These  were  provided  with  the  data  requirements  packet  to  all  proponents. 

b.  The  data  packet  Includes  (fer  the  school  proponents  only)  a 
portion  of  the  ARI  duty  module  study  report.  The  "Catalogue  of  Amy  Officer 
Duty  Modules",  "Task  List",  and  "Task  Index"  volumes  are  provided,  along 
with  an  extract  explaining  the  duty  module  concept  and  an  expVanatlon  of 
how  to  construct  new  duty  modules.  The  other  proponents  received  a list 

of  the  .current  duty  modules  and  the  e>planatory  material. 

c.  RETO  Is  Interested  In  detemlnlng  the  best  way  of  imparting  the 
required  skills  and  knowledge. 

(1)  In  analyzing  the  positions,  the  proponents  are  asked  to  deteralne 
the  best  means  of  Inipartlns  the  skills  and  knowledge,  which  a«y  not  necessarily 
be  the  way  It  is  being  done  now. 

(2)  Because  of  this,  the  pilot  study  Indicated  that  several  alternatives 
(such  as  self  study,  SOJT,  and  unit  schools)  would  not  be  selected  frequently. 
However,  these  alternatives  may  be  selected  more  frequently  when  the  TRADOC 
task  analysis  Is  conducted. 

(3)  This  approach  remains  valid,  since  RETO  is  interested  In  the 
best  means  of  training  officers  in  order  to  make  comparisons  with  the  present 
system  and  alternative  systems. 

d.  Information  copies  of  the  final  tasking  message  were  provided  to 
tti«:  TRADOC  Integrating  centers  to  allow  for  their  Input  as  appropriate. 

c.  During  the  pilot  study,  developing  a list  of  "common  officering" 
duty  modules  was  discussed.  However,  It  wss  determined  that  this  would  best 
be  an  output  o^  the  analysis  of  all  the  specialties. 

f.  A request  for  cost  data  was  not  Included  In  the  data  requirements. 
The  pilot  study  group  felt  that  a more  detailed  analysis  of  what  RETO  needs 
should  be  made  prior  to  any  formal  tasking.  TRADOC  can  provide  cost  data 
through  FY76,  and  FY77  data  Is  programed  to  be  available  In  Dec  77. 

g.  Tlie  pilot  study  also  determined  that  specific  selection  board 
results  by  specialty  were  not  readily  avallablr,  and  since  OEMS  had  not  been 
fully  Implemented  for  the  officers  considered  by  these  boards,  the  data 
would  not  provide  any  useful  information.  Therefore  DCSPER/MILPERCEN  are 
tasked  to  provide  any  written  policies  and  Instructions  given  to  recent 
officer  selection  boards  for  RETC's  use. 
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h.  * >1I'L^ERCEN  Is  a^so  tasked  to  provide  the  niinbera  of  "conitand" 
positions  available  within  each  specialty  by  grade  for  R£TO  analysis. 

C,  McthodoloRy/General  Approach  Lessons  I.ca'-ncd. 

1.  With  the  changes  and  clarifications  mentioned  above  and  Incorporated 
Into  the  tasking  documents,  the  pilot  study  generally  confirmed  the  validity 
of  the  methodology  and  overall  approach  for  determining  the  RETO  requirements 

2.  At  the  pilot  reviews,  with  the  exception  of  the  SC  31  proponents, 
there  was  some  Initial  resistance  by  the  proponents.  However,  once  the 
requirements  were  fully  explained,  the  proponents  responded  more  favorably 
and  were  more  cooperative.  This  supports  the  need  to  Cully  acquaint  the 
proponents  with  the  RETO  effort  to  Impress  them  with  bow  Important  this 
effort  Is  to  them  as  well  as  us,  and  to  provide  a detailed  discussion  of 
the  data  requirements. 

3.  The  RETO, requirements  can  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  proponents. 

The  mechanics  of  going  through  the  analysis  will  force  them  to  look  at  some 
difficult  questions  and  problems  and  will  result  In  closer  coordination 
among  the  various  proponents  for  each  specialty. 

4.  The  addition  of  the  AOP  procedures  should  greatly  assist  the  RETO 
effort  In  analyzing  the  collected  requirements  data.  (There  Is  hope 

for  Christmas  yett } However,  automating  this  function  will,  Itself,  require 
a great  deal  of  effort. 

3.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  requirements  determination  effort  will 
rest  on  the  RETO  action  officer. 

a.  The  RETO  action  officers  must  thoroughly  understand  the  require- 
ments, definitions,  procedures,  etc.,  to  ensure  that  they  are  able  to  field 
questlona  and  extract  as  much  Information  as  possible  from  the  proponents' 
efforts. 


b.  RETO  will  have  to  monitor  closely  how  the  proponents  complete 
the  data  requirements  forms.  During  the  pilot  effort,  understandably, 
many  details  were  not  completed  by  the  proponents.  Inaccurate  or  Incomplete 
information  will  cause  delays  In  data  analysis  If  not  provided  accurately 
by  1 Dec. 


c.  The  RETO  action  officer  will  have  to  gather  data  during  his 
visits  not  only  on  the  major  formal  proponent  schooling,  but  on  the  smaller 
courses,  shadow  schools,  unit/MACOM  schools,  etc.,  that  provide  training 

in  the  specialty  as  well. 

d.  The  RETO  action  officer  should  provide  to  their  POC's  a copy  of 
all  specialty  proponent  POC's  In  case  questions  arise  between  specialties. 
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6.  Time  remaining  to  complete  the  R£TO  requirements  data  collection 
effort. 


a.  The  short  time  frame  available  to  the  proponents  when  compared 
with  their  resource  constraints  may  Impact  on  the  quality  of  the  data. 

b.  However,  the  pilot  study  confirmed  that  meaningful  data  can  be 
obtained.  Some  Input  will  be  better  than  others.  The  RETO  action  officer 
will  have  to  monitor  this  closely  and  request  additional  data  to  fill  any 
gaps  or  correct  obvious  errors. 

c.  During  their  follow*on  complete  Job/task  analysis,  TRADOC  may 
want  to  allow  the  proponents  to  clean-up  and  revise  their  duty  module 
analysis  without  the  time  constraints  under  whicn  RETO  must  work. 

7.  There  are  still  several  questions  surfaced  by  the  pilot  study 
effort  that  RETO  must  address. 

a.  If  some  of  the  proponents  Just  cannot  meet  the  1 Dec  suspense, 
what  is  the  absolute  latest  date  the  RETO  can  still  meaningfully  use  the  date? 

b.  There  are  certain  reserve  component  unique  positions  that  will 
not  be  analysed  through  the  requirements  data  determlr^itlon  effort.  How  can 
RETO  obtain  this  data,  if  needed,  and  how  does  the  present  training  system 
prepare  the  active  duty  officer  to  serve  in  these  positions  In  wartime? 

c.  How  will  RETO  actually  make  use  of  the  data  gathered?  Tlie 
specific  analysis  procedures  and  report  formats  must  be  devised  and  taught 
to  the  RETO  members. 

8.  In  the  administrative  support  area,  the  pilot  study  group  strongly 
recoomends  that  RETO  acquire  a late  generation  word  processing  capability 
for  more  eff Iclent/expedltlous  t>-plng/edltlng.  The  administration  section 
support  to  the  pilot  study  has  been  outstanding  especially  when  considering 
the  lack  of  the  top  quality  equipment. 
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30  October  1977 
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u!’r'UTf;r:;’;NTS  DicirKMi nation  mili-stones 


21  Sep: 

23  Sep; 

29  Sep; 

30  Sep: 

6 Oct: 

11-14  Oct: 

18  Oct: 

19  Oct: 

20  Oct: 

21  Oct: 

25-30  Oct: 

31  Oct: 

31  Oct; 

31  Oct: 

1 Nov: 

1 I'ov-1  Doc: 

7 Nov ; 

1 Dec: 

15  Dee: 


1st  dr-ift  pilot  study  tasking  document  completed. 

RETO  study  chninitjn  briefed  on  initial  pilot  plan. 

Final  pilot  plan  tasking  document  approved. 

Proponents  LasP.ed  for  pilot  study  requirement  a data. 

Specialty  44/45  rcvlt>w  meeting  held. 

Action  Plarning  Conference  held. 

Specialty  12  review  meeting  held. 

Specialty  31  review  meeting  - data  received. 

Specialty  91  review  meeting  held. 

Specialty  44/45  pilot  study  data  received. 

Pilot  study  procedures  analyzed,  data  reviewed,  requirements 
determination  data  collection  procedures  developed,  tasking 
docuincnc/packet  diafted. 

Brief  RETO  study  chairmcin  to  obtain  approval  of  tasking  plan/ 
documents. 

Transmit  tasking  document. 

Brief  HETO  personnel  on  data  collection  plan. 

Nail  data  requirements  packet  (1  day  delivery). 

RETO  pee  3 assist  proponents  with  data  development. 

Train  RETO  personnel  on  detailed  data  dctcrninatlon  and 
collection  procedures. 

Receive  final  input  from  proponents. 

Cor:pletc  specialty  requirements  analysis,  dc/elop  tentative 
career  profile. 
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REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 
APPENDIX  3 
DATA  COLLECTION 
TO  ANNEX  K 

DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 


4 Inclosures 

1.  Data  Requirements  General  Instructions 

2.  Form  C,  Career  Profile  Summary  (Specific  Instructions) 

TADDS  Documents  are  not  Included  In  this  package 

3.  Form  C,  Career  Profile  Summary 

Duty  Module  packet  wcs  provided  to  your  Headquarters  under 
separate  cover 

4.  Information  Requirements 
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HflDA  WASH  DC/DACS-0TR6// 

HdDA  WASH  DC/DAPE-nPO-C/DAPE-HRE/DAPE-HRO/DALO- 
PLP/BAnO-RaB/BAnO-TCE-P/DAnO-S.^A/DAnO-Zl)/ 
BAnO-SSN/BAnO-OBR/BAflO-SSC/BAEN-PEfl/rAni-TSI/ 
BAAC-PLP/BACA-ZN/SAPA-ZXP/BACS-BIR/DAnA-PPn- 
n/BAriA-AOZ-A// 

CDRTRADOC  FT  nONROE  VA/ATTNG-OES// 

CBRfllLPERCEN  ALEX  VA/BAPC-OPP-S/BAPC-PS// 
CBRDARCOn  ALEX  VA/BRCPT-HP// 

INFO!  CBR  rORSCOM  FT  fICPHERSON  GA/AFPR// 

CBR  ADniNCEN  FT  BENJ  HARRISON  IN/ATZZ-TB// 
CDRUSALC  FT  LEE  VA/ATCL-T// 

CPR  DARCOfI  ALEX  VA/BRCPP-S// 

COfIBT  USAC6SC  FT  LEAVENWORTH  KS/ATSU-AD// 
CBRUSALfIC  FT  LEE  VA/BRXflC-ACn/BRXtlC-LS// 

CBRUSAflC  FT  LEE  VA/ATSM-TB// 

BIR,  TNG  BEV  INSTITUTE  FT  EUSTIS  VA/ATTNG-TBI- 
SFB// 

CBR  USACAC  FT  LEAVENWORTH  KS/ATCL-TBA-AB// 
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COMDT  USASI6  SCH  FT  CORDON  GA/ATSN-TD/A rSN-TD-Pfl 
CDRUSAfinCS  REDSTONE  ARSENAL  AL/ATSK-TD-PD// 
CDRUSATC  FT  EUSTIS  VA/ATSP-TD// 

CDRUSAAVNCS  FT  RUCKER  AL/ATZfl-TD// 

CDRUSANPS/ TNG  CEN  FT  ttCCLELLAN  AL/ATZN-TD// 
CDRUSAOCS  APG  OD/ATSL-CLD/ ATSL-TD-TA// 

COODT  USAIHA  FT  BRAGG  NC/USAIHS-SIS// 

CDRUSAEC  FT  BELVOIR  VA/ATSE-DT// 

CDRUSAICS  FT  HUACHUCA  AZ/ATSI-TD-CD// 

COMDT  DINFOS  FT  BENJ  HARRISON  IN// 

CDRUSAIA  FT  BENJ  HARRISON  IN/ATSG-Rfl-C/ATSG-AS-Cn 
COnDUSAUC  CARLISLE  BKS  PA/AUCA// 

CDRUSAARtlC  FT  KNOX.  KY/ATSB-DT// 

CDRUSAFAC  FT  SILL  OK/ATSF-CT// 

CDRUSAADC  FT  BLISS  TX/ATSA-TD// 

CDRUSAIS  FT  BENNING  GA/ATSH-EV// 

CDRUSAISD  FT  DEVENS  HA/ATSIE-TD-TS-LIT// 

CDRTRADOC  FT  nONROE  VA/ATTNC-TDD-OR// 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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NO 

SUBJECT:  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  REfiUIREKEN TS  FOR  OFFICERS  S:  1 DEC77 
1.  A DA  STUDY  GROUP  HAS  BEEN  FORMED  TO  CONDUCT  A REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS  CRETO>.  IT  HAS  THE  BROAD  MISSION  OF  REC- 
OMMENDING POLICIES  AND  PROGRAMS  FOR  INCLUSION  IN  THE  FY  AO-AN  POM. 

AS  A FIRST  STEP  IN  THE  STUDY  EFFORT,  RETO  MUST  DETERMINE  THE  TRAINING 
AND  EDUCATION  REflUIREMENTS  FOR  EACH  OFFICER  CAREER  SPECIALTY  TO  MEET 
THE  MISSION  NEEDS  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  THE  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS 
OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL.  TO  SUPPORT  THIS  EFFORT,  SPECIFIC  DETAILED  DATA 

I 

AND  INFORMATION  WILL  BE  REQUIRED  FROM  THE  VARIOUS  PROPONENTS  FOR  EACH 
SPECIALTY. 

a.  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THIS  MESSAGE  IS  IN  FOUR  PARTS. 

A.  PART  I FOR  DA  PROPONENTS:  <!>  YOU  HAVE  OVERALL  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY FOR  THIS  ACTION,  I.E.,  GATHERING  DATA,  DETERMINING  flUANTITATIVE 
AND  aUALITATIVE  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION  REflUIREMENTS , AND  THE  RESO- 
LUTION OF  ISSUES  AMONG  PROPONENTS.  «>  A PILOT  TEST  OF  THE  METHOD- 
OLOGY TO  BE  USED  IN  THIS  ACTION  HAS  SHOWN  THAT  AN  EARLY  COORDINATION/ 
WORKING  MEETING  OF  PROPONENTS  IS  ABSOLUTELY  ESSENTIAL.  SUGGEST  YOU 
COORDINATE  WITH  THE  MILPERCEN  AND  TRADOC/DARCOM  PROPONENTS  AF’'  THE 
APPROPIATE  RETO  ACTION  OFFICER  {SEE  INCL  1>  TO  ARRANGE  SUCH  A MEET- 
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NO 

•TNG  ASAP.  {3>  IN  COORDINATION  liJITH  THE  OTHER  PROPONENTS,  OBTAIN  AND 
PROVIDE  ANSWERS  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  (3UESTI0NS: 

■CA>  WHAT  ARE  THE  PROBLEMS  ASSOCIATED  UiTH  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  EACH 
SPECIALTY  FROM  THE  DA,  MILPERCEN,  AND  TRADOC/D ARCOM  PROPONENTS’ 
STANDPOINT  SUCH  AS  ASSIGNMENT  DIFFICULTIES,  GRADE  OVERSTRENGTH/ 
UNDERSTRENGTH,  LIMITED  RE(3UIREMENTS  AT  THE  FIELD  GRADE  LEVELS,  ETCf 

IBI  WHAT  ARE  THE  PROBLEMS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  CODING  THE  SPECIALTY 
DUTY  POSITION  REc3l)IREMENTSl> 

■CO  WHAT  OTHER  SPECIALTIES  COMPLEMENT  THIS  SPECIALTY/  HOW  AND 
WHY/  WHAT  SPECIALTIES  ARE  COMPLEMENTED  BY  THIS  SPECIALTY/  HOW  AND 
WHY/  -CSEE  INCL  1 FOR  DEFINITION  OF  "COMPLEMENTARY"!. 

ID!  IS  THIS  SPECIALTY  CLOSELY  RELATED  TO  OTHER  SPECIALTIES/  IF 
YES,  WHICH  SPECIALTIES/  SHOULD  THE  SPECIALTY  BE  CONSIDERED  FOR 
ELIMINATION  OR  COMBINATION  WITH  OTHERS/  {SEE  INCL  1 FOR  DEFINITION 
OF  "RELATED"!. 

IE!  ARE  THERE  PARTICULAR  PROBLEMS  UITH  THE  SPECIALTY  W^TH  RE- 
SPECT TO  SSI/ASI  UTILIZATION,  IDENTIFICATION,  TRAINING,  ETf/ 

{F!  IS  THERE  A NEED  FOR  JOINT/UNIFIED/COMBINED  LEVEL  TRAINING  IN 
THE  SPECIALTY/  AT  WHAT  GRADE  LEVEL  AND  IN  WHAT  NUMBERS/ 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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NO 

8.  PART  II  FOR  niLPERCEN: 

Il>  PROVIDE  ALL  NECESSARY  AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSING  CADP>  SUP- 
PORT TO  RETO  TO  PROCESS  AND  ANALYZE  THE  DATA  GENERATED  BY  THIS 
ACTION. 

{2>  IN  COORDINATION  WITH  THE  PROPONENT  TRAINING  SCHOOL/AGENCY, 
PROVIDE  THE  SPECIFIED  PORTION  OF  THE  DATA  REQUESTED  IN  INCLOSURE  1. 

C3>  IN  COORDINATION  WITH  DA  PROPONENT,  PROVIDE  THE  FOLLOWING 
INFORMATION/DATA: 

{A>  THE  CURRENT  UTILIZATION  RATES  IN  EACH  SPECIALTY  FOR  EACH 

GRADE. 

■CB>  THE  CURRENT  OFFICER  ASSETS,  BY  GRADE,  WHO  HAVE  THE 
SPECIALTY  AS  THEIR  PRIMARY  SPECIALTY.  THE  CURRENT  OFFICER  ASSETS, 

BY  GRADE,  WHO  HAVE  THE  SPECIALTY  AS  THEIR  ALTERNATE. 

<C>  THE  ALTERNATE  SPECIALTIES  CLISTED  BY  SPECIALTY  CODE/TITLE 
,NUMBER  DESIGNATED,  AND  PERCENTAGE  DESIGNATED>  FOR  THE  CURRENT  OFFICER 
ASSETS  UHO  HAVE  THE  SPECIALTY  DESIGNATED  AS  THEIR  PRIMARY. 

■tD>  THE  PRIMARY  SPECIALTIES  -CLISTED  AS  ABOVE>  FOR  THE  CUR- 
RENT OFFICER  ASSETS  UHO  HAVE  THE  SPECIALTY  DESIGNATED  AS  THEIR 
ALTERNATE. 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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NO 

£E>  COPIES  OF  THE  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  LAST  TUO  DA  PROflOTIv;.*.! 
BOARDS  FOR  EACH  CRADE-,  THE  HOST  RECENT  LTC/COL  COflMAND  SELECTION 
BOARDS,  AND  THE  HOST  RECENT  SELECTION  BOARDS  FOR  CCSC  AND  SENIOR 
SERVICE  COLLEGES.  INCLUDE  ANY  DA  POLICY  OR  ANY  GUIDANCE  GIVEN  THESE 
BOARDS,  NOT  INCLUDED  IN  THE  FORNAL  INSTUCTIONS,  GOVERNING  THE  ALLO- 
CATION OF  SELECTIONS  AHONG  THE  VARIOUS  CAREER  SPECIALTIES. 

•Ci  > THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  COMMAND  POSITIONS  IN  THE  SPECIALTY 
FOR  EACH  APPROPRIATE  GRADE. 

C.  PART  III  FOR  TRADOC,  DARCOM,  OR  DA  TRAINING  PROPONENT; 

■Cl>  IN  COORDINATION  WITH  MILPERCEN  AND  DA  PROPONENT,  PROVIDE  THE 
DATA  REQUESTED  IN  INCLOSURE  1. 

{2>  THE  DATA  REQUESTED  IN  INCL  1 PERTAINS  TO  COMMISSIONED  OFFI- 
CERS. HOWEVER,  WHEN  DETERMINING  OFFICER  REQUIREMENTS,  DUE  CONSIDER- 
ATION SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  TO  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  WARRANT  OFFICER  SKILLS 
AND  POSITIONS  T'  PRECLUDE  DUPLICATION  OF  TRAINING. 

{3>  A PORTION  OF  THE  DATA  IN  INCL  1 MUST  BE  TRANSCRIBED  FROM  THE 
WORKSHEETS  PROVIDED  TO  AN  AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSING  FORM.  THE  NECES- 
SARY INSTRUCTIONS  AND  FORMS  FOR  ACCOMPLISHING  THIS  WILL  BE  FURNISHED 
SEPARATELY. 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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NO 

{^>  PROVIDE  INFORNATION  ON  ALL  COURSES  OF  INSTR'JCTIOr!  {RESIDENT 
AND  NON-R''SI’'ENT>  CURRENTLY  AVAILABLE  TO  SUPPORT  TWE  SPECIALTY  AT 
EmCH  officer  grade  LE^EL  {EXCLUDING  CGSC/SSC  LEVEL  INSTRUCTION}. 
PROVIDE  SIMILAR  DATA  FOR  ALL  WARRANT  OFFICER  COURSES.  AS  A niNUIUn, 
THE  FOLLOWING  D..TA/INFORnATION  IS  REQUIRED: 

iAlCOURSE  TITLE 

{B>  PREREQUISITES  FOR  ATTENDANlE 

{Cl  STUDENT  SELECTION  PROCEDURES  {HOW  ,WHO  ,UHEfJ> 

{D}  COURSE  LENGTH  {PEACETIHE/MOBILIZATION} 

{E}  FREQUENCY  {NUMBER  OF  COURSES  NORMALLY  GIVEN 
PER  YEAR} 

{'•>  CLASS  SIZE  {NORMAL  AND  MAXIMUM  CAPACITY} 

{G}  ENROLLMENT  DATA  FOR  FY’S  74-,7S,7b,77,?a,7i , 
AND  OUT  YEARS  iF  AVAILABLE.  TO  INCLUDE  INPUT 
/ATTRITION/OUTPUT. 

{H}  SKILLS  IMPARTED-QUALIFICATIONS/SPECIALTIES/ 
MOS'S  AWARDED 

{1}  MAJOR  PROGRAMMlD  CHANGES 
- - {J}  ONE  COPY  OF  CURRENT  COI 
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NO 

0.  PART  IV  FOR  ALL: 

{!>  SUSPENSE  TmTE  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  THIS  ACTION  AND  SUBMISSION 
TO  RETO  IS  1 rE<l'-iELR  1177. 

{2>  FOR  UNIPORMITYi  ALL  DATA  REQUIREMENTS  SHOULD  BE  COMPILED  "AS 
OF"  5a_0CT0BER  ?/!77. 

{3>  THE  INf  r^nAriON  REQUESTED  IN  INCLOSURE  ^ IS  TO  BE  F-ROVIDED 
BY  EACH  PR0P0^'1^J^  £PaRATELY-A  COORDINATED  SPECIALTY  "POSITION"  IS 
NOT  DESIRED.  FURTHCi;MORE,  IT  IS  NOT  INTENDED  THAT  A STAFF  STUDY  BE 
DONE  ON  EACH  QUESTION  IN  INCL  M:  BUT  THE  ANSWERS  SHOULD  REPRESENT 
THE  BEST  CONSIDERED  .'fiDcJ.TMENT  OF  EACH  PROPONE.'JT. 

<M>  THERE  A-E  FOU!»  INC-OSURES  TO  THIS  MESSAGE: 

INCL  ^‘ATA  fTEQ-Il^EMENTS 

INCL  £-  i'A.'.DS  i'OCUMENTS 
INCL  3-  #,.r*  Dl'Vf  MODULES 
IN<:  INFvRM.Vr-.-N  REQUIREMENTS 

THESE  ENCLOSURES  UILL  BE  HAND-CARRIED  OR  DELIVERED  BY  EXPRESS  MAIL 
OR  ARMY  POUCH  UITHIN  THE  NEXT  TO  3b  HOURS.  NOT  EVERY  ADDRESSEE 
UILL  RECEIVE  ALL  FOUR  INCLOSURES. 

3.  ON  RECEIPT  OF  THE  INCLOSURES  TO  THIS  MESSAGE,  REQUEST  EACH 
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PROPONENT  PROVIDE  NAME  OF  POC  TO  THE  APPROPRIATE  RETO  ACTION  OFFICER 
LISTED  BY  SPECIALTY  IN  INCL  1.  IF  INCLOSURES  ARE  NOT  RECEIVED  BY 
COB  S NOV  CONTACT  RETO  AUTOVON  SSB-OOIB/OOMM. 


UNCLASSIFIED 
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DATA  REQUIREMENTS  CEN!^R.M  INSTPJ'CTIONS 

1.  Purpose.  The  objectives  of  the  Review  of  Education  and  Training 
for  Officers  (RETO)  are  to: 

a.  Determine  officer  training  and  education  requirements  based 
on  Army  missions  and  individual  career  development  needs. 

b.  Develop  training  and  education  policies  and  programs  which 
combine  self-development,  unit  training  and  experience,  and  institu- 
tional training  and  education  in  a phased  schedule  from  precomraissioning 
through  career  completion. 

c.  Develop  a plan  for  implementing  the  recommended  programs  within 
a constrained  resource  environment. 

d.  Coordinate  the  integration  of  approved  programs  into  the  FY 
80-84  program. 

2.  Requirements.  This  portion  of  the  data  requirements  package 
provides  general  guidance  on  the  data  required,  a sequence  of  collection 
and  analysis  of  that  data,  and  definitions  of  key  terms.  More  specific 
instructions  concerning  data  requirements  are  included  with  each  of 

the  data  collection  forms.  Data  required  includes  numbers  of  officer 
requirements  in  each  specialty,  d>**-y  assignments  available  within  the 
specialty,  skills  and  knowleige  required  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
specialty,  the  training  and  education  required  to  impart  these  skills 
to  the  officer,  and  what  constitutes  qualification  in  the  specialty. 
Document  the  specialty  as  it  is  today.  Modifications  of  the  data 
will  be  made  if  specialties  are  changed  during  the  RETO  analysis.  From 
s detailed  analysis  of  the  data  provided,  a specialty  career  profile 
will  be  developed.  The  specialty  career  profile  will  be  compared  to 
existing  training  and  educational  programs,  officer  aspirations,  and 
resource  limitatior  alternatives.  The  end  product  will  be  meaningful 
training  and  education  programs  and  policies  that  meet  Army  require- 
ments and  individual  needs. 

3.  Qualification.  Before  a detailed  analysis  of  the  specialty  training 
and  education  requirements  can  be  conducted,  the  analyst  must  under- 
stand the  definition  of  qualification  - the  end  result  of  an  officer's 
training,  education  and  experience. 

a.  Officer  qualification  is  generally  considered  to  be  a function 
of  the  officer's  training/educatiou,  experience,  and  manner  of  per- 
formance. Manner  of  performance,  however,  is  determined  through  the 
officer  evaluation  system,  and  it  must  be  left  largely  to  selection 
boards  to  judge  the  "whole"  officer  in  determining  who  is  "best" 
qualified.  In  detennlning  specialty  qualification  requirements,  an 
acceptable  manner  of  performance  must  be  assumed. 
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b.  To  a certain  extent,  qualification  Is  dependent  upon  answering 
the  question  "Qualified  for  what?"  Qualified  for  promotion?  school? 
assignment?  etc.  It  Is  recognised  that  qualification  Is  then  some- 
what event  oriented.  However,  a goal  of  this  study  Is  to  determine 
the  overall  qualification  In  each  specialty  for  each  grade  level  so 
that  professional  development  objectives  can  be  formulated.  These 
qualification  objectives  will  then  provide  to  the  officer  and  the 
personnel  managers  the  necessary  tools  to  maximize  the  officer's 
preparation  for  current  and  future  service. 

c.  Therefore,  an  officer  Is  qualified  at  a particular  grade  when; 

1)  He  possesses  the  combination  of  skills,  knowledge,  and 
experience  necessary  to  be  technically  competent  to  perform  In  the 
most  responsible  and  demanding  jobs  In  the  specialty  at  that  grade  and, 

2)  He  Is  prepared  for  continuing  personal  and  professional 

growth. 

4.  Quantitative  Requirement.  Form  A (0PM3  REQUIREMENTS  DATA) 
provides  a format  for  recording  total  number  of  officers  required 
In  each  specialty  by  grade  and  by  Specialty  Skill  Identifier  (SSI). 

This  data  Is  required  for  FY  78  and  FY  90.  Requirements  for  FY  78 

are  those  requirements  as  of  28  October  1977.  Form  A will  be  coiq>leted 
by  the  H7.LPER0EN  proponent. 

5.  Training/Education  Requirements.  Form  B Work  Sheet  (Training/ 
Education  Requirements)  provides  a format  for  analyzing  duty  positions 
to  determine  skills  and  knowledge  required,  and  Identifying  the  best 
method  to  insert  those  skills  to  the  officer. 

a.  Using  the  TAADS  printout  (Incl  3)  consider  all  of  the  duty 
positions  In  the  specialty  and  place  each  of  them  Into  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing job  categories; 

1)  Core  Jobs.  Core  jobs  are  those  jobs  (duty  positions)  that 
are  at  the  heart  or  "guts"  of  a specialty  and  require  the  officer  to 
perform  tasks,  on  a day-to-day  basis,  that  make  use  of  his  knowledge 
and  expertise  In  the  specialty.  Therefore,  core  jobs  are  central  to 
professional  development  In  the  specialty,  i.e.,  they  provide  the 
skills  and  knowledge,  through  on-the-job  training  and  experience  on 

a dally  basis,  that  are  nbeded  to  build  the  officer's  technical 
conq>etencc  In  the  specialty  at  each  grade  level.  As  an  example,  for 
the  Armor  Captain  these  jobs  might  be  company  command.  Bn  Staff, 

Asst  Bde  S3,  service  school  Instructor,  combat/ training  developer,  etc. 

2)  Related  Jobs.  : Related  jobs  are  those  jobs  (duty  positions) 
that  require  the  performance  of  tasks  that  draw  on  the  knowledge, 
skills  and  experience  from  ^the  specialty  at  that  grade,  but  they  do 
not  normally  require  the  officer  to  exercise  these  skills  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  Related  jobs  do,  however,  serve  to  Increase  the 

officer's  technical  competence  In  the  specialty  while  contributing 
to  his  professional  growth.  ' Examples  might  be  reserve  con^onents 
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advisor,  specialty  related  training  center  positions,  some  DA/MACOM 
staff  officers,  readiness  region  positions,  some  installation  staff 
positions,  etc, 

3}  Special  Staff  Jobs.  Special  staff  Jobs  are  those  jobs 
(duty  positions)  that  generally  do  not  relate  directly  to  the 
specialty  and  may  be  somewhat  out  of  the  organizational  mainstream 
but  provide  an  opportunity  to  expose  the  officer  at  that  grade  to  a 
perspective  that  he  would  not  otherwise  receive.  The  liq>ortance 
of  these  positions  is  that  the  officer  gains  a set  of  experiences 
that  are  beneficial  to  broadening  his  capabilities  as  an  officer  and 
hence,  enhancing  his  usefulness  to  the  Army.  F-xamples  of  these  jobs 
might  be  aide,  protocol  officer.  Race  Relations  Officer,  special  study 
groups  and  projects,  etc. 

4)  Army- wide  Support  Jobs.  Army  wide  support  jobs  are  those 
jobs  (duty  positions)  that  are  not  related  at  all  or  only  remotely 
related  to  the  specialty.  These  are  the  jobs  at  each  grade  that  enable 
the  specialty  to  provide  its  fair  share  of  officers  for  the  overall 
operation  of  the  Army.  These  positions  are  extremely  Important  to  the 
day-to-day  performance  of  the  Army's  mission  and  to  the  officer's 
professional  growth  but  do  not  contribute  to  building  the  officer's 
technical  cotq)etence  in  the  specialty.  Exanq>les  of  these  positions 
might  be  RCTC  FMS,  some  training  center  jobs,  some  installation 
staff  jobs,  recruiting  duty,  etc. 

b.  Proponents  must  corimlete  a Form  B worksheet  for  each  of  the 
core  and  related  duty  positions.  If,  in  your  judgement,  some  selected 
special  staff  duty  positions  and  Army-wide  support  positions  are  par- 
ticularly useful  or  important  to  officer  qualification  in  the  specialty, 
they  to  can  be  analyzed  on  Form  B worksheets.  All  special  staff  duty 
positions  and  Army-wide  support  positions  not  analyzed  on  Form  B 
worksheets  will  be  listed  separately. 

c.  The  skills  and  knowledge  required  to  perform  in  each  analyzed 
duty  position  will  be  expressed  in  terms  of  Officer  Duty  Modules. 
Inclosure  3 (ARI  Duty  Modules)  is  provided  for  your  information  and 
assistance.  One  set  of  the  duty  module  catalog,  task  list,  and  task 
index  are  provided  to  the  training  and  education  proponents.  The 
duty  modules  serve  only  as  a shorthand  indicator  of  broad  skills  and 
knowledge  required  to  perform  in  the  duty  position.  Current  duty  modules 
do  not  adequately  address  all  specialties  or  duties;  therefore,  proponents 
may  be  required  to  develop  new  duty  modules  so  as  to  better  depict  the 
skills  and  knowledge  required  for  the  duty  position.  Instructions  for 
developing  new  duty  modules  are  included  in  inclosure  3. 

d.  Once  the  duty  position  skills  have  been  defined,  the  proponents 
must  then  Indicate  how  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  each  separate  duty 
module  can  best  be  inserted  to  the  officer.  There  is  no  one  definition 
of  "best"  in  this  analysis.  Proponents  should  consider:  it  only  one 
method  were  available,  which  would  be  used?;  which  alternative  has  the 
most  advantages  and  least  disadvantages?;  what  is  the  first  choice  if 
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the  alternatives  were  listed  In  priority?  For  each  duty  luodule 
selected  In  the  duty  position  analysis,  a determination  must  be  made 
as  to  what  type  of  training/ education  Is  required  and  which  training/ 
education  alternative  can  best  be  used  to  Impart  the  broad  skills  and 
knowledge  required  by  that  duty  module.  These  types  and  alternatives 
are  listed  and  defined  below. 


1)  TRAINING/ EDUCATION  (T/E)  TYPES. 

T/E  TYPE  CODE 
1 
2 
3 


T/E  TYPE  TITLE 
Initial 
Sustainment 
Additional 


2)  TRAINING/EDUCATION  (T/E)  ALTERNATIVES 


T/E  ALTERNATIVE  CODE 
P 
M 
‘ C 

s 

0 

E 

X 

u 

T 


T/E  ALTERNATIVE  TITLE 
Precomnisslon  Training 
Resident  Military  Training 
Civilian  Education 
Self  Study 

Supervised  on*>the-job  Tralning(SOJT) 
On-the-Job  experience  (OJE) 
Extension  Training 
Unlt/Installation  Schools 
Training  with  Industry 


3)  DEFINITION  OF  TRAINING/EDUCAIION  TYPES. 

a) .  Initial  (Code  1):  Initial  training/ education  Is  the 
first  training  the  officer  receives  In  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  the 
duty  module.  The  object  Is  to  train  the  officer  to  an  acceptable 
level  of  proficiency  In  the  duty. 

b) .  Sus talnment  (Code  2):  Sustainment  training/education 
Is  the  type  training  the  officer  receives  In  order  to  maintain  the 
degree  of  proficiency  attained  during  previous  training.  This  Includes 
refresher  training. 

c) .  Additional  (Code  3):  Additional  training/education 
Is  the  training  required  by  the  officer  to  perform  a duty  at  a more 
coiiq>lex  level  and/or  to  a greater  degree  of  proficiency  than  that 
attained  during  previous  training. 

4)  DEFINITION  OF  TRAINING/ EDUCATION  ALTERNATIVES. 

a) .  Precommission  Training  (Code  P);  Training/ education 
received  prior  to  commissioning. 

b) .  Resident  Military  Training  (Code  M):  Training/ 
education  received  through  resident  military  schooling  in  either  a 
PCS  or  TDY  status. 
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c) .  civilian  Education  (Code  C):  Any  training/education 
received  through  a civilian  school  or  educational  Institution.  Attain* 
ment  of  a degree  need  not  be  the  goal  of  such  training. 

d) .  Self  Study  (Code  S);  Any  unstructured.  Individual 
study  program.  This  may  Include  studying  doctrinal  and/or  informational 
publications,  service  journals,  newsletters,  etc.,  to  remain  current 

In  a specialty.  It  may  also  Include  Informal  study  of  service  school 
training  material. 


e) .  Supervised  0n-the"1ob  Training  (SOJT)  (Code  0): 

SOJT  is  training  received  while  performing  the  duty  on-the-job  under 
the  direction  of  the  officer's  trainer/supervisor  as  a part  of  a 
structured  training  program. 

f) .  On-the-lob  Experience  (OJE)  (Code  E):  In  the  OJE 
alternative  the  officer  acquires  through  experience  the  skills  and 
knowledge  needed  to  perform  the  duty  by  actually  performing  on-the-job. 

g) .  Extension  Training  (Code  X);  Extension  training 
Includes  any  formal,  non-resident,  Indl.-idual  training  program. 

This  Includes  enrollment  In  any  correspondence  courses. 

h) .  Unlt/Installatlon  Schools  (Code  U):  Unlt/lnstallatlon 
schools  are  training  programs/courses  formally  established  by  commanders 
at  all  levels  to  supplement  other  formal  schooling  programs.  This 

type  of  training  may  Include  various  division  or  installation  schools. 

1).  Training  with  Industry  (Code  T);  Training  with 
Industry  Imparts  skills,  knowledge,  experience  and  different  perspectives 
of  management  and  operational  techniques  needed  to  perform  a particular, 
appropriate  duty  by  having  the  officer  actually  work  in  selected 
civilian  industrial  jobs.  This  training  alternative  might  also  Include 
periods  of  Internship  with  appropriate  civilian  agencies. 

e.  Other  general  requirements  of  Form  B,  Work  Sheet. 

1)  Total  number  of  duty  positions  by  SSI.  This  can  be 
determined  from  the  TAADS  document. 

2)  Based  on  total  number  of  positions,  officer  assets,  time 
in  grade,  and  stabilization  policies,  MILFERCEN  must  coiiq>ute  the 
percent  of  officers  that  can  be  expected  to  serve  in  the  analyzed 
duty  position. 

3)  Proponents  must  also  address  the  skills  and  training  required 
for  the  officer  who  enters  the  specialty  as  a late  accession. 

4)  Identify  special  requirements,  assignment  restrictions, 
and  alternate  specialty  requirements. 


5)  Provide  additional  information  deemed  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  RETO  analyst  has  a complete  picture  of  the  specialty,  duty 
position,  skills  and  training  requirements. 

f.  Once  the  entire  specialty  analysis  is  convicted  the  data  on 
the  Form  B Work  Sheets  must  be  transferred  by  the  proponents  to 
Form  B (Tralning/Education  Requirements)  which  is  an  ADP  keypunch 
sheet.  This  form  with  its  detailed  instructions  for  completion  will 
be  forwarded  under  separate  cover. 

6.  Career  Profile.  Form  C (Career  Profile  Sunmary)  provides  a fomuit 
for  listing  all  analyzed  duty  positions  and  required  duty  modules, 

at  all  grades.  It  is  not  expected  that  this  small  sheet  be  used  to 
depict  the  entire  specialty  career  profile.  Rather,  it  serves  as  a 
format  only  and  the  actual  spreadsheet  profile  may  have  to  be  made 
much  larger.  All  analyzed  duty  positions  and  all  required  duty  modules 
must  be  Included  on  one  piece  of  paper.  The  best  method  of  training 
and  education  is  alsc  depicted  for  each  duty  mcdule.  An  analysis 
of  this  spreadsheet  will  indicate  many  important  details,  for  example: 
where  military'  schooling  is  required,  where  civilian  education  is 
required,  what  duty  modules  are  common  for  all  grades,  and  what  duty 
modules  are  unique  at  what  grades. 

7.  Specialty  Qualification. 

a.  After  completing  the  analysis  of  duty  positions,  skills  and 
knowledge  required,  and  career  profile,  the  proponents,  on  a separate 
sheet,  must  indicate  how  the  officer  achieves  qualification  at  each 
grade  level.  That  is,  they  must  determine  the  qualification  objective 
for  each  grade  and  lay  out  the  road  map  for  getting  there.  One  way 

to  approach  this  requirement  would  be  to  outline  a combination  of 
training/education  opportunities  and  categories  of  duty  assignments 
at  each  grade  level  to  provide  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  experiences 
necessary  for  qualification.  However,  no  set  format  is  prescribed; 
it  will  be  up  to  the  proponents  to  consider  the  unique  requirements 
of  each  specialty  in  deciding  the  specific  means  by  which  the  officer 
achieves  qualification. 

b.  A final  qualification  requirement  that  must  be  addressed  by  the 
proponents  is  to  answer  the  question:  How  do  you  qualify  an  officer 
and  keep  him  qualified  at  each  grade  level  when  he  alternates  between 
primary  and  alternate  specialty  assignments?  An  officer  does  not 

work  continuously  in  any  given  specialty.  He  may  be  given  a variety 
of  specialty  immaterial  assignments  and,  under  OEMS,  must  attain 
proficiency  in  both  his  primary  and  alternate  specialties.  Since  long 
periods  of  time  may  elapse  between  assignments  in  a given  specialty, 
gaining  and  maintaining  technical  competence  at  each  grade  level  will 
be  extremely  challenging.  The  requirement  here,  then,  is  for  proponents 
to  explain  their  solution  to  the  problem  of  specialty  qualification  in 
this  environment. 
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8.  Information  requirements.  At  inclosure  4 Is  a list  of  Information 
questions  that  must  be  addressed  by  the  DA  and  TRADOC/DARCOM  proponents 
and  the  MILFERCEN  specialty  monitor.  A large-scale  study  effort  Is  not 
intended  to  determine  the  answers  to  these  questions.  However,  the 
considered,  collective  Judgement  of  each  proponent  agency  Is  desired. 

A joint  DA,  TRADOC/DARCOM,  MILFERCEN  answer  is  not  required.  Different 
opinions  will  be  appreciated. 

9.  Other  Definitions.  The  basic  tasking  message  Included  several 
data  requirement  questions.  Two  terms  need  to  be  further  defined: 

a.  Complementary  specialties.  Specialties  that,  when  paired, 
function  well  together  to  derive  the  maximum  benefit  from  an  officer's 
skills  and  experience.  Specialties  may  corq>lement  each  other  because 
of  similar  skills  requirements.  Two  specialties  may  be  con^lementary 
because  the  utilization  rates  or  position  requirements  of  one  are  the 
Inverse  of  the  utilization  rates  or  position  requirements  of  the  other 
at  the  various  grades.  Certain  accession  specialties  may  pair  well 
with  an  advanced  entry  specialty  because  It  Is  a natural  progression 
In  that  particular  field.  All  of  the  above  or  combinations  of  the 
above  should  be  coiisldered  when  determining  those  specialties  that 
complement  a particular  specialty. 

b.  Related  Specialties.  Specialties  that  require  many  of  the 

same  skills  and  knowledge.  Complementary  specialties  are  generally  also 
related  specialties,  but  the  reverse  statement  Is  not  necessarily  true. 
For  Instance,  If  two  closely  related  specialties  both  have  few  field 
grade  position  requirements  then  they  probably  would  not  be  a compatible 
pairing  and  hence,  not  complementary. 

10.  Submission  of  Data.  Upon  completion  of  the  analysis  the  following 
items  will  be  submitted  to  RETO  NLT  1 December  1977: 

a.  Answers  to  data  requirements  In  the  tasking  message. 

b.  Coiq>leted  Form  A 

c.  Form  B Work  Sheets 

d.  Conq)leted  Form  B's  (ADF  keypunch  sheets).  These  forms  need  not 
be  typed. 

e.  Conpleted  Form  C.  Spreadsheet  of  career  profile. 

f.  List  of  additional  duty  modules,  eliminated  duty  modules,  and 
revised  duty  modules. 

g.  Discussion  of  specialty  qxiallflcatlon. 

\ 

1 h.  Answer  to  Informational  questions  at  Inclosure  4. 
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11.  RETO  Point  of  Contact.  Listed  below  are  the  RETO  points  of  contact 
for  the  specialties.  They  are  available  to  answer  questions  and  provide 
assistance  as  required.  They  should  be  involved  in  irisetiags  of  the  pro- 
ponents to  provide  guidance,  answer  questions,  and  assist  in  the  analysis 
of  the  specialty. 

a.  Coirrnercial  telephone  prefix;  (202)  693-. 

b.  Autovon  prefix:  223-. 

c.  Mailing  address:  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army 

ATTN:  DACS-OTRG 
Washington,  D.C.  20310 

SPECIALTY  RETO  POC  TELEPHONE 


11 

COL  PORTER 

1636 

12 

LTG  GOOD 

0049 

13 

LTC  PARTLCW 

1636 

14 

COL  DIPdlSYER 

1151 

15 

LTC  MARSHALL 

1546 

21 

MAJ  CARTER 

1636 

25 

LTC  HUTLETT 

1546 

26 

II 

It 

27 

II 

M 

28 

II 

M 

31 

LTC  lURSlLALL 

1546 

35 

MAJ  HOLBROOK 

0088 

36 

II 

B 

37 

II 

II 

41 

CCL  VriLLIAMS 

0083 

42 

ti 

II 

43 

LTC  GOOD  ■ 

0049 

44 

COL  williams 

0088 

45 

LTG  PARTLOW 

1636 

46 

COL  NYE 

1151 

47 

LTC  GOOD 

0049 

48 

lUJ  CARTER 

1636 

49 

It 

II 

51 

LTG  STOFFT 

0044 

52 

It 

II 

53 

COL  WILLIAMS 

0088 

54 

LTC  STOFFT 

0044 

70 

RAJ  CR.ACKEL 

0088 

71 

LTC  FC'./LER 

1616 

72 

MAJ  CPuACKEL 

0038 

73 

LTC  liANDERVILLE 

0049 

74 

II 

II 

75 

II 

ti 

76 

II 

II 

77 

II 

f 
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SPECIALTY 

RETO  POC 

TELEPHONE 

81 

LTC  WEBSTER 

1616 

82 

ti 

II 

83 

It 

II 

86 

LTC  FOWLER 

1616 

87 

II 

i: 

88 

II 

II 

91 

LTC  MANDERVILLE 

0049 

92 

LTC  WEBSTER 

1616 

93 

II 

II 

95 

LTC  FOWLER 

1616 

97 

MAJ  CRACKEL 

0088 

FORM  A 


OPMS  REQUIREMENTS  DATA 
Specific  Instructions 

1.  This  form  will  be  completed  by  MILPERCEN. 

Item  1.  Enter  specialty  title. 

3.  Item  2.  Enter  specialty  code. 

4.  Item  3.  In  the  SSI  TITLE  column  list  the  Specialty 
Skill  Identifier  (SSI)  titles.  In  the  CODE  colmriii  list 
the  SSI  code  directly  across  from  the  SSI  Title.  Dou’.  I-*' 
space  between  SSI  titles,  and  Insure  that  requirements 

In  Items  4 and  5 line  up  with  title  and  code, 

5.  Item  4.  In  the  appropriate  rank  columns  enter  the 
total  requirements  from  PERSACS  as  of  28  October  1977. 

6.  Item  5.  Project  by  the  best  means  possible  the  total 
requirements  in  FY  90.  This  figure  can.  be  updated  at  a 
later  date  when  on-going  force  structure  studies  are 
completed. 

7.  Item  6.  List  the  assumptions  used  to  project  the 
FY  90  requirements  in  item  5,  This  information  can  be 
updated  at  a later  date. 
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OCSA  Foim  290  ( OT  ) I Nov  77 


FORM  B WORK  SHEET 


— ' " ....  I— I - i 

, I 

TRAINING/EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS  ' ' I 

Specific  Instructions  I 


1.  Purpose.  This  worksheet  Is  a format  for  analyzing  core  and  related 
jobs  and  selected  special  staff  and  Army-wide  support  jobs.  A separate 
Form  B work  sheet  will  be  filled  out  for  each  job  analyzed.  Data  required 
to  complete  the  form  include:  total  position  requirements  by  SSI,  the 
percent  of  officers  at  the  given  grade  level  that  can  expect  to  serve  in 
the  analyzed  duty  position,  the  skills  and  knowledge  required  to  perform 
in  the  duty  position,  the  best  way  to  Impart  the  skills  and  knowledge 

to  the  officer,  and  additional  notes  to  clarify  the  requirements  of  the 
duty  position.  The  other  uses  of  the  work  sheet  are  explained  below. 

2.  Job'Categorles.  Using  the  TAADS  document  categorize  all  duty  positions 
as  CORE  JOBS,  RELATED  JOBS,  SPECIAL  STAFF  JOBS,  or  ARMY-WIDE  SUPPORT  JOBS. 
Definitions  are  contained  in  paragraph  5 of  the  Data  Requirements  General 
Instructions,  /ll  core  jobs  and  all  related  jobs  will  be  analyzed  using 
Form  B work  sheets.  Those  duty  positions  categorized  as  special  Staff 
jobs  or  Army-wl'^e  support  jobs  that  the  proponent  feels  are  especially 
useful  and  Important  to  officer  qualification  in  the  specialty  can  be 
analyzed  on  Form  B work  sheets  as  desired.  See  paragraph  3n  for  Instruc- 
tions on  non-analyzed  positions. 

3.  Instructions  for  all  Specialties.  The  following  instructions  apply 

to  all  basic  entry  specialties  and  advanced  entry  specialties.  Additional 
instructions  concerning  advanced  entry  specialties  and  late  accessions  are 
found  in  paragraph  4 and  5 below.  i 

a.  Clustering  of  Duty  Positions.  If  It  is  determined  that  various 
similar  duty  positions  have  essentially  the  same  duty  modules  and  recommended 
training  methods,  with  only  minor  variations,  the  duty  positions  can  be 
clustered  on  one  work  sheet  and  analyzed  together.  Different  duty  position 
titles,  TOE  and  TDA  positions,  and  different  SSI's  with  the  same  duty 
position  titles  can  be  clustered  IF  the  skills/knowledge  required  by  the 
job  and  the  training  methods  for  lcq>artlng  those  skills  are  virtually  the 
same  for  both  positions,  (e.g.  Platoon  Leader,  Armored  Cavalry  Platoon, 
and  Platoon  Leader,  Tank  Platoon  might  be  clustered).  However,  two  positions 
might  have  the  same  general  title  on  the  TAADS  document,  yet  be  entirely 
dissimilar  jobs,  and  should  not  be  clustered.  Clustering  will  only  be  done 
within  job  categories  (e.g.  Core  Jobs,  Related  Jobs,  Special  Staff  Jobs, 
Army-Wide  Support  Jobs).  One  duty  position  title  will  be  entered  In  Item  2, 
and  the  other  duty  position  titles  of  the  cluster  will  be  listed  In  item  10. 
Items  4 and  5 will  include  total  requirements  of  the  clustered  duty  positions. 
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b.  Item  1.  Enter  specialty  title  and  code. 

c.  Item  2.  Enter  in  parentheses  the  job  category  code  letter. 

(C-Core  Job,  R-Related  Job,  S-Special  Staff  Job,  A-Army-wide  Support  Job). 
Enter  duty  position  title,  (e.g.  (C)  Platoon  Leader).  Some  duty  position 
titles  may  not,  in  themselves,  be  self-explanatory,  (e.g.  CHIEF).  In 
this  event,  combine  the  duty  position  title  and  the  TAADS  paragraph  title. 

(e.g.  (C)  CHIEF,  MAIT  TEA.M). 

d.  Item  3 . Enter  authorized  grade  of  duty  position  being  analyzed, 

(e.g.  02,  05,  etc).  No  TAADS  duty  positions  are  coded  for  an  01,  therefore 
for  the  Lieutenant,  use  the  grade  02. 

e.  Item  4.  Enter  the  total  requirements  for  this  duty  position  (or 
positions  clustered  on  this  work  sheet)  from  the  TAADS  document.  This 
figure  must  equal  the  total  of  requirements  in  item  6. 

f.  Item  5.  Fill  in  the  appropriate  SSI's  for  the  specialty:  (e.g. 

SSI;  A SSI;B  SSIrX)  that  apply  to  this  duty  position  or  clustered  duty 
positions. 

g.  Item  6.  Indicate  the  total  requirements  for  this  duty  position 
by  SSI,  by  TOE  and  TDA,  in  the  appropriate  columns. 

h.  Item  7.  When  the  work  sheet  is  completad,  MILPERCEN  must  compute 
the  percent  of  officers  in  this  grade  that  can  be  expected  to  serve  in  this 
duty  position.  This  percent  will  be  computed  for  all  SSI's,  by  TOE  and  TDA. 

1.  Item  8.  List  the  duty  modules  that  Indicate  the  skills  and  knowledge 
required  to  perform  in  this  duty  position.  See  paragraph  5,  Data  Requirements 
General  Instructions  and  Inclosure  3.  If  additional  duty  modules  are  required, 
see  Inclosure  3 for  a discussion  of  how  this  is  accomplished.  See  paragraph 
3i  below  for  a discussion  of  common  duty  modules.  In  selecting  duty  modular, 
keep  in  mind  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  every  element  of  the  module  to 
apply  to  the  job  at  the  given  grade  in  order  to  use  it.  However,  if  the 
job  requires  only  a small  part  of  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  the  duty 
module,  that  module  should  probably  not  be  selected  unless  it  is  an  extremely 
important  element  of  the  job  or  essential  to  qualification  at  that  grade. 

j.  Common  Duty  Modules.  The  following  procedure  will  be  used  to  avoid 
repetitious  listing  of  common  duty  modules.  On  the  first  Form  B work  sheet 
for  each  grade  list  the  duty  modules  that  are  common  to  all  officers  at 
that  grade.  These  will  include  modules  that  are  common  to  all  Army  officers 
and  those  specialty  specific  modules  common  to  that  gi'ade.  Complete  item  1; 
use  the  term  "COMMON  MODULES"  i'u  item  2;  complete  item  3;  leave  items  4,  5, 

6 and  7 blank;  list  the  common  duty  modules  in  item  8;  Indicate  training 
method  to  impart  skills  in  item  9 (Paragraph  3k);  and  use  item  10  for  other 
information  (Paragraph  31).  The  sheet  number  in  item  11  will  be  000.  On 
the  remaining  Form  B work  sheets  for  that  grade  indicate  on  the  first  line 
of  item  8:  "COIJMON  MODUI.ES."  Subsequent  lines  of  item  8 will  then  be  used 
to  indicate  unique  duty  modules  for  that  duty  position. 
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k.  Item  9.  In  the  appropriate  columns,  indicate  for  each  SSI/TOE  and 
each  SSI/TDA  the  best  training/education  method  to  impart  the  skills  and 
knowledge  required  to  perform  in  the  duty  position  (e.g.  IH,  2C,  etc.). 

See  paragraph  3,  Data  Requirements  General  Instructions  for  the  definitions 
of  training/education  types  and  training/education  alternatives.  The  types 
and  alternatives  are  Included  below  for  reference.  On  the  "COlflON  MODULES" 
work  sheet  for  each  grade,  all  coninon  duty  modules  listed  will  be  analyzed 
for  the  best  training  method.  On  each  subsequent  duty  position  work  sheet 
for  that  grade,  only  the  training  methods  for  the  duty  modules  unique  to 
that  position  need  to  be  Included  in  the  appropriate  columns. 


Tra Ining/Educa  t ion 
Types 


Training/Education 
Altemat  Ives 


1 Initial 


P Pre>commlsslon  Training 


2 Sustainment 


M Resident  Mllltaxy  Training 


3 Additional 


C Civilian  Education 


S Self  study 

0 Supervised  on-the-job 
Training  (SOJT) 

E On-the-job  Experience  (OJE) 
X Extension  Training 
U Unlt/lnstallatlon  Schools 
T Training  with  Industry 


1.  Item  10.  In  this  item  provide  whatever  additional  information  con- 
cerning required  skills  and  recommended  training  methods  is  needed  to  clarify 
the  duty  position  analysis.  As  a minimum  the  following  information  will  be 
Included: 


(1)  When  civilian  education  is  Indicated  as  the  recommended  training 
method.  Include  in  this  section  a note  concerning  required  discipline, 
required  course,  required  deg.ee  if  appropriate.  Also  Indicate,  if  possible, 
how  much  training  is  required  (e.g.  "MS,  Accounting,  30  credit  hours,"  etc). 

(2)  Special  duty  position  coding  requirements.  If  some  or  all  of  the 
requirements  Indicated  in  item  5 require  a specific  alternate  specialty  it 
must  be  noted,  (e.g.  "Of  the  50  3SI/TDA  positions,  40  require  an  alternate 
specialty  of  45-Comptroller.").  It  is  very  important  that  these  require- 
ments be  accounted  for. 

(3)  Indicate  the  specific  number  of  positions  requiring  the  reconinended 
training/education,  if  different  from  the  total  requirements  in  item  5. 
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(4)  List  other  duty  position  titles  clustered  on  this  work  sheet. 

(5)  If  the  position  is  improperly  coded,  indicate  how  the  position 
could  be  better  coded  and  provide  rationale. 

(6)  Identify  the  skills/knowledge  that  are  highly  perishable.  VHiat 

is  required  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  knowledge?  Experience,  additional 
assignments,  refresher  training,  or  other? 

m.  Item  11.  Number  sequentially  the  duty  positions  analyzed  from  the 
first  duty  position  at  grade  02  to  the  last  position  at  grade  06.  If  more 
than  one  work  sheet  is  required  to  analyze  a duty  position,  all  work  sheets 
for  that  duty  position  will  be  numbered  the  same.  Those  work  sheets 
Indicating  "COMMON  MODULES"  in  item  2 at  each  grade  level  will  be  numbered 
M-  Such  numbering  will  assist  in  the  transfer  of  data  to  Form  B-ADP  key- 
punch sheet.  See  paragraph  5 below  for  additional  numbering  instructions 
for  late  accessions. 

n.  Non-analyzed  duty  positions.  Those  duty  positions  categorized  as 
special  staff  jobs  or  Army-wide  support  jobs  and  not  an/  iyzed  will  be 
listed  together  on  a separate  Form  B work  sheet  for  each  grade.  Complete 
item  1;  use  the  term  "Non-Analyzed  Positions"  in  item  2;  complete  item  3; 
leave  items  4,  6 and  7 blank;  enter  all  applicable  SSI's  in  item  5;  list 
the  non-analyzed  duty  positions  in  item  8,  including  the  job  category  code 
(S  or  A)  of  each  position  in  parentheses  ahead  of  the  title;  in  item  9, 
indicate  in  the  appropriate  column  (TDE  or  TDA)  for  the  applicable  SSI  the 
total  number  of  required  positions  from  the  TAADS  document  for  each  position 
title  listed.  To  facilitate  transfer  of  data  to  Form  B-ADP  keypunch  sheet, 
each  duty  position  in  the  specialty  must  have  a sheet  number  assigned  to  it 
even  if  it  is  not  analyzed.  Therefore,  number  the  position  titles  listed 

in  item  8 by  using  the  same  continuing  sequence  of  sheet  numbers  used  to 
identify  the  Form  B work  sheets  of  the  analyzed  positions.  Each  non-analyzed 
duty  position  title  will  be  given  a separate  sheet  number,  just  as  if  it 
had  been  analyzed  on  a Form  B work  sheet.  Place  these  numbers  to  the  left 
of  the  position  titles  in  item  8.  In  item  11.  place  the  number  998. 

4.  Special  Instructions  - Advanced  Entry  Specialties.  In  addition  to  the 
instructions  above,  the  following  instructions  apply  to  the  analysis  of 
the  advanced  entry  specialties. 

a.  The  analysis  of  the  duty  positions  will  commence  at  the  grade  level 
at  which  the  officer  normally  enters  the  specialty  and  carry  on  through  the 
grade  of  0-6.  At  the  initial  entry  grade  level,  assume  a worst  case 
situation  for  the  previous  skills/knowledge  and  experience  attained  in  the 
other  specialty,  l.e.,  assume  the  officer's  previous  experience  was  in  a 
totally  unrelated  field.  This  assumption  will  place  the  largest  possible 
training  and  education  requirements  on  the  advanced  entry  training  proponent. 
In  actual  practice,  consideration  might  be  given  to  reducing  the  training 
requirements  somewhat  for  an  officer  entering  the  specialty  from  a related 
field. 
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b.  Proponents  nay,  if  appropriate,  analyze  any  of  the  duty  posicions 
coded  on  the  TAADS  document  at  grades  below  the  normal  initial  entry  grade. 

In  any  Case,  such  positions  should  be  handled  like  any  other;  place  them 
in  job  categories;  choose  those  to  be  analyzed;  construct  a common  modules 
list;  analyze  the  selected  positions;  and  separately  list  the  positions 
that  were  not  analyzed  (see  paragraph  3n  above).  In  addition,  footnote 
the  duty  positions  that  you  believe  to  be  Improperly  coded  and  give  rationale 
and  recommended  proper  coding  in  item  10. 

5.  Special  Instructions  - Late  Accessions.  In  addition  to  the  instructions 
above,  the  following  instructions  concerning  the  late  accession  officer 
apply  to  both  basic  and  advanced  entry  specialties.  Late  accessions,  because 
of  branch  transfer  or  normal  entry  into  an  alternate  specialty,  create 
significant  training/education  requirements  to  provide  the  officer  with  the 
required  skills  and  knowledge  to  perform  in  the  specialty  and  achieve  qual- 
ification. As  in  the  advanced  entry  specialties,  the  analysis  of  the  late 
accession  must  also  be  based  on  a worst  case  assumption  concerning  his 
previous  experience  so  as  to  determine  the  most  severe  training/education 
requirements.  For  the  officer  who  enters  the  specialty  from  a related 
specialty,  many  of  the  same  skills/knowledge  and  experience  have  already 
been  acquired;  therefore,  the  training/education  requirements  might  be 
reduced.  Some  diagnostic  mechanism  may  be  needed  by  the  various  training 
proponents  to  reduce  duplication  of  training  for  the  late  accession. 

a.  Basic  Entry  Specialties.  Conduct  an  analysis  of  the  late  accession 
at  the  grade  of  0-3.  Conduct  a separate  analysis  of  the  late  accession 

at  the  grade  of  0-4. 

b.  Advanced  Entry  Specialties.  Conduct  an  analysis  of  the  late 
accession  at  the  next  grade  above  the  initial  entry  grado..  In  most  cases, 
the  analysis  will  be  conducted  at  the  grade  of  0-4. 


c.  Special  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  Form  B work  sheet  to 
conduct  the  analysis  of  the  late  accession: 


(1) 

Item  1. 

Enter 

specialty  title  and  code. 

<2) 

Item  2. 

Enter 

"LATE  ACCESSION". 

(3) 

Item  3. 

Enter 

appropriate  grade. 

(4) 

Item  4. 

Leave 

blank. 

(5) 

Item  5. 

Enter 

SSI  codes  in  appropriate  spaces. 

(6) 

Items  6 

and  7. 

Leave  blank. 

(7) 

Item  8. 

Examine  all  Form  E work  sheets  completed 

in  the  basic  analysis.  Assume  the  officer  has  virtually  no  knowledge  or 
experience  in  the  specialty.  Extract  the  duty  modules  which  are  particularly 
pertinent  and  unique  to  the  specialty  and  which  you  consider  especially 
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in^ortant  to  train  the  late  accession  officer  on.  List  these  In  Item  8 
of  the  Late  Accession  Form  B work  sheet. 

(8)  Item  9.  In  the  TOE  columns  of  each  SSI  Indicate  the  best  method 
of  Imparting  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  the  specialty  at  this  grade  for 
each  duty  module.  These  training  methods  may  vary  considerably  from  those 
recoionended  for  the  normal  accession  officer. 

(9)  Item  10.  Include  any  explanatory  notes.  List  In  this  Item  all 
duty  positions  at  this  grade  which  the  late  accession  officer  would  not, 
or  should  not,  be  assigned  to. 

(10)  Item  11.  Number  the  "LATE  ACCESSION"  Form  B work  sheets  with 
Sheet  ^999,  This  will  assist  In  the  transfer  of  Information  to  Form  B - 
ADP  keypunch  sheet. 

6.  Summary. 

a.  At  the  completion  of  this  phase  of  the  analysis,  the  proponent  will 
have  filled  out  a number  of  different  types  of  Form  B work  sheets.  The 
following  Is  a summation  of  the  requirements.  For  each  grade  there  should 
be: 


> A "Conmon  Modules"  list  (paragraph  3j}. 

• A conq)leted  work  sheet  for  every  core  and  related  Job  and  one  for 
each  selected  special  staff  Job  and  Army-wide  support  Job  (paragraph  2,  3, 
and  4). 

- A "Non-Analyzed  Positions"  list  (paragraph  3n). 

I 

> A "Late  Accession"  work  sheet  for  the  grades  of  0-3  and  0-4  (basic 

entry  specialties)  or  the  grade  of  0-4  (normally)(advanced  entry  specialties) 
(paragraph  5).  | 

b.  The  next  step  will  be  to  transfer  this  data  to  Form  C for  further 
analysis  and  to  Form  B's  for  use  In  automatic  data  processing. 
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FORM  B (KEYPUNCH  SHEET) 


TRAINING  / EDUCATION  REQUIREMENTS 
Specific  Instructions 


1,  GENERAL . The  Form  B is  designed  to  facilitate  keypunching  the 
data  from  the  Form  B Worksheets  so  that  automatic  data  processing 
(ADP)  can  be  used  in  handling  and  analyzing  the  information  generated 
by  46  officer  career  specialties.  All  data  from  all  Form  B Work- 
sheets will  be  transferred  to  Form  B's  and  both  sets  of  con^leted 
forms  will  be  submitted  to  RETO. 

2.  Each  field  of  col:mn(s)  on  Form  B has  been  numbered  to  reference 
the  appropriate  Instrv.  ^tlons  given  below.  In  addition,  some  instruc- 
tions have  numbers  within  squares,  cross-referencing  items  from  the 
Form  B Worksheet,  for  ease  of  transfer  of  information  and  further 
instruction  clarification. 

a.  Definitions 

Field  - Each  Itei  on  Form  B indicated  with  a circled  ntimber. 

Alpha  Field  - A < .eld  containing  only  letters. 

Numeric  Field  - A field  containing  only  numbers. 

Right  Justify  - Enter  information  in  a field  starting  with  the 
rightmost  column  within  the  field.  (e.g«,  if  the  sheet  number  is 
24,  it  would  be  entered  asfO  f 2 I 4 I ).  All  numeric  fields  should 
be  right  justified. 

Left  Justify  - Enter  information  in  a field  starting  with  the 
leftmost  column  within  the  field,  l.e. , duty  position  title  would 
start  on  the  left  side  even  if  it  will  not  use  all  the  columns  designated 
within  DUTY  POSITION  TITLE.  The  remaining  columns  would  be  left  blank. 
All  alpha  fields  should  be  left  justified. 

Zero  Fill  - If  a numeric  data  item  does  not  conq>letely  fill  a 
field  then  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  unused  columns  with  zeros  to 
conq)letely  fill  a numeric  field  (e.g..  86  in  the  TOTAL  REQ  (FY-78) 
would  be  entered  as  1 0 I 8 f 6 | ). 

b.  Special  letters  and  numbers  for  clarity. 

Zero  = fi 

0 (letter)  ■=  0 

One  = 1 

1 (letter)  = I 
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3,  Instructions . Transfer  all  data  from  the  Form  B Worksheets  for  all 
analyzed  duty  positions.  (See  pa?  graphs  4,  5,  and  6 below  for  instruc- 
tions on  special  use  worksheets.)  A separate  Form  B must  be  completed 
for  each  duty  position  (or  cluster  of  positions).  The  numbers  in  boxes 
below  refer  to  corresponding  items  on  the  Form  B Worksheet. 

Item  1.  Specialty  Code  - Enter  specialty  code.  fll 

Item  2.  Sheet  Number  - Zero  filled.  A sequentially  assigned  number 
for  each  duty  position  within  the  specialty.  This  number  will  uniquely 
identify  the  duty  position  on  this  sheet  and  should  be  the  same  sheet 
number  as  on  the  Form  B Worksheet.  If  more  than  one  sheet  le  required 
per  duty  title,  use  the  same  sheet  number  on  each  sheet.  Illl 

Item  3.  Not  used,  leave  blank. 

Item  4.  Job  Category  - Enter  the  job  category  code  for  the  position 
(C,  R,  S,  or  A).  dl 

Item  5.  Duty  Position  Title  - Enter  the  Position  Title,  Block  jTl 
from  the  Form  B Worksheet.  It  should  be  left  justified  and  not  exceed 
30  characters  in  length.  Unused  columns  will  be  left  blank. 

Item  6.  Grade  - The  authorized  grade  for  the  duty  position  (e.g.,  02, 
03,  04,  etc).  [3] 

Item  7.  Total  Requirements  (FY  78)  - Zero  filled  - Total  requirements 
for  this  duty  position  (or  cluster  of  positions).  This  should  equal  the 
sum  of  all  entries  in  Item  13.  fT} 

Item  8.  Specialty  Code  - Same  as  Item  1 above. 

Item  9.  Sheet  Number  - same  as  Item  2 above. 

Item  10.  SSI  - Enter  appropriate  SSI.  [U 

Icem  11.  TOE  or  TDA  - Code  an  “E"  for  a TOE  requirement  or  an  "A" 
for  a TDA  requirement.  fTl 

Item  12.  Footnote  Count  - Enter  the  total  number  of  footnotes 
contained  in  Remarks  (Item  20).  If  none,  enter  "d".  If  greater  than  9, 
consolidate  some  of  the  footnotes. 

Item  13.  Number  of  Positions  (FY  78)  - The  number  of  duty  positions 
for  this  SSI  by  TOE  or  TDA.  The  sura  of  all  entries  in  Item  13  should 
equal  the  number  in  Item  7.  IE 

Item  14.  % Expected  to  Serve  in  Duty  Position  - This  percentage  must 
be  obtained  from  the  MILPERCEN  Specialty  Monitor.  % is  recorded  as  the 
whole  number  (integer),  zero  filled  on  the  left,  and  tenths  of  a % on 
the  right.  Do  not  enter  the  decimal  point  (l.e.,  1000=100.0%,  0975= 

97.5%),  I?] 
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Item  15,  Duty  Module.  One  or  two  alpha  code  - The  one  or  two  letters 
for  the  duty  module  as  coded  in  the. list  of  Army  officer  duty  modules  or 
as  added  by  you  to  this  list.  Ignore  the  0 (for  officer)  that  precedes  all 
codes  In  the  list  of  duty  modules.  Left  Justify  if  only  one  letter  and 
leave  second  position  blank.  IT) 


Item  16.  Duty  Module,  One  to  three  digit  number  - The  one  to  three 
digit  number  as  coded  in  Che  list  of  Army  officer  duty  modules  or  as 
added  by  you  to  the  list.  If  less  than  three  digits,  zero  fill  this 


number  (e.g.,  A-21  would  be  ( A | ft  ( 2 j 1 ).  [s} 


Item  17.  Type  Tng  - The  type  of  training  as  coded  on  the  Form  B Work- 
sheet. I,  2,  or  3 are  the  only  entries  allowed.  ITl 


luem  18.  Tng  Alt  - Trainlng/education  alternative  as  coded  on  the 
Form  B Worksheet.  P,  M,  C,  S,  0,  E,  X,  U,  or  T are  the  only  entries 
allowed.  f9l 

NOTE;  You  can  record  up  to  9 duty  modules  and  related  information  on  each 
line.  If  you  have  more,  move  to  the  next  line;  repeat  the  specialty 
code,  sheet  number,  SSI,  TOE/TDA  code,  and  continue  to  record  duty  modules 
and  related  information.  After  entering  all  data  for  the  SSl/TOE  combina- 
tion, begin  a new  line  and  enter  data  for  the  same  SSl/TDA  combination 
if  applicable.  If  there  is  more  than  one  SSI  on  the  Form  B Worksheet, 
begin  a new  line,  or  lines,  for  each  SSI/TOE  or  SSI/TDA  combination.  Every 
line  completed  on  the  Form  B must  have  data  entered  in  Items  8,  9,  10,  and 
11. 

Item  19.  Not  used  - leave  blank. 


Item  20.  Remarks  • Written  comments  keyed  back  to  the  above  columns. 
Record  here  all  entries  in  Item  UqI  , Special  Requirements,  from  the 
Form  B Worksheet.  Number  each  entry  and  enter  total  in  Item  12  above.  [l^ 

I 

4.  Special  instructions  for  COMMON  DUTY  MODULES . 

a.  These  instructions  apply  only  for  transferring  data  from  the 
"Common  Modules"  worksheets  (see  paragraph  3j  of  the  Form  B Worksheet 
instructions)  to  the  Form  B.  A separate  Form  B must  be  conpleted  for 
each  Common  Modules  Worksheet  (normally  one  per  grade/rank). 

b.  No  data  will  be  entered  in  Items  1 through  7;  leave  them  blank. 

Item  8.  Enter  specialty  code.  Q ■ 

Item  9.  Sheet  Number  - Always  enter  regardless  of  the  number  of 
Common  Modules  Worksheets  or  the  grade  Involved.  El 

NOTE;  Items  10  and  11  will  be  used  to  enter  the  grade/rahk  to  vdilch  the 
(Joionon  Modules  apply,  rather  than  SSI/TOE/TDA.  ^ 
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Item  10.  Enter  the  letter  "0" 


Item 

Enter 

the  numerical  grade  (i, 

* e. , 

2 for  02,  3 

for  03,  etc). 

Item 

Use  as 

normal 

Form 

B. 

Item 

13. 

Leave 

blank. 

Item 

1^. 

Leave 

blank. 

Item 

15. 

Use  as 

norma  1 

Form 

B. 

Enter 

the 

Duty  Module 

code. 

Item 

16. 

Use  as 

normal 

Form 

B. 

Enter 

the 

Duty  Module 

code. 

Item 
method.  ] 

17. 

m 

Use  as 

normal 

Form 

B. 

Enter 

the 

recommended  training 

Item  18. 
method.  ' 

Use  as 

normal 

Form 

B. 

Enter 

the 

recommended  training 

NOTE;  If  there  are  more  than  9 common  duty  modules,  begin  another  line(s) 
by  completing  Items  8,  9,  10,  and  11  with  the  same  entries  as  above;  then 
continue  entering  duty  modules  and  training  methods. 

Item  19.  Leave  blank. 

Item  20,  Use  as  normal  Form  B.  }lo| 

5.  Special  Instructions  for  NON-AKALYZED  DUTY  POSITIONS. 


A.  These  instructions  apply  only  for  transferring  data  from  the 
"non-analyzed  positions"  worlcsheets  (see  paragraph  3n  of  the  Form  B Work- 
sheet instructions)  to  the  Form  B.  •'  separate  Form  B must  be  ccr-nleted 
for  each  non-analvzed  dutv  position. 

b.  The  following  are  the  specific  instructions  for  each  item  on 
the  Form  B keypunch  sheet. 

Item  1.  Enter  the  specialty  code.  [T} 

Item  2.  Enter  the  sheet  number  assigned  to  each  duty  position  listed 
in  Item  8 of  the  Form  B Worksheet.  (See  Worksheet  instructions.)  Do  not 
use  the  sheet  number  in  item  lllj  of  the  worksheet.  (ITI 

Item  3.  Leave  blank. 

Item  4.  Enter  the  job  category  (S  or  A)  for  the  cuty  position.  This 
code  letter  precedes  each  duty  position  title  listed  in  Item  of  the 

worksheet.  HI 

Item  5.  Enter  the  duty  position  title  from  Item  of  the  Form  B 

Worksheet.  fsl 
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Item  6.  Enter  the  authorized  grade  for  the  duty  position.  fTl 

Item  7.  Enter  the  Total  Requirements  for  this  duty  position.  This 
number  should  be  the  total  of  the  entries  in  the  columns  to  the  right  of 
the  position  title  as  listed  on  the  worksheet  (see  Worksheet  instructions). 

Item  8.  S^uoe  as  Item  1 above. 

Item  9.  Same  as  Item  2 above. 

Item  10.  Use  the  same  as  normal  Form  B.  Isl 

Item  11.  Use  the  same  as  normal  Form  B.  fsl 

Item  12.  Use  the  same  aJ  normal  Form  B. 

Item  13.  Enter  the  ntimber  of  duty  positions  for  this  SSI  by  TOE  or 
TDA.  The  ‘sum  of  all  entries  in  Item  13  should  equal  the  number  in  Item  7.  i9l 

Item  14.  Leave  blank. 

Item  15.  Leave  blank. 

Item  16.  Leave  blank. 

Item  17.  Leave  blank. 

Item  18.  Leave  blank. 

Item  19.  Leave  blank. 

Item  20.  Ube  the  same  as  normal  Form  B. 

6,  Special  instructions  for  LATE  ACCESSIONS. 

a.  These  instructions  apply  only-  for  transferring  data  from  the 
"Late  Accessions"  worksheets  (see  paragraph  5 of  the  Form  B Worksheet 
instructions)  to  the  Form  B.  A separate  Form  B must  be  coc^leted  for  each 
grade  analyzed  (0-3  and/or  0-4). 

b.  No  data  will  be  entered  in  It-ems  1 through  7;  leave  them  blank. 

Item  8.  Enter  specialty  code.  ITl 

Item  9.  Sheet  Number  » Always  enter  999  regardless  of  the  number 
of  worksheets  or  grades.  mi 

NOTE;  Items  10  and  11  will  be  used  to  enter  the  grade  (0-3  or  0-4)  being 
analyzed. 
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Item  10.  Enter  the  letter  "0”. 

Item  11.  Enter  the  numerical  grade  (l.e.,  3 for  03  or  4 for  04).  fTl 
Item  12.  Use  as  normal  Fox>')  B. 

Item  13.  Leave  blank. 

Item  14.  Leave  blank. 

Item  15.  Use  as  normal  Form  B.  (|] 

Item  16.  Use  as  normal  Form  B.  fsl 

Itan  17.  Use  as  normal  Form  B.  0 

Item  18.  Use  as  normal  Form  B. 

NOTE;  If  It  Is  necessary  to  use  more  than  one  line  to  enter  all  Duty 
Modules  and  tralnlrig  methods,  begin  additional  lines  by  con^leting  Items 
8,  9,  10,  and  11  %d.th  the  same  entries  as  above. 

Item  19.  Leave  blank. 

Item  20.  Use  as  normal  Form  B.  Iiol 

7.  VOien  all  data  has  been  transferred  from  the  Form  B Worksheets  to  the 
Form  B's,  assemble  the  Form  B’s  In  the  following  order  for  each  grade; 

• Cannon  Duty  Modules. 

« Analyzed  Positions 

• Non*Atuil''zed  Positions. 

• Late  Accessions. 


Change  1 to  Instructions  for  FORM  B (Keypunch  Sheet) 


The  following  is  a change  to  Paragraph  6 of  the  Specific  Instructions 
for  Form  B (Keypunch  Sheet).  Replace  Paragraph  6 in  its  entirety  with 
the  paragraph  below.  The  asterisks  in  the  margin  indicate  the  portions 
of  the  paragraph  affected  by  this  change. 

6 . Special  Instructions  for  LATE  ACCESSIONS. 

a.  These  instructions  apply  only  for  transferring  data  from  the  "Late 
Accessions"  worksheets  (see  paragraph  5 of  the  Form  B Worksheet  instructions) 
to  the  Form  B.  A separate  Form  B must  be  completed  for  each  grade  analyzed 
(0-3  and/or  0-4). 


b.  No  data  will  be  entered  in  Items  I through  7:  Leave  them  blank. 

Item  8.  bnter  specialty  code.  (T] 

I tern  9 ■ Sheet  Number  - Always  enter  999  regardless  of  the  number  of 
worksheets  or  grades,  [ll] 

* Item  10.  Use  as  normal  Form  B.  Enter  applicable  SSI.  [T] 

* NOTE;  I tern  11  will  be  used  to  enter  the  grade  (0-3  or  0-4)  being  analyzed. 

I tern  1 1 . Enter  the  numerical  grade  (i.e.,  3 for  03  or  4 for  04) . [T] 

I tern  1 2 . Use  as  normal  Form  B, 

Item  13.  Leave  blank. 

I tern  I4.  Leave  blank. 

Use  as  normal  Form  B. 


I tern  15 

I tern  I6.  Use  as  normal  Form  B. 

I tern  17.  Use  as  normal  Form  B. 

Item  18.  Use  as  normal  Form  B. 


0 

0 


* NOTE;  If  it  is  necessary  to  use  more  than  one  line  to  enter  all  Duty 
Modules  and  training  methods,  or  if  there  Is  more  than  one  SSI  analyzed 
on  the  Form  B Worksheet,  begin  additional  lines  by  completing  I terns  8, 

9,  and  11  with  the  same  entries  as  above  and  I tern  10  with  the  appropriate 
SSI  in  each  case. 


Item  19.  Leave  blank. 

I tern  20.  Use  as  normal  Form  B. 
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FORM  C 
CAREER  PROFILE  SUMMARY 
Specific  Instructions 

!•  Purpose.  Form  C is  a format  used  to  synthesize  the  analyses 
conducted  on  the  Form  B work  sheets.  When  conpleted  it  will,  for  all 
grades,  combine  the  core  duty  positions,  related  duty  positions, 
skills  and  knowledge  required,  and  training/education  methods. 

Among  other  things,  it  (kll  reveal  discrepancies  in  the  data,  e.g., 
initial  training  in  a duty  module  occurlng  more  than  once.  All 
duty  positions  analyzed  on  the  Form  B work  sheets,  all  duty  modules 
used  to  depict  required  skills,  and  all  training  methods  must  be 
entered  on  one  form  C.  Therefore,  a larger  career  profile  sunmary 
spreadsheet  may  have  to  be  constructed  in  the  Form  C format. 

2.  Requirements . The  following  data  must  be  entered  on  the 
spreadsheet. 

a.  Item  1.  Enter  the  specialty  title. 

b.  Item  2.  Enter  the  specialty  code. 

c*  Item  3.  At  each  grade  level  list  each  of  the  duty  position 
titles  from  item  2 of  the  Form  B worksheets.  Precede  each  duty 
position  title  with  the  Job  category  code  (C,  R,  S,  or  A)  in 
parentheses  just  as  it  is  entered  on  the  Form  B worksheet.  Behind 
each  position  title,  indicate  the  SSI  of  the  duty  position  (or 
SSI's  if  applicable  because  of  clustering).  Position  titles  may 
be  grouped  within  each  grade  in  any  way* you  consider  meaningful 
to  help  depict  the  career  profile  or  to  assist  you  in  discussing 
specialty  qualification  (see  paragraph  7,  Data  Requirements 
General  Instructions). 

EXAMPLE 

LIEUTENANT 


(C)  Platoon  Leader  - llA 
(C)  Executive  Officer  - IIB 
etc. 


CAPTAIN 

(C)  Con^any  Comnander  - llA 
(C)  Asst  Bn  S-3  - IIB 
etc. 


(R)  XO,  Training  Co.  - lU 
(R)  Spt  Pit  Ldr.  - llA 
etc. 


(R)  Bn  S-1  - llA 
(R)  Bn  Motor  Officer  - IIB 
etc. 
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(S)  Alde-de-can^  - IIX  (if  analyzed) 
etc. 

(A)  Recruiter  - IIX  (if  analyzed) 
etc. 

d.  Item  4.  List  all  duty  modules  used  on  the  Form  B worksheets 
on  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  spreadsheet.  List  first  the  duty 
modules  from  all  the  ''Common  Modules"  Worksheets.  Then  enter  the 
position  **  unique  modules  from  the  remaining  worksheets  for  all 
grades.  (See  exaiq>le  in  paragraph  2e). 

e.  Item  5.  For  each  duty  module  listed  in  item  4 indicate 
in  the  appropriate  training/ education  alternative  column  the  type 
training/ education  that  best  In^arts  the  skills  and  knowledge.  Duty 
modules,  training  education  types,  and  training/education  alternatives 
must  be  the  same  as  those  on  the  Form  B work  sheets.  Exan^le: 
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DUTY  MODULE  PACKET  WAS  PROVIIM)  TO  YOUR  HEADQUARTERS  UNDER 
SEPARATE  COVER 


Inclosure  3 
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DUTY  MODULE  REQUIHEMENTS 


ARMY  OFFICER  DUTY  MODULE 


A.  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION.  To  provide  a general  understanding  of  the 
Army  Officer  Duty  Module  Concept  the  following  information  has  been 
extracted  from  the  Army  Officer  Duty  Module  Manual,  American  Institute 
for  Research  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  dated  October  1975, 

1.  The  U.S.  Army  has  developed  an  experi- 
mental system  to  improve  communication 
among  personnel  resource  planners,  personnel 
assignment  officers  and  manning  table  designers, 
and  to  facilitate  the  development  of  a 

common  data  bank  of  information  on  officer  jobs. 

This  new  system  has  modular  work  activity 
descriptions  that  are  based  upon  clusters 
of  tasks.  These  task  clusters  have  been 
given  the  name  "Duty  Modules",  While  the 
concept  is  adaptable  to  other  large  organizations 
and  to  jobs  held  be  civilian  and  enlisted 
personnel  as  well  as  officers,  development  of 
the  system  to  date  has  been  directed  toward 
support  of  the  Army's  officer  corps  generally, 
and  particularly,  the  Officer  Personnel 
Management  System  (OPMS). 

2.  A Duty  Module,  as  the  term  is  used  herein, 
is  a codiflable  cluster  of  related  tasks  that 
tend  to  go  together,  occupationally  and 
organizationally,  in  meaningful  ways.  In 
terms  of  relative  size,  a Duty  Module  is 
thought  of  as  being  smaller  than  an  MOS  and 
larger  than  a single  task  statement.  To  be 
useful  in  personnel  management,  each  task 
cluster,  or  Duty  Module,  must  be  a coherent, 
distinctive  and  relatively  self-contained 
segment  of  a significant  work  activity.  By 

and  large,  each  Duty  Module  should  be  applicable 
to  a number  of  different  duty  positions  and  a 
wide  variety  of  personnel.  Properly  composed 
and  standardized  Duty  Modules  become  usable  as 
"plug-in"  units,  like  building  blocks,  for 
describing  job  requirements  of  manning  table 
positions  and  qualifications  and  capabilities 
of  personnel  in  a common  language.  To  a 
far  greater  degree  than  either  officer  MOS  or 
single  task  stat-ments.  Duty  Modules  also  show 
the  full  interrelationship  among  jobs,  including 
both  the  similarities  and  the  differences. 
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3.  The  Duty  Modules  developed  to  date  have 
been  built  up  primarily  from  detailed  field 
job  analysis  of  representative  positions 
filled  by  Infantry,  Armor,  Quartermaster, 
£nglne*'^r,  and  Ordnance  officers.  The  positions 
analyzed  were  in  Grades  0-1  through  0-6  and  in 
a wide  variety  of  field  and  DA  units. 

4.  When  fully  developed,  a complete  set  of 
officer  Duty  Modules  offers  almost  unlimited 
possibilities  for  Is^rovlng  the  efficiency 
and  efficacy  of  the  .officer  Personnel 
Management  System.  If  Job  requirements  and 
personnel  qualifications  were  stated  in 
terms  of  Interrelated  Duty  Modules,  that  is, 
if  manning  table  positions  were  coded  in 
terms  of  Duty  Modules  and  officer  personnel 
skills,  knowledges,  abilities,  and  job  exper- 
ience were  coded  in  like  terms,  almost  all 
personnel  programs  could  be  significantly 
liiq>roved.  Programs  such  as  selection  for 
school,  assignment  of  personnel  to  duty, 
design  of  officer  training  courses,  per- 
formance appraisal,  determining  promotion 
potential,  classification  of  positions,  and 
officer  career  management  could  be  li]q>roved. 

For  exaiiq>le,  requisitions  currently  tend  to 
be  annotated  with  requirements  that  are 

so  specific  that  they  do  not  allow  for  the 
flexibility  needed  in  carrying  on  the  officer 
assignment  project,  while  officer  qualifications 
are  often  stated  in  such  general  terms  that 
they  do  not  fully  allow  for  meaningful 
selection  of  officers.  The  use  of  Duty  Modules 
on  manning  tables  would  tend  to  lsq>rove  the 
statement  of  realistic  job  requirements, 
while  the  use  of  the  same  Duty  Modules  to 
earmark  the  officer  would  tend  to  make  an 
individual  officer's  skills  more  usable  and 
more  valuable.  Likewise,  the  existence  of 
a common  language,  in  the  form  of  Duty  Modules, 
could  iiiq)rove  and  make  most  personnel  actions 
fairer  to  the  individual  and  more  efficient  for 
the  Army. 

5.  These  Improvements,  however,  await  the 
coiiq>letlon  of  the  balance  of  Duty  Modules 
necessary  to  cover  the  whole  Army  officer 
corps,  and  the  jobs  that  these  officers  fill. 
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B.  APPLICABILITY  OF  DUTY  MODULES  TO  REVIEW  OF  OFFICER  REQUIREMENTS 


1.  For  the  review  of  officer  requirements  it  is  not  intended  that 
specialty  proponents  conduct  a full  job  analysis  or  a detailed  task 
analysis.  The  duty  module  is  used  to  avoid  such  an  effort  and  provide 
necessary  officer  training  and  education  requirements  data.  The  duty 
modules  are  only  used  as  a shorthand  Indicator  of  the  broad  skills 
and  knowledge  that  the  officer  must  have  to  perform  in  the  duty 
position  being  analyzed.  Duty  Modules  that  best  describe  the  skills 
and  knowledge  required  In  a duty  position  will  be  entered  on  Form  £. 

2.  If  additional  duty  modules  need  to  be  developed  to  better 
depict  the  skills  and  knowledge  required  to  perform  in  a duty 
posltlon(s)  the  following  id  guidelines  are  provided. 

a.  A duty  module  title  is  a sentence  that  best  describes  the 
grouping  of  skills  and  knowledge  required  by  that  segment  of  the  job. 

b.  Each  duty  module  must  be  meaningful  to  the  personnel  who  will 
be  using  It  - the  training  developers. 

c.  A duty  module  should  be  as  Independent  as  possible  of  other 
duty  modules.  It  should  not  require  additional  explanatory  material 
to  differentiate  It  from  other  modules  or  to  explain  Its  meaning. 

d.  Additional  duties  which  many  junior  officers  perform  and 
which  are  not  necessarily  associated  with  a particular  position 
(l.e..  Savings  Bond  Officer,  Voting  Officer,  etc.)  need  not  be  in- 
cluded In  the  duty  modules. 

e.  The  key  to  the  significant  skills  Involved  in  a duty  module 
Is  In  the  selection  of  a specific  action  verb  for  the  overall  module. 

Vague,  generalized  language  such  as  “is  responsible  for"  should  be  avoided. 

£.  Generally,  duty  modules  should  not  cross  over  major  Army 
functions  such  as  combat,  supply,  administration,  and  Intelligence. 

Modules  which  have  a combination  of  dissimilar  functions  lose  their 
modularity,  or  "plug-ln"  value  for  use  with  a variety  of  positions. 

Most  positions  will  need  more  than  one  module  to  adequately  describe  the 
duties  performed  and  skills  required. 

g.  Do  not  use  technical  job  language  and  standard  abbreviations 
unless  they  are  understood  and  accepted  by  informed  military  personnel 
who  are  not  necessarily  experts  in  narrow  job  areas. 

3.  When  adding  duty  modules  to  any  area  (A,  C,  BB,  etc)  the  proponents 
will  use  the  block  of  numbers  allocated  for  each  specialty  shown  below. 


NUMBERS 

SC 

NUMBERS 

SC 

NUMBERS 

11 

21-40 

43 

341-360 

74 

641-660 

12 

41-60 

44 

361-380 

75 

661-680 

13 

61-80 

45 

381-400 

76 

681-700 
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SC 

NWffiERS 

SC 

NUMBETvS 

SC 

NUMBERS 

14 

81-100 

46 

401-420 

77 

701-720 

15 

101-120 

47 

421-440 

81 

721-740 

21 

121-140 

48 

441-460 

82 

741-760 

25 

141-160 

49 

461-480 

83 

761-780 

26 

161-180 

51 

481-500 

86 

781-800 

27 

181-200 

52 

501-520 

87 

801-820 

28 

201-220 

53 

521-540 

88 

821-840 

31 

221-240 

54 

541-560 

91 

841-860 

35 

241-260 

70 

561-580 

92 

861-880 

36 

261-280 

71 

581-600 

93 

881-900 

37 

281-300 

72 

601-620 

95 

901-920 

41 

301-320 

73 

621-640 

97 

921-940 

42  321-340 

Example:  If  the  proponent  for  specialty  31  determines  the  need  for 
three  additional  duty  modules  In  area  CC  and  two  In  area  A,  the  new 
duty  modules  would  be  coded  CC  221,  CC  222,  CC  223,  A 221,  and  A 222. 
If  the  proponent  determines  that  a particular  duty  module  Is  not 
appropriate  or  needs  to  be  replaced  by  several  others,  delete  the 
selected  duty  module(s)  and  add  the  additional  module(s)  using  the 
numbering  system  described  above. 


4.  If  It  Is  determined  that  a new  duty  module  area  Is  needed  to  group 
several  newly  Identified  duty  modules  which  do  not  fit  any  of  the 
established  areas,  the  below  listed  codes  and  areas  should  be  used. 


DUTY  MODULE 

IF  APPROPRIATE , USE  DUTY 

IF  CODE  AREA  U OR  X 

IS 

AREA  TITLE: 

MODULE  AREA  CODE; 

NOT  APPROPRIATE  USE 
AREA  COPE; 

NEW 

Infantry 

U 

LL 

Armor 

U 

MM 

Atomic  Energy 

X 

NN 

Exan^le:  If  the  proponent  for  specialty  11  determines  that  a newly 
Identified  duty  module  Is  uniquely  Infantry  and  does  not  fit  In  area 
U - TACTICAL  DIRECTION  OF  COMBAT  UNITS,  or  any  other  duty  module  area, 
then  the  new  duty  module  would  be  coded  LL  21. 

5.  The  duty  module  areas  are  broad  enough  thrt  In  most  all  cases  new 
duty  modules  can  be  added  to  already  established  duty  module  areas.  To 
avoid  duplication,  if  new  duty  module  areas  are  Identified  In  addition 
to  those  above,  it  Is  Imperative  that  proponents  contact  the  RETO  point 
of  contact  for  the  specialty  before  using  additional  area  codes. 

6.  All  new  duty  modules  and  duty  module  areas  developed  by  proponents 
must  be  listed  and  titled  on  a separate  sheet.  Include  on  this  list  all 
duty  modules  eliminated.  This  revised  list  of  additions,  deletions. 
and  revisions  must  be  submitted  with  the  Form  B*s. 


7.  Upon  completion  of  this  review  the  new  list  of  duty  modules  will 
be  given  to  the  U.S.  Arny  Research  Institute  (ARI)  to  assist  in  their 
efforts  to  develop  duty  modules  to  cover  the  entire  spectrum  of  officer 
specialties  and  jobs. 


! 


j 


r 


INFORMATION  REQUIREMENTS 


A . Tralnlnti/EcHicatlon  Requirements. 

1.  Is  there  a need  to  be  able  to  develop  officer  expertise  in  areas 
not  new  covered  by  recognized  specialties?  If  so,  how  should  this  be  done? 


2.  How  do  peacetime  requirements  in  this  specialty  relate  to  wartime 

needs? 


3.  Is  the  current  specialty  "proponency"  system  adequate? 


4.  Vfhat  is  the  best  way  to  train  officers  to  deal  with  uncertainty 
• iiid  complex,  uncharted  situations? 


5.  Whit  requirements  are  generated  in  order  to  have  the  ability  to 
rapidly  expand  the  force  or  sustain  heavy  attrition  over  a prolonged  period? 


6.  Is  the  specialty  properly  structured?  If  not,  what  restructuring 

is  ncedcd/planncd/underway? 


7.  How  would  ir nlementation  of  the  Division  Restructuring  Study  affect 
the  specialty  requirements  by  1990? 


8,  How  will  the  introduction  of  new  equipment  presently  programmed 
affect  the  specialty  requirements  by  1990? 


9,  What  other  studies  or  developments  are  underway  or  planned  that 
may  impact  on  specialty  requirements,  and  what  effect  on  the  1990  require- 
ments can  be  anticipated? 


i '( 
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10.  Should  there  be  more  duty  positions  coded  "specialty  Immaterial?" 
Do  the  positions  in  the  Army-wide  support  category  fall  In  the  "specialty 
immaterial"  area?  Which  positions? 


11.  What  are  the  foreign  language  requirements  of  this  specialty? 

In  what  way  and  at  what  level  would  an  officer  be  required  to  perfom  in 
a foreign  language? 


12.  What  effects  will  the  Increase  of  women  officers  have  on  this 
specialty  as  they  advance  and  branch  out  in  career  progression? 


13.  Should  ROPA  education  and  training  requirements  be  changed? 
Exan^le:  CGSC  completion  requirements  for  promotion  to  LTC  and  COL. 


B.  Training/Education  Concepts/Strategies. 

1.  Should  there  be  a single  overall  Army  proponent  for  training/ 
education?  Who?  Should  there  be  a "Tsar"  for  each  specialty?  Who? 


2.  Should  training/education  programs  focus  on  the  next  job,  on  all 
possible  Jobs  during  the  next  career  segment,  or  should  there  be  a com- 
bination of  programs?  What  should  be  the  balance  between  training  in 
hard  skills  and  education  In  principles  and  concepts  at  each  level  of 
schooling? 


3.  Are  level  1 (pre-commlssionlng)  programs  adequate  to  meet  Army 
needs?  What  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  adding  specialty'  prepar- 
ation to  pre-commissioning  training? 


4.  Should  General  Officers  receive  more  training?  What  should  be 
the  subject  matter?  What  are  other  considerations? 
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5.  What  important  positions  should  be  considered  for  preparatory 
training. 

- Bn  Command? 

• Bde  Command? 

> Dlv  Command? 

- Corps  Command? 

> Project  manager? 

> Installation  Command? 

• High  level  Joint/Combined  staff? 

- Others? 


6.  What  roles  can  professional  examinations  play  in  the  training/ 
education  of  officers?  Can  they  shift  more  responsibility  for  preparation 
to  the  officer  corps?  Should  there  be  qualifying  examinations  for  certain 
promotions,  assignments,  or  schools?  Who  should  control  content  of  exam- 
inations? Are  there  coherent  bodies  of  knowledge  which  can  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  testing,  e.g.,  FM  lOO-S  and  derivative  manuals?  In  non-combat 
specialties?  Core  subjects? 


7.  What  special  considerations  are  necessary  for  adapting  Active  Army 
training/education  programs  to  reserve  components  use? 


8.  Is  command  essential  to  specialty  qualification?  If  so,  how  is 
this  reconciled  with  the  fact  that  opportunities  for  command  are  limited? 


9,  What  changes  should  be  made  to  the  Academic  Efficiency  Report  syotem 
to  make  it  more  useful  or  meaningful? 


10.  To  reduce  personnel  and  facility  costs,  should  there  be  a significant 
increase  in  training  at  civilian  institutions  and  industry  and/or  greater  use 
made  of  non-resident  Instructlon/self-study? 
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11.  Should  ever>  career  otflcer  attend  some  advanced  course?  Certain 
specialties  may  require  unique  military  training  or  civilian  education; 
should  the  "broadening"  usually  characteristic  of  the  advanced  course  be 
provided  by  a limited  non-resident  course  or  possibly  be  bypassed  altogether? 


12.  Must  training  at  OFMS  levels  4,  5,  and  6 be  the  same  for  all  officers 
or  should  It,  for  exaitq>le,  be  significantly  different  for  Armor  and  Infantry 
officers  than  for  the  other  combat  arms?  Should  those  who  are  potential 
candidates  for  level  5 be  selected  out  for  special  treatment? 


13.  About  30  percent  of  the  field  grade  officers  currently  receive 
staff  college  training  of  generally  the  same  scope;  should  all  field  grade 
officers  receive  a 2-4  month  common  core  and  then  additional  training 
according  to  their  specialties?  (The  additional  would  be  at  Ft.  Leavenworth 
for  some  and  other  places  such  as  civilian  and  specialty  schools  and  Industry 
for  others). 


14.  Should  officers  selected  for  the  Armed  Forces  Staff  College  and 
Sister  Service  Colleges  first  attend  a "core"  course  at  CGSC?  (Currently, 
about  250  officers  going  to  staff  colleges  other  than  CGSC  are  missing 
training  considered  to  be  vital). 


15.  Should  CGSC-level  training  be  conducted  under  a "Staff  University" 
concept,  i.e.,  different  schools  and  courses  for  different  groupments  of 
specialties?  (Many  located  other  than  at  Ft.  Leavenworth). 


16.  What  need  exists  to  support  Army  student  participation  In  staff 
and  senior  colleges  of  the  other  military  departments  and  at  foreign 
military  schools? 


17.  Should  "command"  be  designated  as  a specialty  field?  Rationale? 
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C,  Managing  the  Trained  Resource. 

1*  How  does  the  "up  or  out"  policy  affect  the  specialties?  Can  some 
"mandatory  20  year  retirees"  be  kept  on  active  duty  In  certain  specialty 
fields  as  "Limited  Duty"  officers  within  grade  limitations?  Can  some 
potential  el Imlnees  be  retained  as  "Limited  Duty"  officers  In  order  to 
serve  In  their  given  specialties  subject  to  the  needs  of  the  service  and 
periodic  reviews  by  a board? 


2.  What  Is  the  proper  use  of  warrant  officers?  Can 'some  officer 
specialist  Jobs  be  filled  by  warrant  officers?  Can  warrants  be  offered 
to  more  "up  or  out"  casualties  In  shortage  MOS's? 


3.  Is  It  possible  to  maintain  an  appropriate  level  of  opportunities 
for  "on-the-Job"  learning  In  two  specialties  as  an  officer  progresses  In 
rank? 


4.  Should  selection  for  advancement  be  linked  to  the  needs  of  the 
specialty  or  to  that  of  the  Army  as  a whole?  Should  boards  be  given  quotas 
by  specialty? 


5*  What  feedback  mechanisms  exist  or  should  be  Instituted  to  update 
officer  education/training  requirements? 
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REVTEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 


APPENDIX  4 

SPECIALTY  DATA  RECEIPT 
TO  ANNEX  K 

DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 


5 Inclosures 

1.  Administrative  Instructions 

2.  Hanxial  Analysis  of  Specialties 

3.  Instructions  - Specialty  Matrix 

4.  Analyzing  Qualification  Standards 

5.  ADP  Instructions 
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INSTRUCTION  PACKET 
INDIVIDUAL  SPECIALTY  ANALYSIS 


This  packet  contains  ^ set  of  Instructions  to  be  followed  upon 
receipt  of  specialty  data  from  proponents.  In  broad  terms,  there  are 
three  parts  to  your  initial  efforts: 

(1)  A careful  check  -•>  insure  that  the  data  package  is  complete 
and  that  proponents  have  followed  instructions. 

(2)  An  off-line  (manual)  analysis  of  the  data  package,  with 
particular  emphasis  being  placed  upon  those  portions  which  are  not 
amenable  to  AOP. 

(3)  An  analysis  of  computer  printouts. 

Only  the  first  two  of  these  three  parts  are  addressed  in  this 
instruction  packet.  The  third — analysis  of  printouts  (including 
correction  of  rejected  cards)  — will  be  addressed  by  separate  set 
of  instructions  once  programming  effort  is  sufficiently  far  along 
to  define  outputs  with  some  precision. 

To  a very  great  extent,  the  care  you  take  in  checking  and 
analyzing  proponent  data  packages  should  pay  dividends  later,  for  you 
should  be  able  to  reduce  laany  errors  which,  if  left  undetected,  would 
be  compounded. 

These  inclosuret  form  a part  of  this  packet: 

I ADMINISTRATIVE  INSTRUCTIONS 

II  MANUAL  ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIALTIES 

III  SPECIALTY  MATRIX 


IV  ANALYZING  QUALIFICATION  STANDARDS 

So  there  you  have  it.  May  the  force  be  with  you! 


.^g!;Ai<CHARLES  "a  DEBELIUS  (/ 
^ COL,  CE  ^ 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  INSTRUCTIONS 


1.  STEP  1.  The  admin  office  Is  responslBle  to  log  the  receipt  of  the 
proponent  package  (if  received  by  RETO  FOC,  Inform  Admin  of  specialty; 
Date/Time  received;  who  received  It;  how  many  pages  of  OCSA  Form  288 
(Form  B,  ADP) . 

2.  STEP  2.  Burn  three  copies  of  new  Duty  Module  list.  Give  two  copies 
to  LTC  Good.  Retain  one  copy  for  submission  with  OCSA  288  (Form  B 
Keypunch  sheets) . 

3.  STEP  3.  Use  separate  Data  Package  Checklist  to  insure  that  you  have 
a conplete  package,  that  the  data  Is  correct,  and  that  proponents  have 
followed  Instructions. 

4.  STEP  4.  When  all  OCSA  288 's  and  DA  Form  3167 's  are  completed,  number 
consecutively  each  sheet  In  lower  right  hand  corner  In  red,  then  determine 
the  number  of  entries  on  data  tape  (how  many  lines  filled  out,  including 
heading)  and  enter  the  niimber  In  the  lower  left  hand  comer  of  each 

OCSA  288  and  DA  Form  3167  In  black.  DA  Form  3167 's  will  precede  OCSA  Form 
288 's  In  sequence. 

5.  STEP  5.  RETO  POC  delivers  OCSA  288,  DA  Form  3167  and  one  copy  of 
added  DM  list  to  admin  office.  RETO  POC  then  goes  to  analysis  Instructions 
(INCL  2 -5)  to  conduct  analysis. 

6.  STEP  6.  Admin  prepares  batch  to  go  to  contractors  consisting  of  the 
batch  number,  the  number  of  288/3167  pages  and  the  number  of  entries  on  the 
data  tape. 

7.  STEF  7.  Admin  office  prepares  DD  Form  200  in  4 copies  listing  what 
1.1  In  each  batch  and  attaches  it  to  the  batch. 

8.  STEF  8.  Admin  bandcarrles  the  batch  to  Data  Tel,  3700  Mt.  Vernon  Ave, 
Alexandria,  Virginia.  Obtains  signature  of  receipt  transmitted. 

9.  STEF  9.  Admin  picks  up  previous  days  tape  and  OCSA  288's.  Check 
and  record  the  number  of  keypunch  cards  contained  on  the  tape.  Hand- 
carries  tape  and  DM  list  to  Mr.  Lesher,  Room  1S67,  Hoffman  II.  Obtains 
signature  of  receipt  transmitted.  Brings  forms,  error  listing  and  cards 

to  RETO. 
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10.  STEP  10.  Admin  office  logs  the  error  listing  and  error  cards. 
Delivers  to  RETO  POC. 

11.  STEP  11.  RETO  POC  corrects  error  cards  and  returns  to  admin  office. 
(Error  card  correction  procedure  to  be  provided  later) . 

12.  STEP  12.  Admin  office  returns  error  cards  to  Hoffman  II  with 
next  day's  run.  Logs  in  error  log. 

13.  STEP  13.  LTC  Good  submits  new  Duty  Module  List  and  duty  module 
change  list  to  admin.  Admin  will  handcarry  duty  module  changes  to 
MILPERCEH.  Admin  will  distribute  new  duty  module  list  to  each  RETO  POC, 
each  MILPERCEH  specialty  monitor,  each  DA  proponent,  and  each  training 
and  education  proponent. 


SPtlCULTY  ERROR  CAKB  CCXT?OL 


DATE  & mmER  OF 

DATE,  CARDS  & ERROR 

CATE  & NVXPER  OF  CORRECTEO 

CA;;0S  from 

LISTING  POC 

CARDS  3ACK  10 

SPECIAL TY 

MILPERCEN 

(Lv  came) 

MILPERCEN 

DATA  PACIUGE  CHECKLIST 


The  following  checks  must  be  made  before  the  OCSA  288 's  (Form  B 
Keypunch  sheets)  can  be  turned  in  to  admin.  This  is  a checklist  for 
a fast  look  at  the  data  pacicags  to  Insure  that  the  Form  B Keypunch 
sheets  are  correct,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of  error  cards.  Major 
errors  must  be  corrected  by  the  RETO  member  after  consulting  with  pro- 
ponents. Minor  flaws  and/or  misunderstandings/disagreements  that  do 
not  affect  ADP,  can  be  discussed  with  proponent  after  the  OCSA  288*s 
are  turned  in  to  admin. 


1.  Form  A 

a.  Specialty  title  and  code  properly  entered. 

b.  SSI  title ''"''.and  code(s)  properly  listed 

in  item  3.  . ''  / A 

\ 

c.  FY  78  a -^ets  entered  and  properly  totalled 
on  right  side  anu  >ottom. 

V \ 

d.  Fi  "’0  Assets  entered  and  properly  totalled. 

ssumptions  indicated  in  item  6. 

Are  .''hi.^^easonable? 

. .Are  FY78  and  FY90  assets  the  same?  MILPERCEN 
straight  line  project  FY90  assets  from  FY84 

assets. 


2.  Form  B General 


a.  For  each  grade,  the  following  must  be 
present. 

(1)  Common  Modules,  numbered  003. 

(2)  Duty  position  analysis  sheets,  numbered 
sequentially. 

(3)  Non-analyzed  duty  positions  numbered  998. 
Each  duty  position  is  numbered  sequentially. 
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MANUAL  ANALYSIS  07  SPECIALTIES 


1,  After  comijletlng  the  administrative  requirements,  each  specialty  must 
be  analyzed  using  the  attached  format  for  preparation  of  the  final  analysis. 

2,  Each  of  the  format  paragraph  headings  will  be  used.  Each  question  will 

« 

be  addressed  In  a separate  sub-paragraph,  If  applicable.  Where  Information 
Is  available,  either  from  the  data  package  forms,  MILPEKCEN  data,  answers 
to  Informational  requirements,  survey  responses,  etc,,  the  source  Is 
Identified  at  the  end  of  each  question, 

3,  Although  a large  amount  of  data  is  available  for  the  analysis,  the  final 
written  analysis  must  be  short,  and  to  the  point. 
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ANALYSIS  PLAN 
PART  1:  MANUAL 


ANALYSIS  OF  SPECIALTY  (TITLE) (SC) 


Analysis  of  duty  positions. 

a.  Do  those  jobs  selected  as  "core**  duty  positions  really  represent 
the  heart  or  "guts"  of  the  specialty?  Do  these  Jobs  require  the  officer 
to  perform  specialty  tasks  on  a day-to-day  basis?  Are  there  too  many  or 
too  few  core  Jobs?  Do  these  Jobs  build  technical  conqpetence?  Should 
some  be  deleted,  added?  (Forms  C and  B) 

b.  Do  those  Jobs  selected  is  "related"  duty  positions  require  the 
performance  of  tasks  that  draw  on  specialty  knowledge,  skills  and  experiences? 
Are  there  too  many,  too  few?  Should  there  b_  additions/deletions?  (Forms  C 
and  B') 

c.  Is  there  a pattern  to  the  variety  of  types  of  Jobs  available  In  the 
specialty?  Example:  Only  a few  different  types  of  Jobs  for  company  grade 
with  an  Increasingly  wider  variety  of  Jobs  for  field  grade  officers  in  the 
specialty. 

d.  Do  the  positions  analyzed  represent  the  majority  of  specialty  posltlc: s? 
What  7,7  (Forms  B)  (Total  number  of  analyzed  positions/total  number  of 
positions  at  each  grade  level). 

e.  Are  the  non-analyzed  positions  properly  categorized?  (Form  B Sheets 
#998). 

f.  Are  all  positions  from  the  TAADS  docinnents  accounted  for?  (Total 
from  Forms  B vs  TAADS  totals  by  grade). 

g.  Are  the  duty  positions  properly  clustered,  that  Is,  do  the  Jobs 
clustered  under  each  duty  position  In  fact  require  the  same  skills  and 
knowledge?  (Forms  B)  Has  there  been  too  much  clustering/not  enough 
clustering?  Should  there  be  changes?  (Discuss  with  T&E  proponent). 

2.  Analysis  of  skills/knowledge  (duty  modules) and  training/education 
requirements. 

a.  Are  the  duty  modules  selected  as  common  to  all  duty  positions 
analyzed  for  each  grade  appropriate?  Are  they  In  fact  "common?"  Are  there 
additions/deletions  that  could  be  made?  (Form  B Sheets  #0C0) 
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b.  Are  there  duty  modules  coninon  to  all  grades /several  grades  in  the 
specialty  (Form  C)7  What  areas  of  duty  modules,  l.e,,  admin,  specialty 
peculiar,  etc.? 

c.  Of  the  unique  duty  modules,  which  apply  to  a significant  number  of 
duty  positions  50-60%  or  more?  (Forms  B) 

d.  What  are  the  trends  of  the  training/education  types  for  best 
inq>artlng  the  skills/knowledges?  (Form  C) 

e.  Is  there  a pattern  of  required  training/education  alternatives  for 
each  grade  level?  Is  the  training  concentrated  in  a few  alternatives?  Which 
ones?  (Forma  B and  C) 

f.  Are  there  skills  that,  when  clustered,  clearly  dictate  the  core  for 
a military  school  for  each  grade/combination  of  grades?  Are  these  skills 
appropriate  for  military  schooling?  Is  the  training  alternative  the  "best" 
means  of  imparting  the  skills?  (Form  C) 

g.  Do  the  skills  gained  through  experience  fill  the  more  formal  training/ 
education  gaps?  (Form  C) 

h.  What  are  the  significant  special  tralning/educ-ation  requirements  for 
the  specialty?  (Form  B remarks) 

I.  What  are  the  civilian  education  requirements?  ■ (Form  C , B) 

Identify  any  of  the  skills  and  knowledge  indicated  or  obtainable  through 
other  means  that  could  best  be  imparted  by  specific  civilian  instruction. 
(Discuss  with  proponents  as  appropriate). 

J.  Are  there  any  obvious/significant  differencesln  the  number  of 
personnel  presently  being  fed  through  the  schools  and  the  needs  of  the 
specialty?  Are  too  many  being  trained  in  particular  skills  (Example:  All 
Lt  receiving  training  required  for  only  a few  positions)?  Are  too  few 
being  trained  in  particular  skills?  Which  skills  (duty  modules)  - if 
obvious  at  this  point  in  the  analysis  process?  ( School  da ta . COI ' s ) . 

3.  Analysis  of  Information  Requirements. 

a.  Briefly  summarize  the  proponents'  answers  to  the  Information  require- 
ments questions  (Incl  4 of  the  data  packet).  The  summary  for  each  question 
should  consolidate  the  different  responses/positions  as  concisely  as  possible. 

b.  Use  the  same  question  numbering  system,  but  do  not  repeat  the  question. 
Include  enough  of  the  question  information  in  the  summary  for  tlie  paragraph 

to  stand  alone. 

c.  Indicate  by  an  asterisk  (*5,  *8,  etc.)  those  responses  that  are  of 
particular  Interest,  provide  a new  approach,  should  be  pursued  further,  etc. 
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4.  Analysis  of  specialty  assets/requirements. 

a.  Complete  the  specialty  assets/requirements  matrix  analysis  (Incl  3)« 

b.  On  Form  A compute  the  % of,  each  grade  for  each  SSI  requirement. 

c.  Compare  the  FY78  and  FY90  SSI  requirements  (Form  A). 

Are  there  significant  differences?  Are  there  trends  of  Increasing  or 
decreasing  SSI  requirements?  Do  the  SSI  requirements  by  grade  generally 
track  with  the  total  specialty  requirements  by  grade  for  FY78?  FY90? 

Are  the  assumptions  valid  for  the  FY90  requirements?  Are  there  any  known 
limitations  on  the  FY90  data?  Are  the  requirements  concentrated  in  one/a 
few  SSI's  or  are  certain  SSI's  requirements  very  small?  Are  these  require- 
ments significant  (possible  eliminations/consolidations)? 

5.  Analysis  of  the  specialty  qualification  "road  map".  Conqilete  the  qual- 
ification matrix  analysis  to  Include  any  appropriate  comments/remarks  (Incl  4). 

6.  Tentative  Conclusions.  Characterize  the  proponents  analysis  of  the 
specialty.  Will  the  proponents  analysis  allow  RETO  to  conq>lete  Its  analysis? 
Does  It  reflect  an  In  depth  or  superficial  treatment?  Is  the  data  coherent 
and  useful  as  presented?  Are  there  grave  discrepancies  that  must  be  resolved 
with  the  proponent? 

7.  Tentative  Recommendations.  After  completing  this  manual  analysis 
(Including  the  specialty  matrix  and  qualification  standards),  what  are  the 
short  range  recommendations  for  addltlonal/furthcr  study/analysis  by  the 
proponents  or  RETO  HEL  teams? 


INSTRUCnONS 


SPECIALTY  MATRIX 


1.  This  matrix  is  designed  to  address  primarily  the  analysis  o£  the  data 
provided  by  MILPERCEN.  Six  con^lete  sets  of  data  are  available.  Two  will 
be  provided  to  each  numbered  team. 

2.  Instructions  for  performing  each  step  are  provided  in  the  matrix  Itself. 
Some  steps  will  require  mathematical  computations. 

3.  It  will  be  useful  if  the  RETO  Analyst  performs  the  Analysis  of  Information 
Requirements  (Inclosuce  4 to  the  Data  Package)  before  proceeding  with  the 
matrix. 

4.  It  is  Important  that  the  comments  be  limited  to  only  the  most  succinct 
statements  of  truly  significant  items. 
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DATA  TITLE/SOURCE 

ASSETS  (Primary  & 

Secondary) 

ip.¥:,  C2)^^ 

COL 

(p.60,  C2) 

LTC 

(p.74,  C2) 

MU 

(p.88,  C2) 

CPT 

(p.l02,  C2) 

LT 

(add  COL-LT) 

TOTAL 

MTLPERCEN  REQUIREMENTS 
(p.33,  C2) 

(p.33,  C3) 

<p.33,  C4) 

(p.33,  C5) 

(p.33,  C6) 


COL 

LTC 

HU 

CPT 

LT 

TOTAL 


1 DATA/COMMENT 

NUM3ER 

percent  (Compute) 

CUD 

nj 

n 1 

i—j 

I 1 

I 1 

1 1 

1 J 

1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 j 

100  1 

NUH3ER 


PERCENT  (Compute) 


CAREER  PROGRESSION 

Compare  percents  of 
Items  1 and  2 above. 
Comment  on  significant 
discrepancies. 


COMMENT 


C:iECK 


NO  SIGNIFICANT 
DISCREPANCIES 


1/  Source  is  MILPERCEN  data  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Paad  (p.46,C2)  as  page  46,  column  2 from  left  to  right 
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SPECIALiV  ^tATRIX 


PACE  2 


SC: 


TITLE; 


DATA  TirLE/SOURCE 


Comment  if  there  Is  no 
progression  from  LT  to  COL 
in  Items  1 or  2. 


NOT  APPLICABLE 


CHECK 


DATA/COMIEM 


LATE  ACCESSION  AT 

- FOR  ASSETS 

- FOR  REQUIREMENTS 

DEAD  END  BEYOND 

- FOR  ASSETS 

- FOR  REQUIREMENTS 
COMMENT: 


(CHECK) 

(CHECK) 


^ rank  ^ 


(CHECK) 

(CHECK) 


FfCO,  TDA  REQUIREMJJNTS 

(1)  (2) 


(6) 


COL 


LTC 


MAJ 


(3)  (4)  (5) 

TDA  TO  .(M)  TOE  TDA/MTOE 

(M)  TOE  (M)  TOE  SUBTOTAL  TDA  R.ATIO  TOTAL 

^ □ cz]  □ 


(pE,C2)  (pE,C3)  2/  (pE,C4)  3/  (pE,C5) 


LT 


2/  Adi  (1)  + (2) 

3/  Divide  (4)/ (3) 
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I 

*• 

SPBCIALiV  ma:rix 


SCj 

TITLE; 


^ Add  from  Item  5. 


IfrA-III-A 


SPEf.IALXr  MATRIX 


data  title/source 


DATA/COMMEM 


REQUIREMENTS  COJOARISON 
Compare  requirements  in 
Item  2,  column  (6)  of  Item  5, 
and  Item  7.  Resolve 
significant  discrepancies 
with  proponents.  Comment 
as  appropriate. 


CHECK 


NO  SIGNIFICANT 
DISCREFANCIES 


COMMENT 


10.1  COMMAND  POSITIONS 


r!] 


GRADE 

TOTAL  RQMT 
(Item  2) 


PERCENT 
CMD  RQMT 
(Compute) 


„ [--□  □ 

(pF) 


CMD  RQMr 
(Form  B) 

□ 


Compare  above.  Resolve 
significant  discrepancies 
with  proponents.  Comment 
as  appropriate. 


COMMENT: 
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SC: 

TITLE; 
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SPECIALTY  MAITIIX 


ITE> 

DMA  riTLE/SOlTRCF 

13. 

AVER-^GE  UTILIZATION. 

Enter  "Utilization  Index 
Average" 

(p46,  C9) 

OOL 

(p60,  C9) 

LTO 

(p74,  09) 

MAJ 

(p88,  09) 

OPT 

<pl02,  09) 

LT 

J)A1A/C0MME.\T 


REtJUlREMEiTTS  TO  ASSETS  RATIO 
Enter  "Recialrements/Assets" 
if  under  0.33,  or  If  over 
0.66.  Othertrlse,  check 
box. 


(p46,  08) 

OOL 

<p60,  08) 

LXC 

(p74,  09) 

MAJ 

(p88,  09) 

OPT 

(pl02,  09) 

LT 

AVERAGE 

UTILIZATION 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


; Rqtrr 

TO 

ASSET 

□ 

D 

□ 

□ 

Cl 


CRECK 
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DATA  lITLE/SOUirCE 


DATA/COK'-'E'T 


CO;-IMO:.!  PAIRINGS. 

Review  specialty  pairing  COL  (pl3,  14) 

tables  (see  explanation  in 
p.l2a)  and  enter  the  largest 
pairings  (up  to  six)  for  I I I 

each  ran'<  with  your  I III 

specialty  as  primary  or  | 
secondary. 


CZE  rZT]  CZE 


EiANffLE; 


Pair  Number 

£.36l_J,^ 


LTC  (pl5,  16) 


ihd  36  35  113 


m r~~ii  rTi 
ni  niTJ 


MAJ  (pl7,  18) 


03  03  OD 
03  o]  :::□ 


CPT  (pl9,  20) 


O]  O]  03 
03  rin  LO 


LT  (p21,  22) 


03  01  03 
03  03  03 
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SPECIALii  MAtRIX 


Pi 


SC; 

TITLE: 


DATA  -ITLE/SOURCE 
PAIRING  comment 


COMMENT; 


Compare  com-^Da  pairings 
(Item  15)  with  pairings  noted 
by  proponents  as  being  com- 
plementary or  non-cora- 
plementary.  (Input  to 
Tasking  Message). 


Comcant  only  as  necessary. 


(Coordinate  with  RETO 
Anilyst  analyzing  the  other 
half  of  the  pairs.  Both 
comment. ) 


(Whether  your  specialty 
is  primary  or  secondary  is 
n )t  important  her) 


DATA/ comment 
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SC: 

TITLE; 


ITE:^ 

DATA  TITLE /SOUP.CE 

DATA/COMME  T 

17. 

PAIRING  UTILIZATION  C(iEC.< 

Add  "Requlrenn’nts/Assets" 
Value  for  both  halves  of  each 
non-cosqilementary  pair  and 
each  coa^alemeaCary  pair 

^1  r _ Vn 

UNDESIRABLE  PAIRS  f”  ..I  'TTV.  J 

COL  (p45,  C8) 

L n [n: 

(Item  15,  16  aid  Input  to 
Tasking  Message). 

r 1 1 r ~Ti  r in 

Record  undesirable  pairs 
when  their  added  value 
exceeds  the  value  noted  for 
each  rank  below. 

LTC  (p60,  C8) 

L3J  [izrj  rir:] 

COL  if  over  .98 

LTC  if  over  .95 

MAJ  if  over  .89 

CZEJ  CEi;] 

Record  desirable  pairs 

If  added  value  is  below 

MAJ  (p74,  C8) 

given  value. 

(Coordinate  with  REIO 

Analyst  analyzing  the  other 
half  of  the  pairs.  Both 

ii_i.]  L_j'j 

uZi]  nzTJ  czej 

record  data). 

DESIRABLE  PAIRS 

COL  (p46,  C8) 

r~n  ^ '1 1 z'ln 

’ 

zzL]  e;"Z]  r:'Tj 

LTC  (p50,  C8) 

C-T]  li;  a l;  rj 

r— n rzr:  r'T-H 

MAJ  (p74,  C8) 

ZJE  L-'iii  c::n.j 

cutj  r:::n  . 
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SC; 
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SPECIALfY  MATRIX 


PAGE  It 


. 1# 


ANALYZING  QUALIFICATION  STANDARDS 


1.  INTRODUCTION.  One  important  early  effort  we  must  undertake  in 
our  analysis  of  inputs  from  each  proponent  is  the  definition  of 
qualification  standards  at  each  rank  within  each  specialty.  ^ 
we  can  describe — and  defend — such  standards,  we  will  have  come 

a long  way  toward  whittling  Important  specialty  yardsticks  for 
later  measurement  of  how  well — or  how  poorly — identified  training  and 
education  requirements  are  met  by  our  current  system.  Three 
sources  contribute  to  the  yardstick  development  process: 

* The  qualification  description  provided  by  proponents, 

* Officer  opinions  on  qualification  as  determined  from 
Mary  Ruth's  survey  effort,  and... 

* You,  the  RETO  analyst,  whose  vital  role  cannot  be 
over  emphasized. 

2.  AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  QUALIFICATION  ANALYSIS  PROCESS. 

In  broad  terms,  you  should  expect  to  receive  a fairly 
comprehensive,  predictably  voluminous,  and  possibly  erudite 
statement  of  qualification  standards  from  each  proponent. 

Within  less  than  two  weeks  thereafter  you  will  also  have  access 
to  a set  of  survey  results.  Your  job  is  to  analyze  both  Inputs, 
coordinate  v'l  ere  appropriate,  and  make  some  decisions  about  specialty 
quallflcativ^^  standards.  A form  (sample  attached)  should  be 

filled  out  fv'X  each  rank  in  each  specialty. 

WHY  A FORM?  The  fixed  format  is  Imperative  because,  as  the 
study  evolves,  individual  specialty  reports  will  change  bands  a 
number  of  times.  Individual  specialty  considerations,  groupments, 
looks  across  MEL's,  and  finally,  a combined  system  look,  will 
be  accomplished.  About  the  only  reasonable  way  we  can  quickly 
handle  voluminous  data  is  to  put  it  in  a form  which  permits 
easy  comparison  and  rapid  assimilation  of  salient  points. 

4.  FILLING  OUT  THE  QUALIFICATION  STANDARDS  FORM.  Four  major 
columns  are  provided  for  your  use  as  follows: 

a.  PROPONENT  VIEWS.  In  this  column,  summarize  proponent 
views  beside  the  appropriate  entry.  You  do  not  need  to 
regurgitate  detailed  descriptions.  For  example,  if  the 
oroponent  goes  into  great  detail  about  precise  duty  positions 
or  combinations  of  duty  positions  necessary  for  qualification 
at  a certain  rank,  you  should  make  a succinct  entry  opposite 
the  title.  On  The  Job  Experience.  l-'FV 
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A sample  entry  could  be; 


"Company  Command  for  all  plus...  One  of  a variety  of 
possible  core  positions  generally  demanding  work  as  a 
staff  officer." 

The  point  to  remember  Is  that  your  summary  will  not  supersede 
the  proponent  report.  Proponent  Input  will  remain  as  a part 
of  the  specialty  package  as  It  passes  from  hand  to  hand  and 
team  to  team. 

Even  before  you  receive  the  survey  results,  you  should  satisfy 
yourself  that  the  proponent  view  Is  reasonable,  logical,  and 
possible.  Where  Inconsistencies  are  obvious^ 
coordinate  and  make  changes  when  the  proponent  agrees. 

b.  OFFICER  SURVEY  RESULTS.  This  entire  series  of  columns 
primarily  Involves  transfer  of  data  from  one  form  to  another.  You 
should  enter  the  PERCENTAGE  of  the  respondents  at  that  rank 

In  that  specialty  who  gave  that  answer  to  that  question.  For 
ease  of  entry,  question  numbers  can  be  found  on  the  form  for 
each  block  In  which  an  entry  Is  required. 

c.  ANALYST'S  COMMENTS.  You  should  make  an  entry  In  this  column 
If,  after  reviewing  proponent  views  and  those  of  the  officer  corps 
In  general,  you  believe  that: 

Cl)  Some  change  to  the  proponent  Input  Is  needed 
to  satisfy  officer  views,  or... 

(2)  Officer  views  diverge  from  poponent  view  hut 
you  believe  proponent  view  should  prevail,  or... 

(3)  You  are  convinced  that  qualification  standards 
should  be  different  for  that  entry  from  either 
officer  opinion  or  proponent  view,  or... 

When  you  feel  a particular  point  deserves 
"hllghtlng  for  further  special  consideration 
..  ^ng  analysis  at  various  MEL  levels  or  In  a 
comblnuc^  ^sode. 

Coordination  with  proponents  Is  encouraged  when  survey  results 
point  up  problem  areas. 

QT  ALii^nCATION  STANDARDS.  This  column  should  be  used  to 
reflect  your  decision  as  the  analyst  about  what  constitutes 
specialty  qualification  at  that  rank  In  that  specialty.  In 
most  cases,  you  will  probably  agree  with  the  proponent.  If  so, 
simply  enter  "F"  Indicating  that  the  proponent's  poignant  points 
prevail  permanently  for  that  Item.  Spell  out  qualification  where 
the  proponent's  data  Is  Insufficient  or  where  you  decide  some- 
thing different  Is  needed. 
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5.  PUTTING  PACKAGE  TOGETHER. 

I 

I a.  Make  sure  you  hare  entered  Information  In  the  upper  left  corner. 

I Staple  your  entire  pack/ige  together  with  a Blank  cover  sheet  narked 

In  bold  magic  marker: 


QUALIFICATION  STANDABDS 

SPECIALTY (number) 

ANALYST (your  name) 


b.  All  associated  backup  papers  should  be  kept  together  so 
they  are  not  lost.  If  they  become  too  voluminous,  we  may  need 
to  get  our  Admin  folks  to  provide  a largo  box  for  filing  each 


CHAHLES  A.  DEBELIUS 
COL,  CE 
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APg  IMSIRTICTIOHS 


!•  flBMCTAT  : These  lastrurtioos  supplement  - and  In  pome  cases 
supercede  - the  Admlnlstrat  Ive  Instructions  for  in-processing  the  data 
requirements  packages.  The^’  cover  the  detailed  procedures  for 
ccopletlng  and  handling  the  DA  Forms  3167 , additional  Information 
on  checking  out  the  Form  B KeTpunch  sheet,  and  preliminary  Instructions 
for  correcting  error  cards  and  checking  the  "good  card"  listing  for 
errors . 

2.  DA  FORM  3167; 

a.  Many  of  the  duty  positions  listed  on  the  TAADS  document  call 
for  a specific  alternate  specialty  In  addition  to  the  primary,  e.g., 
11A54.  The  Instructions  for  the  Form  B Worksheet  directed  the  training 
proponent  to  Indicate  the  number  of  requirements  for  such  positions 

In  Item  10  of  the  form.  In  order  to  capture  this  Information  and 
get  It  In  the  computer.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  RETO  analyst  to 
enter  the  data  on  a standard  ADF  sheet,  DA  Form  3167. 

b.  The  first  step  Is  to  total  the  requirements  for  each  alternate 
specialty  by  looking  at  the  remarks  section  of  all  the  Form  B Worksheets 
(or  ADP  Sheets)  and  adding  up  the  nuinoers.  For  example,  one  04  position 
may  specify  requirements  for  SO  11A54'8  and  20  11A45'8.  Another  04 
position  may  require  30  11454*8  and  10  llA41's.  Aggregate  these  numbers 
by  alternate  specialty  and  grade ; 

MAJ;  10-41*8,  20-45*8,  and  80-54*8 

LTC:  20-41*8,  50-45*8,  and  60-49*8 
etc. 


e.  At  the  top  of  a DA  3167,  write  the  specialty  code  you  are  analyzing 
e.g.,  sell.  Enter  data  In  the  nusibered  card  colmns  (CC)  as  follows: 


CC  1-3  Enter  "ASR"  (Alternate  Specialty  Requirement^ 

CC  4 Grade.  Enter  2 for  02,  3 for  03,  etc. 

CC  5-6  Primary  specialty  code  (e.g.,  11). 

CC  7-8  Alternate  specialty  code  (e.g.,  54). 

CC  9-12  Number  of  requirements  for  this  alternate  specialty 
as  de:^srmlned  In  b.  above  (e.g.,  080), 

d.  In  filling  out  the  DA  3167,  note  the  following: 

(1)  Enter  only  one  grade  and  one  Alternate  specialty  on  each  line 
l.e.,  only  the  first  12  columns  of  each  line  are  used.  All  12  columns 
are  filled  out  for  each  entry.  I 


e.  When  you  have  all  the  data  entered  on  DA  3167's,  number  the  sheets 
in  sequence  in  red  In  the  lower  right  hand  corner.  Note;  this  is  a 
separate  sequence  from  the  0C3A  Forms  288.  Enter  the  number  of  lines 
filled  out  on  each  sheet  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner  in  black.  The 
DA  3167 's  will  be  kept  separate  from  the  OCSA  288 's  and  will  be  turned  in 
to  the  admin  office  when  completed.  The  priority  effort  should  be  on 
turning  in  288 's;  then  fill  out  and  turn  in  the  3167 's.  If  the  training 
proponent  has  not  entered  any  alternate  specialty  data  on  the  Form  B's, 
contact  him  to  determine  if  he  overlooked  this  requirement.  If,  in  fact, 
there  are  no  alternate  specialty  requirements  on  the  TAADS  document, 
notify  admin  that  you  have  no  3167 's  to  turn  in. 


f.  The  admin  office  will  keep  a separate  log  on  the  3167's.  They 
will  hold  them  until  the  RETO  analysts  ’ ve  turned  in  3167's  on  all  OPUS 
specialties  (or  indicated  they  have  none).  At  that  time,  a decision  will 
be  made  as  to  whether  the  keypunching  will  be  done  by  the  contractor  or 
by  MILPERCEN. 


Form  B Keypunch  Sheet 


a.  It  is  essential  that  the  data  on  the  Form  B be  correct  and  easily 
readable  by  the  ke3rpunch  operator.  If  it  is  not,  one  or  both  of  too  things 
will  happen;  the  computer  edit  routine  will  reject  the  card  as  being  in 
error  or  incorrect  information  will  be  accepted  and  entered  in  the  data 
base.  If  a lot  of  error  cards  come  out  of  the  machine,  they  will  b^irden 
the  RETO  analyst  who  must  correct  them  and  will  delay  getting  the  data 
base  established.  If  incorrect  data  Is  accepted  by  the  computer,  the 

RETO  analysis  will  be  based  on  faulty  information.  Therefore,  the  better 
the  Form  B's  are,  the  easier  and  better  our  work  will  be. 

b.  There  is  an  important  item  to  check  on  the  Form  B which  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  data  package  checiclist.  It  concerns  Item  12,  Footnote 
Count  and  Item  13,  Number  of  Positions.  Because  of  the  way  each  card  Is 
handled  Iji  the  computer,  there  must  always  be  numbers  entered  in  Items  12 
and  13.  If  hot,  the  card  will  be  rejected  as  being  in  error.  (Therefore, 
each  line  on>a  Form  B Keypunch  Sheet  must  have  data  entered  in  Items  8, 

9,  10,  11,  12  and  13).  The  aituation  sometimes  arises  that  too  or  three 


lines  or  more  are  needed  to  enter  all  the  duty  modules  that  pertain  to 
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a single  SSl/TOE/TDA  entry  Cone  column  '>n  the  Form  B Worksheet) . When 
this  happens,  the  data  in  Items  8 to  13  of  the  first  line  should  be 
repeated  in  all  succeeding  lines  for  that  same  entry.  (Kote  that  a 
change  in  SSI  or  TOE/TDA  constitutes  a new  entry).  Placing  0's  in  all 
columns  of  Items  12  and  13  on  succeeding  lines  of  an  entry  is  also 
acceptable.  You  should  check  this  carefully  on  all  your  Keypunch 
sheets  and  enter  the  appropriate  numbers  (or  0*8)  where  necessary. 

4.  Error  cards  and  good  cards. 

a.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  RETO  analyst  to  correct  the  cards 
rejected  by  the  computer  as  beldg  in  error.  An  error  card  will  have  a 
blank  spot,  or  spots,  on  it  at  the  point,  or  points,  the  computer  detected 
an  error.  In  addition,  a computer  printout  will  be  produced  showing  the 
data  on  all  error  cards  of  a given  batch.  The  RETO  analyst  should  check 
the  printout  against  the  appropriate  Form  B Keypunch  Sheets  (which  he  will 
have  gotten  back  from  the  contractor)  to  determine  the  correct  data  which 
should  be  entered  in  the  blank  spot,  or  spots,  on  each  card  (you  might 
have  to  consult  with  the  proponent) . The  card  can  be  identified  by 
matching  the  data  typed  on  the  top  of  the  card  with  the  data  on  the  print- 
out. Enter  the  correct  data  on  the  card  as  follows: 

(1)  If  the  error  (blank  spot)  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  card  (first 
40  columns),  enter  the  correction  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  card. 

(2)  If  the  error  is  on  the  right  (last  40  columns),  enter  the  correction 
on  the  left. 

(3)  Use  a black  felt  tip  pen. 

(4)  Print  carefully,  using  the  standard  characters.  Avoid  the  holes 
in  the  card. 

(5)  If  there  is  more  than  one  error  on  a card,  enter  each  correction 
on  the  appropriate  side  of  the  card  as  above.  If  they  are  on  the  same 
side,  enter  the  corrections  in  the  same  order  the  errors  appear  on  the 
card,  left  to  right  (and  top  to  bottom  if  necessary).  If  there  is  a 
possibility  of  confusion,  draw  arrows  from  the  corrections  to  the  corres- 
ponding blank  spots  at  the  top  of  the  card. 

b.  The  editing  routine  in  the  computer  will  not  detect  all  eirrors. 

If  the  keypunch  operator  has  entered  a 6 Instead  of  a 5 (because  she  couldn't 
tell  the  difference),  that  mistake  might  go  undetected  by  the  computer  and, 
for  example,  600  requirements  might  be  entered  Instead  of  500.  In  order 
to  Insure  that  the  data  base  in  the  computer  is  at  least  as  accurate  as  the 
figures  submitted  by  the  proponents,  a "good  card"  check  will  be  conducted. 
The  computer  will  produce  a printout  of  all  the  cards  in  each  batch  that 
were  accepted  by  the  editing  routine.  This  printout  will  be  given  to  the 


I 

RETO  analyst,  and  he  will  check  it  entry  by  entry  against  the  Form  B | 

Keypunch  Sheets.  If  there  are  no  discrepancies,  that  will  Indicate  that  | 

the  computer  has  accepted  nothing  But  correct  data.  If  there  are  errors  , 

on  the  printout.  It  will  show  that  the  keypunching  mistakes  were  not  | 

of  the  kind  that  the  editing  routine  can  detect.  These  errors  must  be 
corrected.  At  this  time,  we  have  not  established  the  procedure  for  I 

correcting  bad  data  on  the  "good  card"  listing.  Instructions  will  be  j 

provided  later.  | 

i 
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SPECIALTY  REQUIREMENTS  DSTEFI-IINATION  AND  ANALYSIS 


INTRODUCTION 


An  important  first  phase  of  the  RETG  effort  involves  determining  the 
duty  position  requirements  for  every  officer  career  specialty.  This  mass 
of  data  must  then  be  placed  in  a computer,  manipulated,  compared,  and 
printed  out  in  a systematic  v;ay  that  will  facilitate  the  RETO  analysis. 

A portion  of  the  output  will  simply  document  each  specialty  and  various 
higher  groupings,  i.e.,  it  simply  records  the  important  requires  an; s 
data  for  future  reference.  The  major  portitn  of  the  computer  function  arid 
output,  however,  will  manipulate,  group,  and  compare  the  data  in  ways  that 
reveal  Important  facts  that  would  be  impossible  to  determine  manually. 

This  paper  specifies  a common  terminology  and  notation  for  dealing 
with  requirements  data.  Furthermore,  it  establishes  the  concept  of 
"signatures",  how  they  are  calculated,  the  reason  and  method  for  comparing 
them,  and  the  procedures  for  displaying  the  results. 
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A.  REQUIREMENTS 


1.  General  Requirements 
Notation; 

i » duty  position 
j “ specialty 
k ■ rank  (grade) 

1 - SSI 
m - TOE/TDA 


c “ command 

a - arm  (C,  CS,  CSS , Other) 
0 ••  OPMS  specialties 

N “ Non-OPMS  specialties 
T - Grand  Total  Army 


^Ijklm 


Requirements  of  position  1,  in  specialty  j,  at  rank  k,  for 
SSI  1 and  TOE  or  TDA  m.  (This  tepresents  one  entry  in  one 
column  of  Item  6 on  the  Form  B Worksheet  or  Item  13  of  the 
Form  B Keypunch  sheet) 


*^ijkl 


Requirements  of  position  i,  in  specialty  j»  at  rank  k,  for 
SSI  1.  It  Is  the  sum  of  the  TOE  and  TDA  requirements  of  a 
given  SSI  of  a specific  duty  position  (or  clustered  positions). 


R 


Ijkl 


TDA 

- Z 


m-TOE 


^Ijklm 
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*4.Jk  " Total  requirements  of  position  1,  In  specialty  J,  at  rank  k. 

This  Is  the  total  requirement  for  a specific  duty  position  (or 
clustered  positions).  (This  figure  would  be  found  in  Item  4 
of  the  Form  B Worksheet  or  Item  7 of  the  Form  B Keypunch  sheet.) 


*ljk  " ®ijkl 

1*A 


R 


•jki 


Total  requiremeats  of  all  positions  In  specialty  j , at  rank  k, 
for  SSI  1. 


R 


Jk 


®Jkl  " ’^Ijkl 


Total  requirements  for  rank  k in  specialty  J. 

n 


®jk  " ^Ijk 


“Jk 


or 

z 

- E 

1-A 


*jkl 


*Jl 


* Total  requirements  for  SSI  1 In  specialty  j. 


Rjl  - E 
^ k-2  ^ 
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Total  requirements  for  specialty  J 


6 

r 

k-2 


*Jk 


R.  ••  Requirements  of 

an  OPMS  specialty 


R. 


or 

z 

Z 

1-A 


*JN 


R. 


Ja 


Requirements  of  a 
Non-OPMS  specialty 

Requirements  of  a 
specialty  which  Is 
part  of  arm  a. 


Total  requirements  for  rank  k In  a specified  groupment  of 
specialties,  l.e., 

^ka  “ requirements  of  rank  k In  arm  a. 

^ko  * requirements  of  rank  k In  all  OPMS  specialties 

^kN  * requirements  of  rank  k In  all  Non-OPMS  specialties 

Rj^j  ■ requirements  of  rank'  k In  the  entire  Army. 


y 

\ - 2 


“^Jk 


Total  requirements  of  all  OPMS  specialties 

no 

R.,  " 2 R. 

o . jo 

j-x 


or 

6 

Rn  ■ 2 R, 

**  k-2  ^ 
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Total  requirements  of  all  Non-OPHS  specialties 
nN 

Rj,  - E Rjj, 

j-y 


k-2 


■ Total  requirements  of  an  arm  a (combat,  combat  support,  or 


combat  service  support). 


■ Grand  Total  requirements  of  the  entire  Army  (OFMS  plus 


Non-OPMS) . 


14  - Ro  + % 


- E R4 


- E Rjtx 
k-2 
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2.  Command  Requirements 


The  addition  of  subscript  c to  any  of  the  symbols  defined  above  Indicates 
that  only  command  Jobs  are  to  be  considered  in  the  specified  requirements. 
Command  Jobs  are  those  duty  positions  which  show  duty  module  A-3  as  one  of 
the  duty  modules  required  for  that  position.  For  exaitq>le: 

Rjkc  * Requirements  of  all  command  duty  positions  at  rank  k In 
specialty  J. 

3*  Duty  Module  Requirements 

A Duty  Module  Requirement » DR,  Is  the  total  of  the  requirements  for 
the  Individual  sub-elements  of  the  duty  positions  calling  for  a given 
duty  module.  The  addition  of  subscript  d to  DR.,jj,i„  Indicates  that  each 
duty  module  listed  for  that  specific  posltlon/speclalty/rank/SSI/TOE/TDA 
entry  should  be  assigned  the  requirements  value  of  that  particular  entry. 
(Every  duty  module  shown  on  a punchcard  should  be  associated  with  the 
requirements  shown  In  Item  13.)  For  any  given  duty  module,  these  associated 
requirements  can  be  summed  within  various  categories.  For  example: 

DRjkd  * The  total  requirements  associated  with  duty  module  d,  at 

rank  k.  In  specialty  J.  Note  that  this  is  a summation  of  the 
requirements  (within  the  grade  and  specialty)  of  all  the 
individual  posltlon/SSI/TOE/TDA  entries  for  which  the  given 
duty  module  has  a training  method  Indicated.  Theref or e , 

DRjkd  loay  o'C  may  not  be  equal  to  the  corresponding  Rjj^ 
for  any  particular  duty  module  d. 
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Similarly,  ■■  Total  requirements  associated  with  duty  module 

d,  for  SSI  1,  in  specialty  j.  Again,  this  is  a 
suiuatlon  of  individual  requirements  (entries  in 
each  column  of  Item  6 on  the  worksheet  or  Item 
13  on  the  Keypunch  sheet)  which  are  associated 
with  the  duty  module  d each  time  it  is  listed 
(with  a training  method)  under  SSI  1 for 
specialty  j , 

4.  Additional  Requirements 
New  Symbols; 

e ■ Type  of  job  (C,  R,  S,  or  A) 
f ■ Training  Type  (1,  2,  or  3) 

g > Training  Alternative  (P,  M,  C,  S,  C,  E,  X,  U,  or  T) 
h ■■  Analyzed /Non-Ana ly zed  duty  position  (l.e,,  it  does/doesn't 
have  duty  modules  specified  for  it). 

The  addition  of  these  subscripts  to  any  of  the  basic  symbols  defined  above 
indicates  that  the  requirements  should  be  aggregated  by  the  category 
specified.  For  example: 

Rjl^g  ••  Total  requirements  of  all  duty  positions  of  type  e,  at 
rank  k,  in  specialty  J. 

Rj]^  ~ Total  requirements  of  all  analyzed/non-analyzed  duty 
positions  in  specialty  J at  rank  k, 

DRjkdf  ~ Total  requirements  associated  with  duty  module  d,  at  rank 
k,  in  specialty  j,  for  which  training  type  f was  specified. 
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E^jkds 


= Total  requlremants  associated  with  duty  module  d,  at 
rank  k,  in  specialty  j,  for  which  training  alternative 
g was  specified. 

DR  = Total  requirements  associated  with  duty  module  d,  at 

jkdfg 

rank  k,  in  specially  j,  for  each  specified  combination 
of  training  type  f and  training  alternative  g. 

5.  Other  RequirenGnts 

Certain  other  requirements  must  be  calculated  for  various  other 
purposes.  Examples  of  these  (Involvirg  TOE/TDA  requirements)  are  shown 
below.  Consistent  application  of  the  standard  notation  should  be  followed 
^ijkm  ~ Requirements  of  position  i,  in  specialty  j,  at  rank  k, 
for  all  S.‘??;'s,  categorized  as  either  TOE  or  TDA  m. 


^ijklm 


Total  requirements  in  specialty  j,  at  rank  k,  categorized 
as  TOE  or  TDA  m. 


= Total  requirements  of  specialty  j c- tegorlzed  as  TOE  or 
TDA  m. 


= Total  requirements  of  all  OPMS  specialties  categorized 
as  TOE  or  TDA  m. 


= E 
j=x 
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R 


‘oN 


Total  requirements  of  all  Non-OFMS  specialties  categorized  as 
TOE  or  TDA  m. 


R ■ E 
mN  . 

j-y 


R 


I 


jmN 


Grand  Total  requirements  of  the  entire  Army  categorized  as 
TOE  or  TDA  m. 


®mT  “ *^m0 
or 


R 


mT 


Rjklm 


Total  requirements  in  specialty  J,  at  rank  k,  for  SSI  » 
categorized  as  TOE  or  TDA  m# 

• n 

®Jklm  " j *ljklm 


6.  Outputs 

Inclosure  1 shows  the  specific  position  requirements  data  that  must 
be  calculated  and  the  formats  for  displaying  the  results  (Tables  1 thru 
34).  Where  percentages  are  required,  they  are  Indicated  using  the 
notation  for  Weighting  Factors  (see  Section  B)  since  such  Factors  are 
themselves  ratios  of  requirements. 
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B.  WEIGHTING  FACTORS 


1.  Introduction 


- A weighting  factor  Is  a ratio  of  the  requirements  of  one  sub- 
element of  a group  to  the  total  requirements  oi  the  group  as  a 
whole.  The  weighting  factor  Is,  then,  a percentage  and  is  used 
in  constructing  "signatures''  various  groups  (see  Section  C) . 

- The  requirements,  R,  used  In  weighting  factors  and  signatures 
are  those  for  ane~  ,i.cd  positions  only,  i.e.,  they  are  the 
requirements  .or  those  positions  that  have  duty  modules  associated 

cnem. 

- The  same  notation  Is  used  for  weighting  factors  as  was  used  for 
requirements.  However,  one  new  notatlonal  procedure  has  been 
added:  a bar  over  a subscript,  e.g.,  m , Indicates  that  that 
factor  Is  present  In  the  numerator  of  a ratio  but  not  in  the 
denominator. 

General  Weighting  Factors 


Wljklm 


^Ijklm 

‘‘ijkl 


’^Jkl 
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• • • 


y 9 m 9 


• • 


• • • 


^IJk 

• 9 

*jkl 

''jki  “ 

R 

jk 

- 

‘‘Jk 

This  formula  states  that  the  weighting  factor 
for  one  rank  of  a specialty  Is  equal  to  the 
requirements  for  that  rank  divided  by  the 
requirements  for  the  entire  specialty  (all 
ranks). 


This  ratio  shows  the  requirements  of  one 

rank  In  one  specialty  as  a percentage  of 

the  total  requirements  for  that  rank  In  a 

R„  o 

group  of  specialties,  e.g.,  - -a — 

Rko 

weighting  factor  of  a rank  In  one  OPMS 
specialty  as  a percent  of  the  requirements 
for  that  rank  In  all  OPHS  specialties. 


where  or  or  R^  or  R^  or  any 

groupment  containing  Rj. 


*ko  ^ 

— or  or 


^kN  \t 
— or  
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w. 


••  • • » • • ' 

R. 


'N 


R, 


R. 


W. 


3.  Conmand  Weighting  Factors 

These  are  formed  from  requirements  of  duty  positions  Involving 
command  (duty  module  A-3).  For  exaiiq>le. 


R 


"Jkc 


jkc 


W. 


R 


jkc 


jc 

Jl£_ 


R 


jk 


4.  Additional  Weighting  Factors 

These  are  formed  In  the  same  way  as  the  basic  factors.  For  example 


W - - 

Wjke  - -- 

*je 


W ** 
jh 


R. 


R4 


^^41,- 

jke 


"^Jke 

'‘jk 
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C.  SIGNATURES 


1.  Introduction 

In  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the  skills  required  by  various 
groups  of  positions  or  specialties,  a descriptor  will  be  used  for  that 
group  that  will  be  called  a "Signature”.  The  signature  for  one  column 
on  the  Form  B Worksheet  (or  one  line  on  the  Form  B Keypunch  sheet)  is 
simply  a column  matrix  of  either  O's  or  I’s.  A 1 appears  for  every  duty 
module  that  applies  to  that  particular  positlon/specialty/grade/SSI/TOE/ 
TDA  entry,  a 0 appears  for  every  duty  module  that  does  not  apply,  when 
all  possible  duty  modules  are  listed  In  a set  order,  e.g. , numerically. 
Hence:  * 


S 


ijklm 


1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 


Duty  module  1 applies 
Duty  Module  2 does  not  apply 
Etc 


A signature  for  any  position,  rank,  or  other  group  can  be  built  up  from 
this  basic  signature  by  weighting  each  element  of  the  group  according  to 
its  size  in  relation  to  the  whole.  Since  the  "weighting  factor"  used 
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will  be  a scalar  value  between  0 and  1 and  will  be  multiplied  times  a 
^ column  matrix,  the  ^rbup 'signature  will  be  a summation  of  matrices, 
and  hence  a column  matrix  or  "vector"  Itself,  composed  of  numbers  between 
0 and  1. 


®ljkl 


TDA 

E 

m-TOE 


“ijkli 


z 

” ifA  ‘ 


^Ijklm 

This  Is  the  signature  for  one  duty 
position  (or  clustered  position). 


'^ijk  • hik  wijk 


^ijk 

"Jk 


Let  us  examine  the  latter  expression.  It  shows  the  signature  of  one  rank 
in  a given  specialty.  It  la  formed  by  multiplying  the  signature  (matrix) 
of  each  duty  position  In  that  grade  by  the  "weighting  factor"  or  ratio 
of  the  requirements  of  that  position  to  the  total  requirements  of  all 
positions  at  that  grade,  and  summing  the  results. 


where 


represents  a column  matrix  or  "vector" 


The  computations,  for  say  captains  Jobs  in  specialty  11,  might  look 
like  this: 
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®jxlk3 


0 

% - 

1 

20 

1 

20Q 

1 

- 1000 

1 

+ JtOO 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

r-  - 

n - 

^0 

0 

700 

1 

80 

1 

1000 

0 

+ lOGO 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

^ — 

where  for  simplicity  we  only  show  four  duty  positions  with  a total  of 
1000  requirements  and  only  six  duty  modules. 


Sjllk3 

In  analyzing  this  signature,  we  see  that  duty  module  number  two  has  a 
value  of  1.  This  is  a common  duty  module  at  this  grade  (all  positions 
require  this  duty  module).  The  last  duty  module  has  a value  of  0.  None 
of  the  positions  require  this  duty  module.  The  other  d-'ty  modules  have 
values  that  reflect  their  relative  importance  in  terms  of  the  peioeut  of 
analyzed  duty  positions  that  require  them. 


0 

0.2 

0 

0 

0.2 

0.02 

0.2 

0.7 

0.08 

1 

0.02 

+ 

0 

+ 

0 

+ 

0 

0.02 

0 

0.2 

0.7 

0.08 

0.98 

0.02 

0 

0 

0.08 

0. 1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2.  General  Signatures 

a vector  composed  entirely  of  O’s  and  I's 
according  to  'i'hether  or  not  the  duty  module 
applies.  It  is  a unique  signature  for  one 
column  entry  on  the  worksheet  or  one  line  on 
the  keypunch  sheet. 


’ijklm 


1 

0 

1 

etc 
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TDA 

®ijia 

- E 

a-TOE 

“liklB 

' ^ijkla 

• • • ♦ 

z 

®ijk 

- E 

1-A 

’^ijki 

®ijkl 

n 

Sjkl 

- E 

1-1 

‘'ijkl 

* ^Ijkl 

n 

®Jk 

- E 

1-1 

*'ljk 

^ijk 

or 

z 

- E 

1-A 

u - * 
“jkl 

®Jkl 

6 

“'ll 

- E 
k-2 

W - 
Jkl 

^jkl 

6 

- E 

k-2 

’'jk 

®Jk 

or 

z 

- E 

1-A 

Wjl  • 

^J1 

Sk 

y 

- E 

J-x 

w-  ♦ 

Ik 

®jk 

The  signature  of  one  SSI  of  one 

. , , , - . - . 

duty  position. 

The  signature  of  one  complete  duty 
position. 

The  signature  of  one  SSI  at  one 
grade  of  a specialty. 

The  signature  of  one  rank  of 
a specialty 

The  signature  of  one  SSI  of  a 
specialty. 

The  signature  of  one  specialty. 


The  signature  of  one  rank  in  a 

1 

groupaent  of  specialties. 


-’vuM 
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■ I Wj^  • Sjjj  ■ The  clgnature  of  OPMS  specialties 


J-x 


or 

6 

- I 

k-2 


where 


as  a whole. 


K • S. 
ko  ko 


*Jo 

Wjo  - ^ . 


or 


*0 

»0 


Sjq  signature  of  one  OPMS  specialty 


signature 


“N 

• Z 

J-y 

6 

- E 
k-2 


'*ko  " “ » - 

*o  j-x 

of  one  rank  In  the  total  of  OPMS 

specialties. 

N ’ ® j N ■ Signature  of  Non-OPMS  specialties  as 
as  a whole. 

WkN  • S^N 


S.  - E W^_  . S 


j-x 


or 


'jg  • Sj^  - Signature  of  an  arm  (C,  CS,  CSS) 


as  a whole. 


S.  - E W.-  • S 


i k-2 


ka  ‘’ka 


' " '^o  * * % “ Signature  of  the  entire  Army. 
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" .!  r ('  l In  t’;.-'  1 ■'  i]  V !•/  i-r  l!  it  I !■-«'  V.'?  ''f!:'’  f ■ . t 'i 

t,'!  ! .-rtlv  :;!■!  Jin.l  .’-u  V ! ' ' ■!  i ! i . -n '!  t'l.lf  t 'tvil  ; V‘^ 

! . i i i-  f 'i  ■ ■ ! t' : 


T Is  v’li’.j  r>']'!  ('-i-nt  tin'  -1  f tiro  of  t!;o  re. !-vl  in  onn  r.s'tic  of  n 

; ri.iitv.  filo  M .'ind  r o']!)  i I f-ont  n of  c' tttii  dtity  ooTitiorf? 

i;o  11  i in  ('1  ] (Ml  I ;!  1 1 ;i  > it. 

't,  '’’ft?  'll  >:  i 1 1 M ;-i'n 


' 1 i n , tiio'tr'  nro  fott-M)  nn  .'liM'vn  rxri'j't  tlint  t’lf*  nlrnitum  dim] 

. i ’ s t ttro'd  art',  ays’rt'r.atod  by  tlin  cato  yory  n;'oc  If  icd . Tor  cxarplo: 


2 .i"*’  j--< 


'iiil.n  i.’oii'ii  bo  tiio  ‘lionaturc!  of  cno  typo  of  jol)  (n-ay  all  cora  jobii)  In 
.1  nr'.'cl.tlty. 
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P.  8ICWATURK  COniNC  AST)  SPECIALTY  CROtJPIKG 


1.  SlJkl««h.o/N/T 

a.  A algnatura  using  tha  atandard  notation  can  hava  aa  aany  aa 
10  subscrlpta.  (It  would  ba  highly  unusual  If  all  10  of  then  trera 
used  at  onca.)  To  designate  a specific  signature.  It  la  only  necessary 
to  Indicate  those  subscripts  that  apply: 

^jl3k5  " Specialty  13,  grade  05. 

^101Sjl2lA  * Duty  position  #15  (sheet  number).  In  SC12,  SSI/A. 

b.  SosM  subscripts  stand  by  themselves: 

c ■ cooBMnd,  0 ■ OPMS,  N • Non-OPMS,  T • Total  Amy 

^mEO  **  specialties 

■ Core  jobs  In  the  Non-OPMS  specialties.  Note  that  the  c 
follows  an  a and  therefore  refers  to  "core”  jobs.  A c 
standing  alone,  not  preceded  by  c,  refers  to  "command"  jobs. 

c.  IVo  subscripts  require  explanation: 
hA  indicates  analyzed  positions 

al  Indicates  combat  ams 

a2  Indicates  combat  support 

a3  Indicates  combat  service  support 

a4  Indicates  other 
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Th«  specific  specialties  ssiking  up  each  era  ere  shwn  In  paragraph  3 
below. 

d.  If  a subscript  is  used  with  no  further  designation  of  its 
eleaents,  it  is  understood  that  all  elements  of  the  group  are  to  be  used 
in  turn;  thcreforst  a»re  than  one  specific  signature  Is  Indicated: 

^Jllk  3 signatures  •>  one  for  each  grade  In  specialty  11. 

2.  Special  Signatures 

a.  Some  comparisons  require  special  groupings.  For  example,  it 
adght  be  desirable  to  examine  "field  grade  officers",  which  is  a group 
coaq>osed  of  3 grades.  Soiae  situations  require  the  signature  of  one 
element  of  a group  to  be  compared  with  the  signature  of  the  rest  of  the 
group,  e.g. . sell  versus  (Combat  Arms  minus  SCll).  In  most  such  cases 
the  use  of  the  standard  notation  is  clear: 


®Jllk456 


Indicates  the  group  included  in  the  signature  is  composed 
of  grades  04,  05.  and  06  of  specialty  11. 


Sal-Jll 

®jlll3k35c 


Indicates  combat  arms  minus  specialty  11. 

Indicates  command  jobs  at  the  grades  of  03  and  05  in 
specialties  11  and  13.  Mote  that  this  is  one  signature  > 
not  an  indicator  for  multiple  signatures. 
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s--- 'i  ••  ;•  "v  ’ft .V VAAtf ' w - .r,  - , . .if . 


h.  If  there  le  • poeslbillty  pf  confuelpn  or  ■ieinterpretation 
of  the  precise  algnatur.*  desired,  or  it  the  subscripts  becoae  unwieldy, 
replace  the  subscript  entry  with  an  asterisk  and  place  a notation 
beneath  the  signature  to  show  the  special  grouping: 

Indicates  the  grouping  Involves  duty  positions 
*10101110  nuaber  10  and  klO  of  specialty  11« 

3.  Arms  and  Specialty  Grouping 

a.  The  following  shows  the  initial  grouping  of  the  specialties 
Into  arms  for  the  purpose  of  this  stud) . These  groupings  aake  use  of 
Paragraphs  2-6  and  2-7  of  DA  Paa  600-3  and  AR  10-6: 

1 - Coabat  Araa:  SCll,  12,  13,  14 

2 - Combat  Support:  SC  15,  21,  25,  31,  35,  36,  37 

3 - Coabat  Service  Support:  SC  26,  27,  41,  42,  44,  45,  54,  71, 

72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  81,  82, 

83,  86,  87,  88,  91,  92,  93,  95.  97 

4 - Other:  SC  28.  43,  46,  47,  48,  49,  51,  52,  53,  70 

b.  The  46  OFMS  specialties  are  shown  above.  In  addition,  there 
are  10  Non-OPMS  spec^^alties: 

SC  55,  56.  60,  61,  63,  64,  65,  66.  67,  and  68. 
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E.  COMPARISON  OF  SIGNATURES 


1,  General 

After  signatures  have  been  constructed  for  various  groups  of 
Interest,  It  Is  possible  to  compare  these  signatures  directly  to  deter- 
mine various  kinds  of  Infoimatlon.  Such  comparisons  can  s’hov  the  skills 
(duty  modules)  which  are  common  to  two  groups  of  positions,  specialties, 
grades,  etc.  They  can  show  what  is  unique  about  a certain  group.  They 
can  be  used  to  conduct  a "curve  fit"  to  see  if  two  specialties  are  in 
fact  equivalent;  that  is,  they  Involve  the  same  duty  modules  with  about 
the  same  weight.  Furthermore,  once  the  common  or  unique  duty  modules 
are  identified.  It  la  possible  to  calculate  the  duty  position  requirements 
and  training  methods  associated  with  each  duty  module.  All  of  this 
Information  is  central  to  the  RETO  study  effort. 

2.  Comparisons 

a.  A comparison  is  the  matching  of  duty  module  values,  V^,  in  one 
signature  against  the  corresponding  values,  W2,  in  another  signature. 

The  different  types  of  comparisons,  for  different  purposes,  are  shown 
below: 

Types  of  Comparisons 

1.  Within  one  specialty 

2.  One  specialty  vs.  another 

3.  One  specialty  vs.  a group  of  specialties 

4.  Within  a group  as  a whole 
One  group  vs.  another  group 
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5. 


a. 

Ci'.'.m.on 

determine 

common  duty  modules. 

b. 

Shared  - 

detcmlne 

s>iared/lmportant  duty  modules. 

c. 

Unique 

determine 

unique  and  significant  DM’s. 

d.  Curve  Fit  - dotormino  if  the  same  duty  modules  are  present  la 

each  signature  with  the  same  degree  of  importance. 

e.  Training  - determine  the  beat  training  method  and  associated 

requirements  for  specified  duty  modules. 

X.  Only  one  signature  is  needed;  no  comparison  is  made  between 
signatures. 

b.  Criteria  or  standards,  must  be  established:  to  detetalne 
whether  or  not  a particular  duty  module  is  significant  within  a given 
signature;  to  detormlne  if  a match-up  of  values  for  any  one  duty  module 
between  signatures  is  of  Interest;  and  to  judge  whether  or  not  the 
comparison  as  a whole  Is  significant. 

Criteria: 

(1)  The  significance  of  a duty  module  (DU)  within  any  one  given 
signature  depends  on  its  weighted  value  in  that  signature: 


1. 

W 

Si 

1.0 

Common  DM 

2. 

W 

a 

.70  - 

.99 

Essential  DM 

3. 

w 

a 

1 

O 

.69 

Important  DM 

4. 

w 

a 

.20  - 

.39 

Significant  DM 

5. 

w 

.01  - 

. 19 

Rare  DM 

DOTE:  If  W = 0,  the  duty  module  is  not  present  in  the  signature  and 
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carries  no  weight. 


(2)  In  comparing  algnatures,  the  value  of  each  duty  module  In  one 
algnature  la  matched  against  Its  value  In  the  other  signature  using  one 


0 

8 

0 

the  following  criteria: 

I. 

Wj  > .A  and  W2 

- 0 

- DM  unique  and  significant  to 

II. 

- 0 and  W2 

> .4 

- DM  unique  and  significant  to  82 

III. 

Wj  > .5  and  W2 

1 *3 

IV. 

or 

Wj  > .3  and  V2  > .5 

or 

- DM  shared  by  and  Important  to 

both  Sx  and  82 

V. 

Wj  + W2  > .8  and 

Wi  - W2 

< .3 

VI. 

Wj  + W2  > . 3 and 

Wi  - W2 

< .2  - DM  present  and  of  approx 

equal  value  In  both  Sj 
and  S2> 


(3)  The  degree  of  significance  of  a comparison  of  signatures  depends 
on  the  percent  of  duty  modules  that  meet  the  specified  criteria.  For 
example.  If  a large  percent  of  the  duty  modules  In  signature  Sj  meet 
criterion  I above,  the  comparison  Is  highly  significant  since  It  Indicates 
that  most  of  the  skills  required  by  are  unique  In  comparison  with  82* 
Conversely,  a significant  degree  of  commonality  between  Sj  and  $2  would 
be  Indicated  If  a high  percentage  of  their  duty  modules  met  criteria  III, 
IV,  or  V.  Therefore,  the  degree  of  significance  of  a comparison  will  be 
measured  by  the  percent  of  duty  modules  meeting  the  specified  criteria 
and  falling  In-  the  following  range: 
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A. 

Extreme 

60  - lOOZ 

B. 

High 

40  - 59Z 

C. 

Medium 

20  - 39Z 

D. 

Low 

10  - 192 

E. 

Doubtful 

0 

1 

40 

These  percentages  are  computed  separately  for  Sj  and  S2.  In  each  case, 
as  applicable,  uniqueness  Is  measured  separately  from  commonality.  It 
Is  Important  to  note  that  only  non-zero  weight  duty  modules  (W>0)  are 
Included  In  these  calculations.  For  example,  If  signature  Sj  Is  compared 
with  signature  S2,  the  following  calculations  might  result: 


Si 

-12 

Mon-Zero  DM's  (W>0) 

400 

100 

Common  IM's  (Criteria  III,  IV, 

V) 

20 

20 

Unique  DM’s  (Criteria  I,  II) 

200 

10 

20 

20 

Commonality  Significance 

400 

■-  52 

100 

- 202 

200 

10 

Unique  Significance 

400 

- 502 

100 

» 102 

Interpretation  of  these  results 

would  be  chat 

has 

a doubtful 

degree  of  commonality  with  S2  and  in  fact  Is  highly  unique;  whereas,  S2 
has  a medium  degree  of  commonality  with  and  a low  degree  of  unique- 
ness. In  other  words,  S2  Is  somewhat  of  a subset  of  Sp 

In  the  case  of  a "curve  fit"  comparison,  which  uses  criterion  VI,  the 
percentages  are  calculated  in  the  same  way  as  above.  Note  that  this  Is 
a variation  of  a commonality  comparison. 
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3.  Outputs 


The  computer  should  have  the  capability  of  computing  and  printing 
any  specified  signature  or  conducting  any  specified  comparison.  The 
printout  will  be  as  shown  below. 

a.  Format.  (Inclosure  2) 

The  attached  table  shows  the  format  for  printing  out  the  results 
of  a comparison  between  signatures.  It  can  also  be  used  for  listing  Che 
common/important  duty  modules  from  one  signature. 

b.  Criteria. 

For  each  comparison,  or  single  signature  analysis,  one  or  more 
of  the  criteria  discussed  above  will  be  specified.  The  criteria  used 
will  be  Indicated  on  the  printout. 

c.  Significance. 

(1)  A degree,  or  level  of  significance,  as  discussed  above, 
will  be  specified  for  each  comparison,  e.g..  Medium  - 20Z.  A dlffere'\t 
degree  of  significance  might  be  specified  for  commonality  than  for  unique- 
ness. After  making  the  comparison,  the  computer  will  Indicate  the  degree 
of  significance  actually  attained  for  Sj  and  S2,  common  and/or  unique  as 
appropriate  (l.e. , up  to  4 separate  percentages).  If  the  actual  level 
attained,  e.g..  Low  - 14Z,  Is  less  than  that  specified,  printout 
of  that  element  of  the  comparison  Is  necessary.  If  the  actual  level 
meets  or  exceeds  the  specified  level  of  significance,  the  appropriate 
portions  of  the  table  are  printed  out.  In  each  case,  however,  the  header 
Information  on  criteria  and  significance  will  be  printed  out. 
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(2)  In  the  case  of  a single  signature,  there  is  no  comparison 
of  duty  modules,  and  hence  no  specified  or  attained  significance  level. 
Only  those  duty  modules  which  meet  or  exceed  the  weight  value  designated 
In  the  criteria  are  printed  out,  along  with  associated  Information  as 
specified.  The  appropriate  columns  under  the  heading  Sj  on  the  attached 
table  are  used  for  this  type  of  printout. 

d.  Training  Method. 

(1)  The  "best"  training  method  for  any  duty  module  Is  the  one 
associated  with  the  largest  subtotal  DR  (duty  module  requirement)  of  all 
DR's  Involving  that  duty  module.  For  example,  a given  duty  module  might 
be  Involved  In  1000  duty  position  requirements;  therefore  Its  total  DR  * 
1000.  Of  these,  600  DR's  are  associated^ with  training  method  IM  and  400 

t 

DR's  are  associated  with  training  method  3E.  In  this  case,  the  "best" 
training  method  Is  IM.  The  computer  would  then  print  out  IM  as  the 
training  method  and  1000  (not  600)  as  the  DR  under  "Requirements", 

(2)  If  no  subtotal  DR  represents  a majority  of  the  total  DR,  the 
training  methods  associated  with  the  two  ^largest  DR  subtotals  are  printed 

out  as  the  best  training  method.  In  order  of  size.  Again  the  entry  under 

j . 

"Requirements"  Is  the  total  DR. 

e.  Priority.  (Inclosure  3) 

Attached  Is  a listing  of  some  specific  comparisons  and  single 
signature  analyses  that  will  be  required.  Also  shown  are  the  type  of 
comparlbon  Involved,  the  signatures,  the  criteria,  and  the  output  desired. 
The  entire  listing  represents  a great  deal  of  computer  programing,  cal>- 
culatlon,  and  run  time  and  obviously  cannot  all  be  undertaken  at  once. 
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The  numbers  In  the  far  left  hand  margin  Indicate  the  priority  of  each 
of  the  comparisons.  The  number  one  priority  comparisons  are  those  needed 
to  support  the  RETO  analysis  of  each  Individual  specialty.  ThT  lower 
priority  comparisons  will  be  needed  for  analyses  of  groupments  of  special- 
ties, military  education  levels,  and  the  Army  as  a whole. 
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TOE/TD*  REauIREtEUTS 


tool 


COMMON /UNIQUE  DUTY  MODULES 
AND  BEST  TRAINING  METHOD 


COMPARISONS 


TABLE 

#_ 


60 

61 

62 

37 

45 

35 

36 

46 

38 
63 


40 

47 

48 

49 

50 

41 


PRIORITY 

PURPOSE 

TYPE 

1.  Determine  duty  modules  (skills) 

that  are  common/important  to: 

3 

a.  All  duty  positions  In  the  Army 

4ab  X 

3 

b.  All  positions  In  OPMS  specialties 

4ab  X 

3 

c.  All  positions  In  each  arm  (C, 

CS,  CSS,  other) 

4ab  X 

1 

d«  Each  rank  in  the  OPMS  specialties 

4abeX 

2 

e.  Each  rank  In  each  arm 

4abeX 

1 

f.  Each  specialty 

lab  X 

1 

g.  Each  rank  In  each  specialty 

labeX 

2 

h.  TOE  positions  in  each  rank 

In  the  combat  arms 

4abeX 

1 

1.  Each  SSI  In  each  rank  in  each 

OPMS  specialty 

labeX 

3 

J.  Each  SSI  In  each  specialty 

labeX 

2.  Determine  duty  modules  (skills)  that 

1 

are  common/important  or  unique  to: 

1 

a.  Each  OPMS  specialty 

3ab,c 

2 

b.  Each  specialty  in  each  arm 

3ab,c 

2 

c.  Each  rank  In  the  OPMS  specialties 

Sab,c  e 

2 

d.  Bach  rank  In  each  arm 

5ab,c  e 

2 

e.  Each  SSI  In  each  specialty 

lab,c  e 

1 

f.  Each  rank  In  each  specialty  in 

each  arm 

3ab,e  e 

L'R  "S 


CRITERIA 


OUTPUT 

All  references  are  to  the 
Signature  Comparison  Table 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


or 

above 

Sj^Common 

Wt 

or 

above 

S^Cotranon 

Wt 

or 

above 

Sj^Common 

Wt 

or 

above 

SjCommon 

Wt. 

TM,  Reqs 

or 

above 

Sj^Common 

wt. 

TM,  Reqs 

or 

above 

Sj^Common 

Wt, 

Reqs 

or 

above 

S^Coiwnon 

wt. 

TM,  Reqs 

or 

above 

Sj^Common 

wt. 

TM,  Reqs 

or 

above 

S]^  Common 

wt. 

TM,  Reqs 

or 

above 

Sj^Common 

wt. 

TM,  Reqs 

-®jo) 

-Sja) 


*^ko^ 


) 

) 


COMMON 
III, IV, V 


D 


UNIQUE 


l2 


I C 


III, IV, V 


C 


I C 


III, IV, V 
III, IV, V 
III, IV, V 


D 

C 

C 


I 

I 

I 


c 

c 

c 


Sj^Common/Unlque  Wt, 

S2Common  Wt 
Sji^Common/Unlque  Wt, 

S2Comraon  Wt 

S^All,  S2Common  Wt,  TM,  Reqs 

SjAll,  S2Coinmon  Wt,  TM,  Reqs 

Sj^All,  S2Common  Wt,  TM,  Reqs 


ta 


-Sjka) 


III, IV, V 


cS 


II 


ALL 


I 


i 

i 


t 


TABLE 

# 


PRIORITY  PURPOSE 

3.  Determine  skills  required  for 

command,  l.e.,  determine  duty 
modules  that  are  common/ 

Important  to  command  jobs  In: 

2 a.  Each  rank  In  the  OPHS  specialties 

2 b.  Each  rank  In  each  arm 

1 c.  Each  rank  In  each  OPMS  specialty 

3 d.  Each  OPMS  specialty 


4abeX 
4abeX 
labeX 
lab  X 


Determine  duty  modules  that  are 
unique  and  significant  to 
command  Jobs  In: 


a.  Each  specialty  Ic 

b.  Each  rank  In  the  OPMS  specialties  5c  e 

c.  Each  rank  In  each  arm  3c  e 

d.  Each  rank  In  each  specialty 

in  each  arm  3ab,c  e 


“koc 

Sfcac 


5.  Determine  ckllls  that  distinguish 
one  grade  level  from  another,  i.e, 
determine  the  duty  modules  that 
are  unique  and  slgni.'lcant  to: 

a.  Company  grade  officer  positions 

as  compared  to  field  grade 
officer  positions  in  each  arm 

b.  04  and  05  positions  as  compared 

to  06  positions  in  each  arm 

c.  Each  rank  as  compared  to  the 

nejct  rank  In  each  specialty 

d.  Each  rank  as  compared  to  the 

next  rank  In  the  OPMS 
specialties 


5c  e 


5c  e 


%45a 


^ko 


K-5-MI-3 


. I 
I 


tTURES 


CRITERIA 


OUTPUT 


4 or  above 
4 or  above 
3 or  above 
3 or  above 


S^Common  Wc,  TM,  Reqs 
Sj^Common  Wt,  TM,  Reqs 
S^Common  U't,  TM,  Reqs 
Sj^Common  Wt,  Reqs 


"04) 

(Ska“^kac) 


I (Skac~Sjkac) 


UNIQUE 

COMMON 

1 Si 

sp 

1 

E 

I 

E 

I 

E 

.I,IV,V 

D 

I 

E 

II 

E 

Sj^Unlque  Wt 
S. Unique  Wt 
Sj^Unlque  Wt 

ALL 


* 


TM,  Reqs 
TM,  Reqs 


UNIQUE 


s' 

Ij. 

s 

2 

’s  Sk456a 

C 

11 

C 

s ^6a 

I 

c 

II 

C 

j (k+1) 

I 

c 

II 

C 

(k+l)o 

I 

c 

II 

C 

S2^&S2Unique,  Wt,  TM,  Reqs 
Sj^&S2Unique,  Wt,  TM,  Reqs 
S^&S2Unique,  Wt,  Reqs 

Sj^&S2Unique,  Wt,  Reqs 


If 


TABLE 

# 

PRIORITY 

PURPOSE 

TYPE 

6. a.  Determine  the  best  training 
method  for  common  and  unique  skills, 
i.e.,  determine  the  majority  reco- 
mmendation for  training  type  and 
training  alternative  for  the  duty 
modules  identified  In  Items  1 thru 

5 above  (as  indicated  below  ana 
cross  referenced  above): 

sauie 

as 

above 

same 

as 

above 

Id,  le,  Ig,  Ih,  11.  Ij 

2c,  2d,  2e,  2f 

3a,  3b,  3c 

4b,  4c,  4d 

5a,  5b 

4e,4e,le,4e,le,le 

5e,5e,le,3e 

4e,4e,le 

5e,5e,3e 

5e,5e 

b.  Determine  the  position 

requirements  associated 
with  each  such  common 
or  unique  duty  module 

44 

1 

7.  Determine  specialties  that 
are  equivalent,  related,  or 
dissimilar,  i.e,,  compare  each 
specialty  with  the  other 
specialties  In  each  arm 

2d 

59 

2 

8,  Determine  validity  of  multiple 

SSIs  in  a specialty,  I.e.,  com- 
pare each  SSI  with  the  other  SSIs 
in  each  specialty 

1 

Id 

i 


/ 


t 


\ \ 


Use  DR) 
majorii 


Sja  vs 


Sjj^  vs  ; 


3 


MATURES 


CRITERIA 


OUTPUT 


I decernlne  The  "besc”  tic^nlng  method 
‘ccommendaClon  is  the  one  associated  with 
the  majority  of  DRs.  If 
no  majority,  the  plurality 
determines  priority  method 
#1,  the  next  largest  DR 
group  determines  priority 
#2. 

All  ORs  for  each  DM  apply 
- not  just  the  majority 
or  plurality 


VI  A 

Equivalent  » B or  above 
Similar  ■ C 
Related  * D 
Dissimilar  ••  E 


VI  A 

Equivalent  « B or  above 
Similar  ~ C 
Related  ~ D 
Dissimilar  « E 


I 


see  above 


see  above 


Header  Only 


Header  Only 
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■i 

REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 
APPENDIX  6 

ANALYSIS  PLAN,  PART  II 
TO  ANNEX  K 

DATA  COLLECTION  AND  ANALYSIS 


♦ 


ANALYSIS  PLAN.  PART  IT 


(Individual  Specialty  Analysis  Using  Computer  Printouts) 


TABLE  1 SPECIALTY  REQUIREMENTS 


This  table  provides  an  overview  and  summation  of  each  specialty.  It 
shews  how  the  specialty  requirements  are  broken  down  into  various  categories 
or  sub-elements.  (Each  of  the  sub-elements  Is  examined  In  more  detail  In 
later  tables.)  Note  that  all  percentages  In  this  table  (except  the  row 
and  colisnn  totals)  are  grade  percentages.  That  Is,  the  requirements  for 
any  element  are  divided  by  the  total  requirements  for  that  grade.  The 
column  and  row  totals  show  each  category  or  grade  as  a percentage  of  the 
total  specialty  requirements. 

a.  Requirements  Totals  and  Percents  (Row  and  Column  Totals) - 

— Note  significant  descrepancles  between  this  data  and  TAADS,  Form  A, 
or  the  MILPERCEN  printouts  (they  will  not  match  exactly,  although  TAADS 
shoul d be  close) . 

” Cross  check  these  totals  with  the  manual  specialty  matrix  (the  Polo 
analysis) . Are  any  changes  necessary  In  previous  conclusions  on  grade 
progression,  late  accession/dead  end,  TOE/TDA  requirements,  command  jobs, 
etc.? 


— Using  Table  2 or  3 and  Table  4,  calculate  the  percent  of  all  OPMS/ 
non-OPMS  and  Total  Army  requirements  represented  by  this  specialty. 

b.  Special  Skill  Identifiers  - 

~ Note  how  each  SSI  Is  broken  down  by  grade  and  as  a percent  of  the 
specialty  as  a whole. 

— Are  the  specialty  requirements  concentrated  In  certain  SSIs  or 
certain  grades  within  a given  SSI? 

— Are  there  gaps  at  any  grades  within  an  SSI?  Is  there  grade 
progression  In  each  SSI  or  Is  there  an  obvious  concentration  In  fewer 
SSIs  as  grade  Increases  or  decreases? 

— Cross  check  the  requirements  and  percentages  at  each  grade  for 
each  SSI  against  the  proponent’s  "recipe"  for  qualification  at  each  grade. 
If  the  proponent  prescribed  experience  In  certain  SSIs  as  a prerequisite 
for  qualification,  note  whether  or  not  there  are  enough  positions  In  the 
SSI  to  qualify  all  officers  at  each  grade. 


See  Table  5 for  a detailed  breakdown  of  each  SSI. 


c.  loE/TDA  - 

— Note  how  the  TOE  and  TDA  Jobs  are  broken  down  by  grade  and  as  a 
percent  of  the  specialty  as  a whole, 

— Are  the  specialty  requlretaents  concentrated  in  either  TOE  or  TDA 
jobs  or  certain  grades  within  one  of  these  categories? 

— Are  both  TOE  and  TDA  Jobs  available  at  each  grade?  Is  there 
an  obvious  concentration  of  Jobs  In  one  category  or  the  other  as  grade 
increases  or  decreases?  Is  there,  for  example,  a transition  from  mostly 
TOE  Jobs  at  the  company  g.fldea  to  mostly  TDA  Jobs  at  the  field  grades? 

— Cross  check  with  proponent  definition  of  qualification.  Does  It 
prescribe  troop  duty  when  most  Jobs  are  Ir  TDAs  at  a given  grade? 

— Check  the  corresponding  portion  of  Table  2 or  3 and  Table  4.  How 
does  this  specialty  compare  with  OPMS/non-OPMS  specialties  as  a whole  and 
with  the  total  Army  In  the  percent  of  Jobs  that  are  TOE  vs  TDA?  Do  this 
by  grade  and  total.  Note  differences. 

— See  Table  6 for  a detailed  breakdown  of  TOE/TDA  requirements. 

d.  Command  (Note:  The  numbers  in  this  fable  will  not  match  those  In 
the  Polo  analysis  because  of  differing  definitions  of  command.) 

— Note  how  command  Jobs  are  distributed  by  grade  and  as  a percent  of 
all  jobs  In  the  specialty. 

— Are  there  command  Jobs  shown  at  the  grades  of  LT  or  MAJ?  Check 
the  Form  B Worksheets  to  Insure  they  are  valid  and  that  duty  module  A-3 
has  not  been  misused. 

— How  does  the  percentage  of  command  Jobs  vary  from  one  grade  to 
another?  Does  an  officer  have  more  opportunities  to  command  (percentagewise) 
at  some  grades  than  at  others?  Are  there  virtually  no  command  Jobs  at 
some  or  all  grades? 

— Cross  check  with  qualification  definition.  If  the  proponent 
prescribes  command  duty,  Is  this  reasonable? 

— Check  Tables  2/3  and  4.  How  does  this  specialty  compare  with 
other  specialties  (OPMS/Non-OPMS)  and  the  Army  as  a whole  In  opportunity 
to  command?  Do  this  by  grade  and  total.  Note  differences. 

— See  Table  7 for  a detailed  Lteakdown  of  command  positions. 
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i 


e.  Type  Job  - 


N 


— Note  how  each  type  of  Job  is  broken  down  by  grade  and  as  a percent 
of  the  specialty  as  a whole. 

— Are  the  specialty  requirements  concentrated  In  certain  types  of 
jobs  or  certain  grades  of  a given  type  Job? 

— Check  the  trends  in  the  type  of  jobs  available  as  grade  Increases. 

Do  core  Jobs  Increase,  decrease;  are  there  gaps  at  some  grades;  Is  there 
an  hourglass  distribution?  Is  there  an  even  distribution  through  all 
grades  for  core  and  related  Jobs  taken  as  a group,  or  do  these  Jobs 
peter  out  at  the  higher  grades? 

Does  there  appear  to  be  an  inordinate  number  of  S and  A type  Jobs 
In  this  specialty?  Are  there  only  a few  A Jobs  - Indicating  that  the 
specialty  Is  not  providing  Its  fair  share  of  requirements  for  running 
the  Army? 

— Cross  check  with  qualification  definition.  Are  there  enough  C and 
R Jobs  for  an  officer  to  stay  qualified  at  each  grade? 

— Check  Tables  2/3  and  4.  How  does  this  specialty  compare  In  Its 
breakout  by  type  of  Job?  Do  this  by  grade  and  total.  Note  differences. 

~ See  Tables  17  to  21  for  a detailed  breakdown  of  duty  positions  by 
type  job  for  each  grade. 

( 
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TASLE  2 TOTA’  OPMS  GEECIALTY  T'EOnTAKME'STS 


Thl;3  tabic  sutna  up  the  data  from  Table  1 (except  SSI)  across  all 
OlAbS  Gpcclnltics. 


TABLE  3 TO’iAAL  NON-OPMS  SPECIALrf  REOUIPETinPrS 


Sasie  as  Table  2 for  Non-OPMS  specialties. 


TABLE  4 TOTAL  ARIIY  REQPIRKTENTS 


A sumctitlon  of  Tables  2 and  3. 


TABLE  5 SSI  REQUIREMENTS 


This  table  provides  a detailed  look  at  each  SSI  In  the  specialty.  A 
separate  printout  Is  provided  for  each  SSI  In  the  same  format  as  was  used 
in  Table  1 to  record  the  overall  specialty  requirements.  This  table  can 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  analysis  of  Table  1,  as  well  as  providing 
the  Information  Indicated  below. 

a.  TOE/TDA  - 

— Note  how  the  SSI  requirements  are  distributed  between  TOE  and  TDA 
Jobs  by  grade  and  as  a percent  of  the  SSI  as  a whole. 

— Are  the  SSI  requirements  concentrated  In  either  TOE  or  TDA  jobs 
or  certain  grades  within  one  of  these  categories? 

— Are  there  gaps  at  some  grades.  In  which  there  are  either  no  TOE 
jobs  of  no  TDA  jobs  or  no  jobs  of  either  kind? 

— Is  there  an  obvious  trend  toward  one  category  as  grade  Increases/ 
decreases? 

b.  Command  > 

— Note  how  the  requirements  for  command  jobs  In  this  SSI  are  distributed 
by  grade  and  as  a percent  of  all  jobs  In  the  SSI. 

~ Does  this  SSI  have  virtually  m command  positions  at  some  or  all 
grades? 


— Is  this  SSI  particularly  rich  In  command  positions  compared  to  the 
average  specialty  percentage  at  each  grade?  (See  Table  1) 

c.  Type  Job  - 

— Note  how  each  type  job  In  this  SSI  Is  broken  down  by  grade  and  as 
a percent  of  the  SSI  as  a whole.  

— Are  the  SSI  requirements  concentrated  In  certain  types  of  jobs 
or  certain  grades  of  a given  type  job? 

— Does  there  appear  to  be  an  adequate  percentage  of  Core  and  Related 
jobs  to  support  officer  qualification  In  this  SSI  at  all  grades? 


TABLE  6 TOE/TDA  REQUIREMENTS 


This  table  provides  a detailed  look  at  TOE  and  TDA  position  requirements 
in  the  specialty.  Table  6a.  shows  the  breakout  of  TOE/TDA  positions  by 
command  and  type  jobs.  Table  6b.  shows  the  TOE/TDA  breakout  by  SSI.  This 
table  can  be  used  In  conjunction  with  the  analysis  of  Table  1,  as  well  as 
providing  the  Information  Indicated  below. 

a.  Command  - 

— Note  how  the  TOE/TDA  requirements  for  command  jobs  are  distributed 
by  grade  and  as  a percent  of  all  TOE/TDA  jobs. 

— Are  the  command  positions  concentrated  In  the  TOE  or  TDA  category? 

— Are  there  virtually  no  TOE  or  TDA  command  positions  at  some  or 
all  grades? 

b.  Type  Job  - 

— Note  the  distribution  of  type  jobs  In  the  TOE/TDA  categories  by 
grade  and  as  a percent  of  all  TOE/TDA  positions. 

— Are  the  TOE/TDA  requirements  concentrated  In  certain  types  of  jobs 
or  certain  grades  of  a given  type  job? 

Does  the  distribution  of  Core  and  Related  jobs  require  service  in 
both  TOE  and  TDA  positions  to  attain  qualification,  or  are  C and  R jobs 
as  a group  concentrated  almost  exclusively  in  the  TOE/TDA  category? 

c.  ^ - 

— Note  how  the  TOE/TDA  requirements  are  distributed  among  the  various 
SSIs,  by  grade  and  as  a percent  of  all  TOE/TDA  positions. 

— Are  the  TOE/TDA  requirements  concentrated  In  certain  SSIs  or  certain 
grades  within  a given  SSI? 

•—  Does  any  one  SSI  represent  the  majority  of  the  TOE  or  TDA  jobs  In 
total  or  at  any  one  grade? 

— Does  any  SSI  have  requirements  only  In  the  TOE  or  TDA  category? 


TABLE  7 COMMAND  REQUIREMENTS 


This  table  provides  a detailed  look  at  ponmand  position  requirements 
In  the  specialty.  The  table  Is  In  the  same  general  format  as  Table  1 and 
can  be  used  In  conjunction  with  the  analysis  of  that  table,  as  well  as 
providing  the  Information  Indicated  below. 

a.  ^ - 

— Note  how  command  jobs  are  distributed  among  the  various  SSIs,  by 
grade  and  as  a percent  of  all  command  positions  In  the  specialty. 

Are  the  command  requirements  concentrated  In  certain  SSIs  In  total 
or  at  a given  grade? 

--  Does  any  one  SSI  have  the  majority  of  the  command  positions? 

— Is  the  distribution  and  trend  of  requirements  such  that  an  officer's 
best  opportunity  to  command  at  the  lower  grades  Is  In. one  SSI  or  set  of  SSIs, 
while  at  higher  grades  his  best  opportunity  Is  In  a different  SSI  or  set  of 
SSIs? 

b.  TOE/TDA  - 

— Note  how  command  jobs  are  distributed  between  TOE  and  TDA  by  grade 
and  as  a percent  of  all  command  positions. 

— Are  the  command  requirements  concentrated  In  one  category  or  the 
other?  Does  this  vary  by  grade? 

— Check  Tables  8 or  9 and  10.  How  does  this  specialty  compare  with 
all  OFMS/Non-OFMS  specialties  and  the  Army  as  a whole  In  the  percent  of 
command  jobs  that  are  TOE  vs  TDA?  Do  this  by  grade  and  total.  Note 
differences. 

c.  Type  Job  - 

— Are  there  any  requirements  for  command  jobs  categorized  other  than 
Core  jobs,  l.e.,  are  there  any  entries  under  R,  S or.  A? — If  so,  check  Form  B 
Worksheets  to  locate  these  positions  and  comment  on  the  validity  of  the 
categorization.  If  there  are  valid  requirements  for  command  jobs  of  the 
R,  S or  A type,  answer  the  next  question. 

— Check  Tables  8/9  and  10.  How  does  this  specialty  compare  In  the 
breakout  of  command  requirements  by  type  of  job.  Do  this  by  grade  and 
total.  Note  differences. 


I 


/ 


\ 
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TABLE  8 TOTAL  OPMS  COMMAND  REQUIREMENTS 


This  table  sums  up  the  data  from  Table  7 Cexcept  SSI)  across  all 
OPMS  specialties. 


TABLE  9 TOTAL  NON-OPMS  COMMAND  REQUIREMENTS 


Same  as  Table  8 for  Non-OPMS  specialties. 


TABLE  10  TOTAL  ARMY  COMMAND  REQUIREMENTS 


A summation  of  Tables  8 and  9. 
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TABLES  11-16 


ALTERNATE  SPECIALTY  REQUIREMENTS 


/; 


These  tables  show  in  matrix  form,  for  OPMS  and  Non-OPMS  specialties, 
the  duty  position  requirements  for  specific  alternate  specialties.  There 
is  a matrix  for  each  grade  and  a total  matrix  combining  all  grades.  Each 
row  shows  the  alternate  specialty  requirements  for  the  primary  specialty 
Indicated  on  the  left  side  of  the  matrix.  E^.n  column  shows  the  primary 
specialty  requirements  for  the  alternate  specialty  indicated  at  the  top 
of  the  matrix.  Taken  together,  a row  and  column  for  any  given  SC  shows 
the  dual  specialty  requirements  Involving  that  SC  as  either  primary  or 
alternate. 


a.  Requirements  Totals  - 

— Record  the  totals  of  each  row  and  each  column  headed  by  the  specialty 
code  (SC)  you  are  analyzing.  Do  this  by  grade  and  total  of  all  grades 
(Table  16). 


— Note  that  the  column  totals  represent  "hidden"  requirements  for  this 
specialty.  They  are  requirements  generated  by  duty  positions  that  call  for 
this  specialty  as  a specific  alternate  SC  and  to  which  officers  in  this 
specialty  could  be  assigned.  These  requirements  are  not  reflected  in  Table  1 
since  they  appeared  on  the  TAADS  documents  of  the  primary  specialties  with 
which  they  are  associated.  Compute  the  "adjusted"  requirements  for  this 
specialty  by  adding  the  column  total  of  Tables  11-16  to  the  respective  grade 
ai;d  specialty  totals  in  Table  1. 

— Determine  how  much  use  this  speclalt}'  makes  of  dual  specialty  coding. 
Divide  the  row  total  of  Tables  11-16  by  the  respective  grade  and  specialty 
totals  in  Table  1.  These  figures  show  the  percent  of  the  duty  positions 
that  are  dual  specialty  coded,  for  each  grade  and  the  specialty  as  a whole. 

b.  Dual  Specialty  Pairing  - 

— Determine  this  specialty's  largest  requirements  for  specific  alternate 
specialties.  Going  along  the  row  headed  by  this  SC,  record  the  SCs  and 
requirements  of  the  three  alternate  specialties  with  the  largest  numbers  in 
that  row.  Do  this  for  each  grade  and  total  grades. 

— DetC'-mine  the  primary  specialties  with  the  largest  requirements  for 
this  specialty  as  an  alternate.  Going  down  each  column  headed  by  this  SC, 
record  the  SCs  and  requirements  of  the  three  primary  specialties  with  the 
largest  numbers  in  that  column.  Do  this  for  each  grade  and  total  grades. 
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— Determine  the  requirements  for  dual  specialty  positions  Involving 
this  specialty  as  either  primary  or  alternate.  Add  the  numbers  In  the  row 
headed  by  this  SC  to  the  corresponding  numbers  in  the  column  headed  by  this 
SC,  l.e.,  add  the  requirements  for  a 21/49  combination  to  those  for  a 49/21. 
Record  the  SCs  and  combined  requirements  of  the  three  largest  combinations 
involving  this  specialty.  Do  this  Tor  each  gra-e  and  total  grades. 

— Determine  the  total  requirements  for  dual  specialty  positions 
Involving  this  specialty.  Add  the  total  of  the  row  headed  by  this  SC 
to  the  total  of  the  column  headed  by  this  SC.  Do  this  for  each  grade  and 
total  grades. 

c.  Dual  Specialty  Comparisons  - 

— Compare  the  dual  specialty  requirements  determined  above  to  the 
paired  specialty  assets  recorded  on  page  7 of  the  ?olo  specialty  matrix. 
Comment  on  any  similarities  or  differences  in  the  SCs  that  are  paired  in 
the  assets  compared  to  SCs  paired  in  the  requirements.  If  it  were  con- 
sidered desirable,  could  the  dual  specialty  requirements  be  filled  by  the 
available  assets?  Are  there  requirements  but  no  corresponding  assets,  or 
vice  versa? 

— Compare  the  dual  specialty  requirements  with  SC  pairings  designated 
by  proponents  as  being  complementary,  related,  or  non-comp lementary.  Comment 
as  necessary. 
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TABLES  17-21  DUTY  POSITIONS 


Thest  tables  llstt  by  grade,  all  the  duty  positions  (or  clustered 
posiclons)  in  the  specialty  and  display  the  requirements  for  each  position 
in  various  categories.  Each  table  Is  broken  Into  four  parts:  Part  a,  shows 
Analyzed  positions;  Part  b.  shows  the  SSI  breakout  for  Analyzed  positions; 
Part  c.  shows  Non-analyzed  positions;  and  Part  d.  shows  the  SSI  breakout 
for  Non*-analyzed  positions.  Since  there  la  a table  for  each  grade  and 
four  parts  to  each  table,  there  is  a possible  total  of  20  separate  displays 
of  information  for  each  specialty.  This  data  can  be  used  In  conjunction 
with  the  analysis  of  other  tables,  as  well  as  providing  the  Information 
Indicated  below: 

a.  Analyzed  Positions  - 

(1)  Type  Jobs 

— Note  the  duty  positions  categorized  as  Core  Jobs  and  Related  Jobs. 
Part  1 of  this  Analysis  Plan  called  for  comments  on  the  proponent's  selection 
of  these  positions.  Make  any  additional  remarks  as  necessary. 

— Were  any  Special  Staff  or  Army-wide  Support  Jobs  selected  for 
analysis?  If  so,  was  this  selection  logical  and  necessary? 

— Look  at  the  analyzed  positions  across  all  grades.  Is  a logical 
career  pattern  dlscernable?  Is  there  enough  of  a variety  of  Core  and 
Related  jobs  to  provide  multiple  paths  to  qualification  and  advancement, 
or  la  there  an  element  of  "ticket  punching"  In  the  proponent's  analysis? 

(2)  Requirements 

— The  requirements  are  shown  by  numbers  and  3 percentages.  Note  that 
there  Is  a sub-total  for  each  type  Job  (C,  R,  S and  A).  At  the  bottom  of 
each  table,  total  requirements  are  shown  for  Analyzed  Positions,  Non-Analyzed 
positions,  and  all  positions  for  this  grade.  The  first  Z shown  for  each 
position  title  Indicates  the  percent  of  all  Jobs  of  this  type  at  this  grade 
represented  by  this  one  position,  l.e..  It  Is  a percent  of  the  sub-total 
for  this  type  Job  (C,  R,  S or  A).  The  second  X Indicates  the  percent  of 
all  analvzed/non-analyzed  (as  appropriate)  positions  at  this  grade  represented 
by  this  one  position,  l.e..  It  Is  a percent  of  the  first  total  at  the  bottom 
of  the  table.  The  third  X Indicates  the  percent  of  all  positions  at  this 
grade  represented  by  this  one  position,  l.e..  It  Is  a percent  of  the  grand 
total  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  A similar  scheme  Is  followed  for  the 
percents  shown  for  each  sub-total. 
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" > Note  the  roqulrements  for  Core  and  Related  Jobs.  iJte  they  concen- 
trated in  one,  or  perhaps  a few,  positions  (indicating  "ticket  punching")? 

Is  the  percentage  of  Core  jobs  large  or  small  compared  to  Related  Jobs?  - as 
a portion  of  all  Analyzed  positions?  - as  a portion  of  the  grade  total?  Are 
the  Related  Jobs  a large  or  small  portion  of  the  grade  total? 

— Note  the  requirements  - If  any  - for  S or  A type  Jobs.  Do  these 
represent  a significant  portion  of  the  Analyzed  positions?  If  so,  is  this 
reasonable? 

— Do  the  Analyzed  position  requirements  represent  a majority  of  the 
requirements  for  this  grade?  If  not,  most  of  the  positions  at  this  grade 
are  in  S and  A type  Jobs. 

— How  does  the  proportion  of  Analyzed/Non-analyzed  requirements  change 
as  grade  Increases?  Are  there,  for  example,  proportionately  fewer  Analyzed 
positions  at  the  higher  grades? 

(3)  TOE/TDA  and  Command 

— Note  that  the  Core  and  Related  sub-totals  have  been  displayed  and 
basically  analyzed  In  previous  tables,  but  the  Individual  position  require- 
ments have  not.  Therefore,  attention  should  be  focused  on  what  Is  Interesting 
about  particular  positions  or  gvoups  of  positions.  For  example,  does  one 
position  with  a lot  of  requirements  overshadow  all  the  other  positions  with 
few  requirements?  This  could  cause,  say  Core  Jobs,  to  appear  to  be  concen- 
trated In  the  TDA  category  when  In  fact  only  one  large  position  Is  TDA  and 
all  other  positions  arc  TOE.  Similarly,  are  command  Jobs  mostly  accounted 
for  by  one  position  title,  or  are  there  several  different  command  Jobs  at 
this  grade? 

~ If  there  are  Analyzed  S or  A Joba,  are  they  mostly  TOE  or  TDA? 

Are  any  of  them  categorized  as  Command  Jobs?  Is  this  valid? 

— Note  how  the  Total  Analyzed  Position  requirements  are  broken  down 
between  TOE  and  TDA.  Are  they  concentrated  in  one  category  or  the  other? 

How  does  this  compare  with  the  TOE/TDA  breakdown  of  Non-Analyzed  positions? 

(4)  Footnotes 

--  This  column  Indicates  the  number  of  footnotes  on  the  Form  B for 
each  position.  This  serves  as  a reminder  that  there  are  special  requirements 
or  comments  associated  with  this  pqsltion  that  are  not  shown  on  any  of  the 
computer  printouts.  Any  such  remarks  should  have  been  analyzed  In  Part  1 
of  the  Analysis  Plan. 

I 

b.  iSI  - 

— ^Note  the  SSI  breakout  of  the  Analyzed  positions  and  the  Type  Job 
subtotals ; 
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■*-  Are  Core  and  Relaced  Jobs  spread  over  all  SSIs,  or  are  they  con- 
centrated In  only  one  or  a few  of  the  available  SSIa?  Are  Core  Jobs  concen- 
trated In  one  group  of  SSIs  and  Related  Jobs  In  another?  What  implications 
does  this  have  for  officer  qualification  at  this  grade? 

— Is  any  single  Core  Job  spread  out  over  several  SSIs?  If  so,  check 
the  Form  B Worksheet  to  determine  If  the  clustering  of  positions  was 
appropriate. 

— Check  the  totals  at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  Note  the  breakout  of 
each  SSI  between  Analyzed  and  Non-analyzed . Are  there  any  SSIs  which  were 
mostly  Non-analyzed?  If  so,  why? 

— If  there  are  any  Analyzed  S or  A positions,  are  they  concentrated 
In  a particular  SSI?  Does  this  ameliorate  or  aggravate  any  SSI  concentration 
in  C and  R Jobs? 

c.  and  d.  Non-analyzed  Positions  and  SSIs  - 

— There  should  be  only  S and  A type  Jobs  listed.  The  same  general 
format  Is  used  as  for  the  Analyzed  Positions.  This  data  Is  mostly  useful 
to  doctment  the  specialty  - very  little  analysis  Is  required. 

<—  If  possible,  make  a general  characterization  of  the  types  of  Jobs 
listed,  l.e..  If  most  of  the  Non-analyzed  requirements  are  for  recruiting 
duty  and  DA  Staff,  say  so.  If  the  variety  of  Jobs  yields  no  apparent 
pattern,  say  so. 

— Are  any  command  requirements  shown?  If  so.  Is  It  reasonable  or  is 
It  a mistake?  j 

— Does  any  position  or  small  group  of  positions  represent  a large  per- 
centage of  S or  A Jobs,  Non-analyzed  positions,  any  given  SSI,  or  this  grade 
as  a whole? 

i 

— If  footnotes  are  Indicated,  were  they  analyzed  and  commented  on  In 
Part  I of  the  Analysis?  If  necessary,  make  such  remarks  now. 


■x 
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TABLE  22 


SPECIALTY  DUTY  MODULES 


A 


The  previous  tables  and  their  analyses  have  been  primarily  concerned  | 
with  duty  positions  and  the  requirements  for  those  positions.  Beginning  I 
with  this  table,  and  all  succeeding  ones,  the  emphasis  shifts  to  duty  f 
modules  and  training  methods. 


This  table  l.'sts  all  duty  modules  applicable  to  a given  specialty. 

They  are  shown' by  title  and  code  number,  and  they  are  listed  In  order  of 
duty  module  (DM)  weight  ^ tl  specialty.  The  DM  weight  indicates  the 
percentage  of  duty  posltlonc  ch  call  for  that  module:  a weight  of  1.0 
(lOOZ)  shows  that  the  DM  is  & Common  duty  module  and  applies  to  every 
analyzed  position  In  the  specialty.  (It  should  be  noted  that  the  DM  weight 
for  a given  module  may  be  different  for  different  groupings.  For  example, 
a DM  common  to  the  grade  of  Captain  will  have  a weight  of  1.0  In  a listing 
for  that  grade,  but  will  have  a weight  less  than  1.0  In  a listing  for  the 
specialty  as  whole  If  It  Is  not  common  to  all  grades.)  A DM  with  a weight 
of  zero  Is  not  present  In  that  grouping  and  will  normally  not  be  printed  out. 
The  other  duty  modules  have  values  that  reflect  their  relative  Importance 
in  terms  of  the  percentage  of  analyzed  duty  positions  that  require  them. 

The  remainder  of  Part  a.  of  the  table  shows  the  requirements  of  the 
duty  positions  which  Involve  each  duty  module,  broken  down  by  grade  and  total. 
Note  that  the  totals  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  are  the  total  requirements 
for  each  grade  and  the  specialty  as  a whole  - they  are  not  sisos  of  the 
numbers  In  the  colimins.  Also  note  that  the  percents  shown  are  grade  per- 
centages, l.e.,  they  are  percents  of  the  totals  at  the  bottom  of  each  column. 
Part  b.  shows  the  duty  module  requirements  broken  out  by  SSI. 

This  table  has  two  primary  functions.  The  first  Is  to  provide  a 
reference  document  which  shows  all  the  duty  modules  applicable  to  a given 
specialty.  Table  22  Is  the  only  such  complete  listing,  and  It  can  be  used 
In  conjunction  with  various  other  tables.  The  second  function  Is  to  Indicate 
the  duty  modules  which  are  Important  to  this  specialty  as  a whole.  Some 
duty  modules  are  Important  to  a particular  grade  or  SSI  or  other  grouping, 
but  this  table  shows  the  DMs  which  are  key  to  the  entire  specialty. 

a.  Common/Importart  Duty  Modules  - 


Duty  modules  are  categorized  according  to  their  weight  in  a given 
signature  (the  weight  column  In  Table  22  Is  a specialty  signature) . The 
categories  are: 


Common  DM 

Weight,  W ■ 

1.00 

Essential  DM 

W - 

.70-. 99 

\ 

Important  DM 

W - 

.40-. 69 

\ 

Significant  E., 

w - 

.20-. 39 

Rare  DM 

w - 

.01-. 19 

• 

1 


with  a red  marker,  divide  the  duty  module  listing  into  the  above  five  parts 
and  print  the  category  titles  (or  "significance  levels")  in  the  left  margin. 


— Note  the  duty  modules  which  are  common  to  the  entire  specialty. 
Determine  why  they  are  common  modules  - that  is,  are  they  common  because  they 
are  truly  central  to  the  functions  of  this  specialty  ^ because  they  are 
skills  all  officers  should  have  or  because  the  proponent  has  listed  a routine 
task  (such  as  "be  able  to  salute")  as  a duty  module?  Make  note  of  those 
\^lch  are  central  to  the  functions  of  the  specialty. 

— Note  the  other  highly  weighted  DMS  - especially  those  rated  "essential" 
or  "Important."  Normally,  the  reason  they  have  a high  weight  is  because  they 
are  common  to  one  or  more  grades  (especially  LT  and  CPT)  but  not  to  all  grades. 
Observe  that  in  the  column  for  a given  grade,  a DM  whose  requirements  are  less 
than  xOOZ  of  the  requirements  for  that  grade  is  obviously  not  a common  duty 
module  at  that  grade.  Make  note  of  the  highly  weighted  DMs  which  you  consider 
central  or  key  to  the  functions  of  this  specialty  and  Indicate  any  exceptions, 
e.g.,  "DM  is  essential  - common  at  company  grades  but  50Z  or  less  at  field 
grades."  If  necessary,  consult  Tables  26-30  which  show  the  duty  modules 
and  their  weight  for  each  grade. 

— Going  down  the  column  for  each  grade,  note  any  deviations  from  the 
Importance  of  each  DM  to  the  specialty  as  a whole.  For  example,  a DM  might 
have  a fairly  low  weight  in  the  overall  specialty  but  be  required  in  90Z 
of  the  positions  at  the  grade  of  Colonel. 

— Check  Tables  23  or  24  and  25.  Are  the  DMs  Important  to  this  specialty 
also  highly  weighted  - or  at  least  significant  - to  OPMS/Non-OPMS  specialties 
or  the  Army  as  a whole? 

b.  SSI  - 

Fart  b.  of  the  table  lists  the  duty  modules  (by  code  number  only)  in 
the  same  order  as  is  used  in  Part  a.  ‘ 

— Note  that  any  DM  which  is  common  to  the  entire  specialty  should 
have  requirements  in  every  SSI  in  the  specialty.  If  it  does  not,  either 
there  has  been  an  error  made,  or  that  SSI  (such  as  X)  was  not  a part  of  any 
analyzed  position.  The  validity  of  any  such  SSI  (other  than  X)  would  have 
to  be  questioned  if  there  are  no  Core  or  Related  jobs  in  that  SSI.  ' 

— Note  the  distribution  of  requirements  for  other  highly  weighted  DMs. 

Is  there  a pattern,  such  as  almost  all  essential  DMs  being  concentrated  in 
a single  SSI? 

— Cross  check  against  the  proponent's  definition  of  qualification.  If 
the  proponent's  "recipe"  for  service  in  specified  SSIs  is  followed,  will  an 
officer  be  exposed  t • all  the  Important  duty  modules  in  the  specialty? 


\ 
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TA3LE  23 


OPMS  DUTY  MODULES 


This  table  lists  the  duty  modules  applicable  to  all  OFMS  specialties. 
Note  that  the  weight  of  any  given  DM  will  have  changed  from  the  weight  It 
had  in  Table  22  unless  It  la  common  to  all  OPMS  specialties. 


TABLE  24  NON-OPMS  DUTY  MODULES 


Same  as  Table  23  for  Non-OPMS  specialties. 


TABLE  25  TOTAL  ARMY  DUTY  MODULES  ' ' 


This  table  Is  a grand  total  listing  of  all  duty  modules  applicable 
to  all  duty  positlors  In  the  entire  Army.  Again,  note  that  the  weight  of 
any  given  duty  module  Is  different  from  previous  tables  unless  it  is  uommon 
to  all  positions  in  the  Army. 
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TABLES  26-30  TRAINING  METHODS 


Theta  tables  (one  for  each  grade)  list  the  duty  nodules  applicable  to 
a given  grade  and  apeclalty.  The  requirements  of  the  duty  positions  Involving 
each’DM  are  broken  down  according  to  recommended  training  type  and  alternative. 
Again,  these  tables  are  useful  as  reference  documents  as  well  as  for  providing 
the  Information  Indicated  below. 

a.  Connon/Inportant  Duty  Modules  - 

As  before,  divide  the  listing  Into  five  significance  levels  (common, 
essen.lal,  etc.).  The  weight  of  a given  duty  module  In  this  table  depends 
on  tha  percent  of  duty  positions  In  this  one  grade  which  call  for  the  DM. 

~ Note  the  common  and  other  highly  weighted  DMs  which  are  clearly 
Important  to  the  functioning  of  this  specialty.  Are  there  any  surprises  - 
DMs  which  unexpectedly  carry  a higher  or  much  lower  weight  than  one  would 
anticipate? 

— Do  the  common  DMs  make  up  a significant  portion  of  the  total  list  - 
indicating  tha  proponent  felt  there  were  few  positions  calling  for  unique 
duty  modules?  If  so,  do  you  agree? 

b.  Training  Types  and  Alternatives  - 

The  requirements  for  each  DM  are  broken  down  by  Training  Type 
(1,  2,  3)  and  total  for  each  Training  Alternative  (F,  M,  C,  etc.).  Each 
Type  Is  then  summed  In  the  right  hand  portion  of  the  table.  The  total 
requirements  for  the  DM  are  shown,  along  with  Its  percentage  of  the  total 
position  requirements  of  the  grade. 

•—  Are  the  recommended  training  methods  concentrated  In  a few  alter- 
natives? Which  ones?  Are  they  mostly  of  one  training  type?  Which  one?  Is 
It  appropriate  for  each  grade  level? 

— Are  there  any  differences  In  recommended  training  methods  between 
highly  weighted  DMs  and  low  weighted  ones?  Are  there,  for  example,  s^e 
"rare”  DMs  that  are  recommended  for  resident  military  schooling,  M?  Is 
this  reasonable,  or  does  It  represent  overkill? 

I 

~ Are  there  any  important  DMs  with  a training  method  you  don't  agree 
with  - su''h  as  a common  duty  module  recommended  for  self-study,  S? 

I 

— Would  the  DMs  rated  "significant"  or  higher  and  recommended  for  M 
represent  a valid  core  course  at  a military  school  at  this  grade  level?! 

Indicate  exceptions.  I 
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— Are  the  DMa  recojnmended  for  the  other  training  alternatives 
appropriate?  Do  you  agree,  for  example,  with  tie  ones  recommended  for  P? 

C7  E? 

— Is  there  follow-on  training  (type  2 or  3)  at  the  ’ ^ ’her  grades  for 
the  Important  DMa  acquired  at  the  lower  grades? 

~ Check  the  proponent's  definition  of  quallf Icatlon . 11  the 

specified  combination  of  assignments  and  tralnlng/schoolln;;  expose  the 
officer  to  all  the  highly  weighted  duty  modules  shotm  in  this  table?  Which 
DMs  would  not  be  acquired  by  following  the  proponent's  recipe  at  each  grade? 


TABLES  31-34  EARLY/LATE  ACCESSION 


These  tables  list  the  duty  modules  and  -training  methods  applicable  to  an 
early  or  late  accession  Into  a specialty.  Tables  31  and  32  are  for  late 
accessions  at  the  grades  of  CFT  and  MAJ  respectively.  Tables  33  and  34 
are  for  early  accessions  at  the  grades  of  LT  and  CFT  respectively.  Obviously, 
no  specialty  will  have  all  of  these  situations,  so  no  specialty  will  get  all 
of  these  tables.  Only  the  applicable  tables  will  be  provided  each  specialty 
analyst. 

Note  that  these  tables  are  basclally  In  a "Form  C"  type  format.  The 
duty  modules  are  listed  by  SSI  and  their  vleght  within  the  SSI  Is  shown. 

The  training  type  and  alternative  recommended  by  the  proponent  are  shown 
for  each  duty  module  In  the  same  way  used  on  Form  C. 

a.  Duty  Modules  - 

Since  there  are  no  requirements,  per  se,  for  late  accessions,  a DM 
weight  has  not  been  separately  calculated  for  them.  The  DM  weights  shown 
are  the  same  as  for  a normal  accession.  Again,  these  weights  are  taken 
from  the  signature  for  each  SSI. 

— Note  the  duty  modules  chosen  by  the  proponent  as  being  Important 
to  the  early/late  accession.  Do  you  agree?  Are  there  too  many  or  too  few 
DMs,  keeping  In  mind  that  the  analysis  was  done  on  a "worst  ca  " basis? 

— Note  the  weight  of  the  duty  modules.  Has  the  proponent  chosen  DMs 
^Ich  carry  a high  weight  In  the  SSI  and  specialty,  or  has  he  selected  DMs 
that  are  relatively  rare/unimportant?  As  a general  rule,  the  early/late 
accession  needs  training  In  the  most  Important  DMs,  l.e.,  those  which  are 
highly  weighted. 

— Are  all  SSIs  In  the  specialty  represented?  Is  the  training  for  the 
early/late  accession  concentrated  In  only  a few  SSIs?  Is  this  Justified? 

— Comment  on  any  restrictions  placed  on  the  assignment  and/or  training 
of  the  early/late  accession  (as  Indicated  In  the  Remarks  section  of  the 
Form  B). 


b.  Training  Methods  - 

— Are  the  training  types  and  alternatives  logical  and  appropriate  for 
an  early/late  accession? 

If  there  are  low  weight  DMs  listed,  are  they  recommended  for 
resident  military  training,  M?  Is  this  reasonable  or  Is  It  overkill? 
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— Is  experiential  training  (D  or  E)  recommended  as  a follov-on  to  j 

resident  schooling  (M»  C or  T)?  Is  any  use  made  of  other  alternatives  | 

(S,  X or  U)  where  appropriate? 

— In  summary t if  an  early/late  accession  acquired  the  listed  duty 
modules  through  the  training  methods  recommended,  would  he  be  properly 
prepared  to  function  in  the  specialty? 


TABLES  35-64  SIGNATURES  AND  COMPARISONS 


The  remaining  analyses  are  concerned  with  signatures.  The  tables  will 
display  the  Important  facts  about  one  signature  or  they  will  show  the  results 
of  a comparison  between  signatures.  In  either  case,  the  same  tabular  format 
Is  used  with  different  parts  of  It  being  filled  In  depending  on  the  use  to 
be  mads  of  the  table. 

Attached  Is  an  extract  from  a paper  which  was  written  primarily  to 
Instruct  the  computer  programmers  on  the  terminology,  mathematics,  pro- 
cedures and  outputs  of  the  RETO  requirements  determination  effort.  Among 
other  things,  this  paper  discusses  the  comparison  of  signatures,  the 
criteria  used,  the  significance  level  of  a comparison,  and  the  output  format. 
Read  this  paper  before  proceeding  to  the  analysis  requirements  presented 
below. 

A great  deal  of  computer  programming,  calculation  and  run  time  Is  Involved 
In  producing  and  comparing  signatures.  Therefore,  the  above  30  desired  tables 
will  not  all  be  available  at  the  same  time.  They  have  been  placed  In  priority, 
with  the  top  priority  being  those  signatures  and  comparisons  needed  to 
support  the  analysis  of  each  Individual  specialty.  The  lower  priority  com- 
parisons will  be  needed  for  analysis  of  groupments  of  specialties,  military 
education  levels  and  the  Army  as  a whole.  This  Part  of  the  Analysis  Plan, 
then,  covers  only  those  tables  of  Interest  to  the  specialty  analyst.  A 
great  many  more  very  Interesting  comparisons  are  possible  and  will  be 
conducted  In  due  course. 
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TABLE  35 


SPECIALTY  SIGNATURE 


This  Is  a single  signature  looV.  at  the  Important  duty  modules  In  a 
given  specialty.  The  criterion  used  requires  a I}H  to  have  a weight  of 
.40  or  above  In  order  to  be  printed  out.  In  essence,  this  list  of  duty 
modules  Is  an  abbreviated  version  of  Table  22  and  concentrates  on  the  DMs 
rated  "Important"  or  above.  The  primary  use  of  this  table  Is  as  a 
reference  dociment  In  conjunction  with  other  signatures.  No  analysis 
Is  necessary. 


TABLE  36  SPECIALTY /GRADE  SIGNATDRE 


Same  as  Table  35  for  each  grade  In  each  specialty.  Note  that  this 
table  also  Indicates  the  recommended  Training  Method  for  each  DM.  It  Is 
an  abbreviated  version  of  Tables  26-30.  Again,  no  analysis  Is  necessary. 
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TABLE  37 


OEMS  RANK  SIGNATlBiE 


This  Is  a single  signature  look  at  each  rank  In  the  OEMS  specialties 
as  a whole.  The  criterion  for  printing  out  DMs  Is  a weight  of  .20  or  above, 
and  recommended  training  methods  are  shovra.  Note  that  If  there  are  no  DMs 
at  a gl/en  grade  with  a weight  of  at  least  .20,  there  v/lll  be  no  printout 
of  the  tabular  data  (other  than  the  heading) . This  would  Indicate  that 
there  is  very  little  commonality  among  OEMS  specialties  at  that  grade  since 
no  DM  la  Involved  In  at  least  20%  of  the  duty  positions. 

This  table  will  be  used  primarily  for  the  MEL  analysis.  However,  you 
should  note  the  DMs  which  are  important  to  each  OEMS  rank  and  determine  if 
they  are  present  In  that  rank  In  your  specialty.  If  they  are  not,  or  If  a 
different  training  method  la  reconmicnded,  comment  on  the  desirability  of 
adding  them  or  'nglng  the  training  method  In  your  specialty. 


I 
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I TABLE  38  OEMS  SPECIALTY /RANK /SSI  SIGNATURE 


This  Is  a single  signature  look  at  each  SSI  In  each  rank  In  each  OPMS 
specialty.  The  criterion  for  printout  Is  a DM  weight  of  .40  or  above;  hence, 
only  the  Important,  essential  and  common  duty  modules  will  be  listed,  along 
with  a recommended  training  method.  Note  that  a common  module  In  this 
listing  Is  common  to  all  positions  In  chat  SSI,  at  that  grade.  In  chat 
specialty.  A given  DM,  then,  might  be  common  only  to  the  SSI  or  It  might 
also  be  common  to  some  higher  grouping,  like  Che  entire  grade. 

Since  this  table  looks  at  each  grade  separately.  It  gives  a more  detailed 

picture  of  the  DMs  applicable  to  each  SSI  than  did  TABLE  22,  Fart  b.  Further- 
more, Table  22  did  not  Include  training  methods.  Together,  these  two  tables 

should  allow  you  to  form  a picture  of  the  skills  that  are  central  to  each 
SSI  and  the  training  necessary  to  impart  those  skills.  Later  signature  \ 

comparisons  will  determine  what  is  unique  about  each  SSI,  as  v/ell  as  what 
It  has  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  specialty,  and  will  test  the  validity 
of  multiple  SSIs  in  the  specialty. 

Hake  any  appropriate  comments  on  SSI  skills  and  training. 


TABLE  39  COMMAND  SIGNATURE 


This  Is  a single  signature  look  at  the  duty  modules  which  are  Important 
to  command  positions  at  each  rank  In  each  0?MS  specialty.  The  weight 
criterion  Is  .40  or  above,  and  reccmmended  training  methods  are  shown. 

Again  note  that  a common  module  on  this  listing  might  be  common  only  to 
command  positions  or  It  might  also  be  common  to  higher  groupings  that 
Include  the  command  positions.  Later  signature  comparisons  will  show  what 
Is  unique  about  command  jobs. 

— Note  the  DMs  applicable  and  Important  to  command  at  each  grade. 

Do  you  agree  with  the  proponent's  analysis?  Are  any  DMs  missing  that  you 
believe  should  be  on  the  list  or  any  DMs  listed  that  you  consider  Inappropriate? 

— Mote  the  recommended  training  method  for  each  DM.  Is  there  a 
pattern  at  each  grade,  l.e.,  mostly  M or  E?  Do  you  agree  with  the  proponent? 

— Is  there  a pattern  of  skills  required  as  grade  Increases?  Are 
the  same  things  Important  kO  the  battalion  commander  as  to  the  company 
commander?  Do  the  training  methods  tend  more  toward  alternative  E at  the 
higher  grades? 

— Check  the  DMs  on  this  table  against  the  list  In  Table  22.  Are  the 
highly  weighted  skills  necessary  for  command  also  highly  weighted  In  the 
specialty  as  a whole?  It  Is  possible,  for  example,  that  a DM  could  carv  • 
a weight  of  .90  In  Table  39,  and  thus  be  essential  to  command  jobs,  Tvhile 
Its  weight  In  Table  22  Is  only  .10  - Indication  that  It  Is  a rare  skill 
in  the  specialty  as  a whole.  The  Important  thing  here  Is  that  some 
positions,  such  as  command,  make  up  only  a small  part  of  the  specialty  and 
their  DMs  may  not  carry  much  weight;  but  the  skills  Involved  In  those 
positions  may  nevertheless  be  highly  Important.  This  fact  must  be  con- 
sidered In  deciding  whether  or  not  It  Is  "overkill"  to  train  all  officers 
on  low  weighted  DMs. 
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TABLE  40  OPMS  SPECIALTY  COMPARISON 


This  table  presents  the  results  of  a comparison  between  the  signature 
of  each  OPMS  specialty  and  the  signature  of  all  other  OPMS  specialties  taken 
as  a group.  It  shows  the  duty  modules  that  these  signatures  have  la  common, 
and  It  shows  what  Is  unique  about  the  specialty  under  consideration.  Tlie 
significance  level  for  printout  Is  lOZ  or  higher  for  commonality  and  20Z  or 
higher  for  uniqueness. 

a.  CommohalltY  - 

— Did  the  actual  significance  level  attained  meet,  exceed,  or  fall 
short  of  the  specified  level  for  commonality?  VThat  Is  the  actual  Z of 
com-onallty  which  this  specialty  has  with  the  rest  of  the  OPMS  specialties 
Z)7  What  Z of  commonality  does  the  rest  of  the  OPMS  specialties  have 
with  this  specialty  (S2  Z)?  Comment. 

— Note  the  DMs  listed  as  common.  What  skills  are  Important  to  this 
specialty  and  to  all  other  OPMS  specialties? 

b.  Uniqueness  - 

--  Was  the  specified  significance  level  attained?  What  Is  the  actual 
Z of  DMs  in  this  specialty  which  are  unique  to  It  and  meet  the  Indicated 
criterion? 


— Note  the  DMs  listed  as  unique.  Characterize  the  skills  which  set 
this  specialty  apart  from  all  other  OPMS  specialties. 

— Based  on  the  attained  levels  of  commonality  and  uniqueness,  comment 
on  the  degree  of  specialization  required  for  an  officer  to  function  In  this 
specialty.  Would  It,  for  example,  be  a difficult  specialty  to  master  as  an 
alternate  specialty?  Is  a great  deal  of  specialized  training  required?  etc. 
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TABLE  41  SPECIALTY/RANK/ARM  COMPARISON 


This  Is  a comparison  of  each  rank  In  a specialty  with  the  corresponding 
rank  In  the  arm  as  a whole.  For  example,  CPTS  of  Infantry  will  be  compared 
with  CPTs  In  the  rest  of  the  combat  arms.  Common  and  unique  DMs  will  be 
determined  for  each  signature  and  recommended  training  methods  will  be  Indi- 
cated. The  specified  level  of  significance  In  all  cases  Is  20Z  or  higher. 

a.  Cnraasnalltv  - 

— Was  the  specified  level  of  significance  attained?  Note  the  actual 
Z of  commonality  between  the  signatures.  Comment. 

— Note  the  common  DMs.  What  skills  are  required  by  this  rank  In  this 
specialty  which  are  also  required  by  this  rank  In  the  rest  of  the  arm? 

— Note  the  recommended  training  methods.  Is  this  specialty  out  of 
step  with  the  rest  of  the  .rm  In  the  way  It  imparts  the  common  skills?  Is 
this  reasonable? 

b.  Uniqueness  - 

— Was  the  specified  significance  level  attain ^id?  Note  the  actual  Z 
of  unique  DMs  (which  reet  the  Indicated  criterion)  In  this  grade  and 
specialty  (S^  Z)  and  the  rest  of  the  arm  ($2  Z). 

— What  kinds  of  skills  and  training  methods  set  this  specialty  apart 
frtm  other  OFMS  specialties  at  rank?  What  Is  unique  about  it? 

— What  Is  unique  about  the  rest  of  this  arm  - minus  this  specialty? 

— Judging  from  the  various  significance  levels,  common  and  unique, 
does  it  have  a lot  In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  arm  or  Is  It  so  unique  as 
to  suggest  It  should  be  In  some  other  arm?  Is  a lot  of  specialized  training 
required  for  this  grade  and  specialty  that  could  not  be  Included  In  a 
course  for  the  officers  In  this  arm  as  a whole  at  this  grade  level? 
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TABLE  42  OFrtS  COMMAND  COMPARISON 


This  is  a comparison  of  the  signature  for  command  jobs  at  each  rank  In 
the  OPMS  specialties  as  a whole  against  the  signature  for  all  other  positions 
In  that  rank.  The  DMs  unique  to  command  at  that  rank  will  be  determined, 
along  with  the  recommended  training  method.  The  significance  level  Is  set 
at  OZ  or  above  so  that  any  command-unique  DMs  will  be  printed  out. 

— A a minimum,  duty  module  A-3  should  be  listed.  Make  note  of  any 
others  at  each  rank,  along  with  the  training  method  and  requirements. 

— From  the  attained  significance  level,  would  you  conclude  that  the 
skills  required  for  command  at  each  grade  are  distinctly  unique  compared 
to  other  types  of  Jobs? 

— Are  the  command  skills  generally  Imparted  through  schooling  or 
experience  at  each  grade? 
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TABLE  43  SPECIALTY/RANK/ARM  COMMAND  COMPARISON 


This  Is  a comparison  of  the  signature  for  command  j bs  at  each  rank  In 
each  specialty  against  the  signature  for  command  jobs  at  the  same  rank  In 
the  rest  of  the  arm  as  a whole.  For  example,  command  jobs  of  Infantry  CPTs 
will  be  compared  with  command  jobs  of  CPTs  In  all  the  rest  of  the  combat 
arms  taken  as  a group.  Common  and  unique  DMs  for  each  signature  will  be 
determined,  and  recommended  training  methods  will  be  Indicated.  The 
significance  level  Is  again  set  at  OZ  or  above. 


—•  This  table  allows  each  specialty  to  see  how  Its  command  jobs 
resemble  or  differ  from  corresponding  command  jobs  In  the  other  specialties 
In  each  arm  and  to  compare  the  training  methods  recommended. 

— Since  this  table  Is  the  same  as  Table  41  - except  that  It  la  con- 
cerned only  with  command  positions  - It  should  be  analyzed  In  the  same  way. 
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'ABLE  A A EQUIVALENT  SPECIALTIES  COMPARISON 


This  Is  a "curve  fit"  type  of  comparison  between  each  specialty  and 
each  of  the  other  specialties  in  its  arm.  The  ccnparisoa  will  show  whether 
or  not  the  two  specialties  Involve  the  same  duty  modules  with  about  the 
same  degree  of  Importance  Cweight) . The  only  printout  will  be  the:  Header 
information  since  the  orly  fact  of  Interest  is  the  degree  to  r/hich  the 
specialties  resemble  each  other.  This  can  be  determined  from  the  attained 
level  of  sigrlf icance,  as  follows: 

— If  the  comparison  attains  a "high"  level  of  significance  {AO-59%) 
or  above,  the  two  specialties  could  be  characterized  as  Equivalent . 

A "medium"  level  (20-39%)  indicates  the  specialties  are  SlmiJa^. 

A "l.v"  level  (10-19%)  Indicates  the  specialties  are  Related. 

A "doubtful"  level  (0-9%)  indicates  the  specialties  are  Dissimilar . 

— Make  note  of  the  other  specialties  that  fall  in  each  of  the  above 
categories.  Any  of  them  rated  as  equivalent  should  be  looked  at  closely 
as  possible  candidates  for  combining  with  this  specialty. 
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This  Is  s comparison  of  each  specialty  In  an  am  against  all  the  rest 
of  the  am  as  a group.  It  shows  the  duty  nodules  that  the  signatures  have 
[ in  conmon,  and  It  shows  what  is  imlque  about  the  given  specialty.  The 
specified  significance  level  Is  20Z  or  higher. 

This  comparison  Is  slnllar  to  thst  conducted  for  Table  40,  except 
that  each  specialty  la  compared  to  Its  am  rather  than  OPMS  specialties  as 
a whole.  The  analysis  for  this  table  should  answer  the  same  sort  of  questions 
posed  for  Table  40. 
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TABLE  50  SPECIALTY/SSI  COMPARISON 

: 

I 

This  la  a comparison  of  each  SSI  In  a specialty  against  all  other  duty  ^ 

positions  In  that  specialty.  It  shows  the  duty  nodules  that  these  signatures  \ 

have  in  common,  and  It  shows  what  la  unique  about  the  SSI  under  consideration. 

Training  methodr  are  Indicated  In  each  case.  The  specified  significance 
lavsl  Is  20Z. 

This  table  adds  to  the  picture  of  each  SSI  provided  by  Tables  22  and  38.  , 

Zt  looks  at  the  SSI  across  all  grades,  determines  the  DMs  the  SSI  shares 
with  the  rest  of  the  specialty,  and  shows  the  skills  that  are  unique  to  the 
SSI. 

— A high  degree  of  commonality  In  this  comparison  might  Indicate  that 
the  SSZs  In  the  specialty  are  really  not  very  different  from  one  another 
and  that  the -division  of  the  specialty  Into  SSIs  Is  rather  artificial.  This 
possibility  will  be  explored  further  In  Table  59.  Comment  on  any  indications 
of  this. 

Conversely,  an  SSI  which  Is  highly  unique,  with  almost  no  commonality 
in  this  corparlson,  may  not  belong  In  this  particular  specialty.  It  may. 

In  fact,  be  a candidate  for  creation  of  a new  and  separate  specialty.  Comment 
on  any  Indications  of  this. 


TABLE  57  RANK/NEXT  RANK  COMPARISON 


This  Is  a comparison  of  each  rank  with  the  next  higher  rank  In  each 
specialty.  The  duty  modules  unique  to  each  signature  are  shown.  The 
specified  significance  level  Is  202. 

This  compa; Ison  shows  the  duty  modules  which  make  each  rank  different 
from  adjacent  ran'.Ji.  It  pinpoints  the  skills  that  must  be  Imparted  at  a 
given  rank  because  they  have  not  been  acquired  at  the  previous  rank  In  the 
specialty  and/or  will  not  be  acquired  at  the  next  rank. 

This  table  should  be  used  In  examining  the  content  of  training  at  each 
grade  In  the  specialty  and  the  proponent's  definition  of  qualification  at 
that  grade. 
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; This  Is  a cuzve  fit  comparison  between  each  SSI  and  each  of  the  other 

( SSIs  in  a specialty.  The  comparison  will  test  the  validity  of  having  / 

; multiple  SSIs  In  the  specialty  by  Identifying  the  SSIs  that  are  equivalent 

I to  another.  Only  the  header  Information  will  be  printed  out.  The  attained 

! significance  level  will  be  used  to  categorize  the  SSIs  as  equivalent, 

similar,  related,  or  dissimilar  In  the  same  way  as  was  used  on  Table  44. 

i ■ ■ 

I — ■ Make  note  of  the  categories  which  the  SSIs  fall  Into  In  this 

, specialty.  Use  this  Information  In  conjunction  with  all  previous  tables 

to  complete  your  analysis  of  SSIs. 
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REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 


iVNNEX  L 

OFFICER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  SURVEY 

1.  PURPOSE.  To  provide  a report  and  limited  analysis  of  the 
data  collected  employing  the  Officer  Education  and  Training 
Survey. 

2.  MAJOR  RETO  DATA  COLLECTION  EFFORT.  One  of  two  complementary 
major  RETO  data  collection  efforts,  the  survey  was  designed  to 
obtain  views  of  representative  Active  Army  officer  populations 
relative  to  individual  officer  professional  development  needs. 

a.  SURVEYED  POPULATIONS.  The  Officer  Personnel  Management 
System  (OPMS)  commissioned  officer  and  the  warrant  officer 
versions  ware  the  first  two  survey  versions  developed.  The 
Army  Medical  Department  (AMEDD)  and  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
(JAG)  commissioned  officer  versions  were  added  soon  thereafter. 
Because  of  current  Chaplain  survey  data  already  available,  only 
a short  survey  for  Chaplains  was  conducted  at  six  Army  instal- 
lations. 


b.  SAMPLE  SIZES . Responses  were  obtained  from  direct  mail- 
ing of  the  survey  packets  to  the  officers  concerned  and  were  in 
sufficient  quantities  that  responses  represent  11.8  percent  of 
Active  Army  commissioned  (OPMS)  officers  and  11.7  percent  of 
Active  Army  warrant  officers  serving  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 
Figures  on  the  other  survey  versions  are  reported  in  the  annexes 
relating  specifically  to  those  officer  populations. 

3.  REPORT  CONTENTS.  This  annex  reports  only  on  the  commissioned 
(OPMS)  and  warrant  officer  versions  of  the  survey,  with  reports 
on  the  other  versions  to  be  found  in  the  annexes  devoted  to  the 
Army  Medical  Department,  the  Judge  Advocate  General  Corps,  and 
the  Chaplains  Corps,  respectively. 


2 Appendixes 

1.  Officer  Education  and  Training  Survey,  Final  Report 

2.  Officer  Education  and  Training  Survey,  "Houston  Team"  Input 
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REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  FOR  OFFICERS 


APPEIOIX  1 

OFFICER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  SURVEY  FINAL  REPORT 
* TO  ANNEX  L 

O-TTCER  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  SURVEY 
INTRODUCTION 


The  Re\dew  of  Education  and  Training  of  Officers  (RETO) 
was  begun  In  August  1977  under  the  chairmanship  of  Major  (than 
Brigadier)  General  Benjamin  L.  Harrison.  RETO  was  assigned 
the  folloi^ng  mission: 

. Determine  officer  training  and  education  requirements 
based  on  Army  missions  and  Individual  career  develop- 
ment needs.  Based  on  those  requirements,  dev'^lop 
training  and  education  policies  and  programs  v/hich 
combine  self-development,  unit  development,  and  Insti- 
tutional development  in  a phased  schedule  from  pre- 
commlssionlng  or  pre-appointment  training  through 
career  completion.  Develop  these  programs  with  the 
prospect  of  implementation  In  a constrained  resource 
environment;  present  the  programs  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  Army  for  approval  and  coordinate  the  integra- 
tion of  approved  programs  into  the  FY  80-84  Program. 

Two  major  data  collection  efforts  were  undertaken  to 
determine  Army  mission  needs  and  individual  officer  professional 
development  needs  from  the  perspective  of  career  specialty 
proponents  and  of  Individual  officers.  Insofar  is  possible, 
each  effort  reinforced  and  complemented  the  other. 

The  first  data  collection  effort  involved  the  analysis  by 

career  specialty  and  rank  of  every  officer  duty  position  In  the 
Army;  first,  to  determine  Inherent  duty  requirements  by  task 
clusters  (duty  modules)  and,  second,  best  training  and  educa- 
tion methods.  The  second  data  collection  effort  was  the  Officer 
Education  and  Training  Survey,  designed  to  obtain  views  of 
representative  samples  of  individual  Active  Army  officers 
relative  to  individual  officer  professional  development  needs. 
The  Officer  Education  and  Training  Survey  is  the  subject  of 
the  pages  that  follow. 
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Research  Methodology 


To  assist  the  RETO  team  In  survey  design,  Implementation, 
and  analysis,  the  services  of  three  highly  respected  Doctors  of 
Philosophy  from  the  University  of  Houston  (Texas were  obtained. 
The  University  of  Houston  researchers  met  with  members  of  the 
Army  RETO  team  to  develop  Ideas  and  hypotheses.  The  Army  team 
then  developed  probable  survey  Items,  which  were  screened, 
revised  for  clarity  and  technical  correctness,  and  sequenced  by 
the  Houston  team.  AJ.l  survey  items  were  of  the  multiple-choice, 
closed-end  type . 


Design  and  writing  of  the  basic  survey  Instrument  was 
completed  on  21  October  1977,  permitting  pretest  of  the  instru- 
ment on  a small  sample  of  officers  at  each  commissioned  and 
warrant  rank  at  Fort  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland  on  26  and  27 
October  1977.  Officers  participating  In  the  pretest  were  asked 
to  make  comments  on  the  survey  Instrument  (wording  of  questions, 
expressions  of  clarity,  etc.)  directly  on  the  questionnaire 
booklet.  Further,  these  officers  were  Interviewed  as  they 
completed  the  pretest  to  be  sure  that  all  of  their  comments 
had  been  received  and  understood  by  the  pretest  team.  Sub- 
sequent to  the  pretest,  changes  In  wording  were  made  In  some 
survey  Items  and  other  survey  Items  were  deleted. 

Two  versions  of  the  survey  were  developed  Initially: 

Che  Officer  Personnel  Management  System  (OPMS)  commissioned 
officer  and  the  warrant  officer  versions.  The  Army  Medical 
Department  (AMEDD)  and  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps 
(JAGC)  commissioned  officer  versions  were  added  soon  thereafter. 
In  view  of  two  surveys  to  obtain  individual  Chaplain  profes- 
sional development  Information  conducted  within  the  18  months 
Just  prior  to  the  RETO  survey  effort,  no  Chaplain  commissioned 
officer  version  was  developed.  A short  survey,  however,  was 
conducted  later  for  Chaplains  at  six  Army  Installations. 

Only  analysis  of  the  Initial  two  versions — the  OPMS  com- 
missioned officer  and  the  warrant  officer  versions — Is  des- 
cribed In  this  report. 

Officers  to  be  surveyed  were  chosen  by  random  probability 
methods.  In  the  case  of  the  Initial  two  survey  versions,  which 
Involved  the  two  largest  of  the  four  officer  populations  con- 
cerned, selections  employed  the  last  four  digits  of  officer 
Social  Security  Numbers  and  were  generated  by  computer.  In 
recognition  of  the  time  constraints  Involved,  survey  booklets 
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were  mailed  direccly  to  the  oftlcerc  selected  for  partici- 
pation. Because  direct  mall  surveys  historically  have  had 
low  response  rates,  large  sample  populations  were  selected, 
as  Table  1 indicates. 

Response  rates  were  high,  in  comparison  to  previous 
direct  mail  sur/cy  efforts,  and  provided  a sample  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  reliable  statistically  for  both  the  OPMS  commissioned 
and  warrant  officer  versions.  Further  description  of  the  sample 
for  each  of  ttiese  two  versions  can  be  found  in  the  chapter  of 
this  report  specifically  addressing  that  survey  version.  A 
copy  of  each  of  the  two  survey  version  booklets  has  been  Included 
at  the  end  of  the  appropriate  chapter,  as  well.  All  question- 
naires were  completed  anonymously,  so  that  respondents  could 
not  be  identified. 


tahle  1* 

Sample  Size  and  He turn  Rate 

Tersi on 

Forwarded 

Returned 

Opening  ^ of 

Date  Universe 

Closing  % of  % 

Date  Forwarded  Universe 

CPUS 

Comrni  s- 

eionsd 

Officer 

»va  rrant 
Officer 

10  Nov  77  21.9% 

10  Nov  77  24.5% 

1 Dec  77  53.5%  11.8% 

1 Dec  77  47.6%  11.7% 

•Act 

ive  Army  Officers,  0-1  through  0-6  and  W-1  through  H'-4. 

Data  were  collected  on  mark-sense,  standard  Army  answer  sheets 
and  read  directly  into  the  computer.  Because  only  15  working  days 
could  be  allocated  between  the  date  survey  packets  were  forwarded 
and  the  cutoff  date  for  response  data  reduction,  a significant 
number  of  survey  responses  were  received  after  the  cutoff  date. 

For  the  OPMS  commissioned  officer  version,  late  responses 
accounted  for  15.8  percent  of  those  forwarded;  for  the  warrant 
officer  version,  12.2  percent.  Were  these  .late  responses  to  have 
been  included  in  the  figures  displayed  in  Table  1.  "percent  of 
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universe  returned"  would  Increase  from  11.8  to  15.2  percent  for 
OPMS  commissioned  officers;  and  from  11.7  to  14. percent  for 
warrant  officers.  "Percent  of  forwarded"  would  Increase  from 

53.5  to  69.3  percent  for  OPMS  commissioned  officers;  and  from 

47.6  to  59.8  for  warrant  officers 

Late  responses  for  both  versions  have  been  analyzed  since, 
and  only  one  difference  of  i\ny  significance  was  revealed  between 
those  responses  received  before  the  cutoff  date  and  those  received 
after  It.  !rhe  difference  relates  to  the  geographical  location 
of  the  respondents. 

As  would  be  expected,  those  coFimlssloned  officers  who  are 
part  of  the  late  sample  are  much  mere  likely  to  be  stationed  out- 
side the  continental  United  States.  Thus,  In  the  first  group  of 
respondents,  12.3  percent  were  stationed  In  Europe  at  the  time 
of  the* survey,  as  compared  to  43.5  percent  of  the  late  group. 
Further,  while  78.5  percent  of  the  early  sample  were  CONUS 
assigned,  such  was  the  case  for  only  46.8  pecLent  of  the  late 
sample . 

A similar  pattern  Is  found  for  ’..arrant  officers.  In  the 
early  respondent  group,  65.9  percent  were  assigned  at  the  time 
of  the  survey  within  CONUS,  as  compared  to  39.0  percent  in  the 
late  group.  While  21.3  percent  of  the  early  group  reported 
Europe  as  their  assigned  location  at  the  time  of  the  survey, 

45.7  percent  of  the  late  group  reported  a European  location. 

The  chapters  that  follow  In  this  report  address  only  those 
commissioned  and  warrant  officer  responses  received  before  the 
cutoff  date  of  1 December  1977.  Analysis  of  cross  tabulations 
or  frequency  distributions  was  the  principal  methods  of  analysis. 


Bibliographical  Notes  ^ 

1.  Chief  of  Staff  Memorandum  77-5,  31  August  1977,  subject: 

Officer  Training  and  Education.  1 

2.  David  Gottlieb,  PhD,  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 

Richard  C.  Stephens,  PhD,  Institute  for  Urban  Studies;  and 
David  W.  Brady,  PhD,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  University 
of  Houston,  Houston,  Texas.  i 
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CHAPTER  I.  ANALYSIS  0? 

COMMISSIONED  OFFICER  (OPMS)  SURVEY  VERSION 

The  data  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  based  upon  responses 
to  a paper  and  pencil  questionnaire  version  of  the  Officer  Educa- 
tion and  Training  Survey  received  fryra  7,787  Active  Army  com- 
missioned officers  managed  under  the  Officer  Personnel  Manage- 
ment System  (OPMS) . 


The  Respondents 

When  compared  with  the  current  total  number  of  Active  Army 
commissioned  officers  managed  under  OPMS,^  the  survey  sample 
represents  11.8  percent  of  the  OPMS  commissioned  officer  universe 
(7,787  of  66,147). 

Tabje  I-l,  following,  provides  a comparison  by  rank  of  the 
sample  with  the  universe  and  reveals  that  the  sample  was  under- 
represented at  the  rank  of  lieutenant  by  7.9  percent;  near 
perfect  for  captains;  and  somewhat  overrepresented  for  the 
three  highest  ranks  (4.2,  3.4,  and  2.0  percent,  respectively). 

Table  1-2,  a comparison  of  the  survey  sample  by  component 
with  the  universe,  shows  that  the  sample  was  overrepresented  by 
officers  in  the  Regular  Army,  when  compared  to  responding  Army 
Reserve  officers.  A 7.3  percent  overdraw  of  Regular  Army  officers, 
with  a corresponding  7.3  percent  underrepresentation  of  Army 
Reserve  officers,  is  indicated. 

At  the  time  of  participation  ±i  this  survey,  the  majority  of 
respondents  (78.5%)  were  static ’^d  in  the  continental  United 
States;  12.3  percent,  in  the  European  area  (including  the  Middle 
East);  4.7  percent,  in  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  or  Panama 
(Canal  Zone);  4.3  percent  in  the  Paclf'c  area  (including  Korea); 
and  Che  remainder  (.2%)  in  other  locations. 

Table  1-3  is  a distribution  of  the  respondents  by  grade  and 
by  primary  specialty.  Forty-five  specialties  are  included  in  the 
table.  The  46th,  Specialty  Code  70  (Logistics  Management),  is  not 
included  because  it,  alone,  of  all  the  specialties,  has  no  assigned 
assets.  An  officer  carries  the  specialty  only  while  serving  in 
designated  positions.  Two  listed  specialties.  Atomic  Energy  (52) 
and  Public  Affairs  (46)  are  not  represented  among  the  respondents. 
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TABLE  1»1 


CompTlaon  by  Rank,  3ar:pl<>  with  L'nlvarag 


Rank 

3acrle 

Universe 

Semple  Less  Univsrse 
Difference 

II  nil  1 !■  «■ 

i ■ 



/• 

Lieutenants 

18.7 

26,6 

-7.9 

Captains 

55.8 

5>.7 

/o.l 

Majors 

22.8 

18.6 

/h,2 

Lieutenant  Colonels 

17.2 

1J.6 

/5.^ 

Colonels 

7.5 

5.5 

/2.0 

TABLE  1-2 

1 CoiLp»rl«on  hy  Comron«nt,  Sample  with 

Unlverae 

1 

Coeponsnt 

Sample 

Universe 

Semple  Less  Universe 
Difference 

Regular  Army 

i 

6%6 

5 

58.5 

/r.5 

Army  Reserve 

55.8 

he,  9 

-7.5 

Army  Ifotional  Cuard  1 

.6 

.6 

«s 

TVenty-one  specialties  each  are  represented  by  less  than  1 percent 
of  the  respondents.  Ten  specialties  each  are  represented  by  more 
than  1 and  less  than  2 percent  of  the  respondents. 

Table  1-4  provides  a distribution  of  respondents  by  basic 
branch.  All  branches  are  represented  among  the  respondents;  four 
are  represented  by  less  than  5 percent. 

Table  1-5  gives  a distribution  of  respondents  by  major  coinnand. 
Almost  one-third  were  assigned  to  Forces  Command  when  they  partici- 
pated in  the  survey;  more  than  one-fourth,  to  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command;  and  more  than  one-tenth  to  U.S.  Army,  Europe. 
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TABUC 

1-5  (oentlnued) 

1 Distribution  of  Respondents 

by  Primary  Specialty 

1 

Sp#olalt7 

Orada 

mi# 

i 

01 

If 

02 

If 

04 

If 

o6 

If 

ALL 

IT 

Operations  Resaaroh/ 
Systems  Analysis 

k9 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.1 

.5 

.2 

.1 

Personnel  Administra- 
tion and  Adminis- 
trative Management ■ 

42 

5.1 

A.7 

5.7 

2.6 

1.6 

.2 

5.0 

Personnel  Management 

41 

1.4 

2.8 

5.1 

5.0 

2.6 

2.4 

2.6 

PetroleuB  Management 

81 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.2 

.9 

Procurement 

97 

.0 

.2 

.1 

.5 

.2 

1.5 

.9 

Publio  Affairs 

48 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

Research  and  Develop- 
ment 

51 

•0 

.4 

.0 

.1 

.7 

1.1 

.5 

Supply  Management 

92 

1.4 

2.7 

5.0 

4.5 

4,0 

2.5 

9.9 

Taetical/Strat  >gio 
Intelligence 

55 

4.4 

5.9 

5.A 

2.9 

5.tf 

1.9 

9.9 

Tank/Sround  Mobility 
Materiel  Management 

77 

U9 

2.5 

1.7 

.9 

.7 

.5 

1.9 

Traffic  Management 

66 

.2 

.1 

.5 

.5 

.9 

.4 

.4 

Transportation 

Management 

95 

.0 

.1 

.5 

2.5 

2.0 

2.7 

1.2 

The  largest  single  group  of  respondents  was  assigned  to  combat 
units  (20. 6Z):  followed  by  training  activities,  Including  service 
school  staff  and  faculty  (18. 5Z);  corps  or  higher  level  staff. 
Including  major  commands,  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army;  etc. 
(15.9%);  recruiting,  ROIC,  and  Readiness  Regions  (8,8%) ; conbat 
service  support  units  (8.8%);  combat  support  units  (8.2%);  garrison/ 
Installation  staff  (7.7%);  and  other  activities  or  units  (11.5%). 
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Diutrlbutinn  of  Raonondonta 

by  Eaalo 

Branch 

Grade 

Baale  Branch 

01 

02 

03 

0-4 

05 

C6 

ALL 

> 

-77 

/• 

- y 

Infantry 

16.6 

18.5 

20.9 

20.6 

22.7 

29.3 

21.2 

field  Artillery 

10.6 

12.3 

11.7 

14.1 

14.9 

17.2 

13.2 

Armor 

11.3 

11.1 

9.8 

8.8 

8.7 

8.4 

9.6 

Signal  Oorpe 

10.4 

9.1 

8.0 

7.6 

4.9 

6.3 

7.6 

Military  Intalllgonoe 

9.1 

6.5 

7.6 

7.8 

5.8 

3.9 

7.0 

Corpe  of  Enginsera 

8.6 

9.3 

6.4 

5.9 

6.9- 

7.6 

6.9 

Adjutant  Oanarala  Corpa 

<5.9 

7.3 

7.0 

6.2 

^.3 

1.6 

6.0 

Ordnance  Oorpa 

3.9 

6.0 

6.0 

5.3 

7.9 

^.9 

5.9 

TrAnaportatlon  Corpa 

4.0 

5.6 

6.0 

6.3 

6.1 

6.9 

5.9 

Air  Dafanaa  Artillery 

‘*.9 

2.7 

5.'^ 

5.6 

6.1 

5.8 

5.2 

Quartanaaatar  Corpa 

3.2 

4.2 

3.8 

5.1 

5.3 

4.0 

^.3 

Military  Police  Corpa 

4.7 

3.7 

^.3 

2.7 

3.0 

1.6 

3.5 

finanoa 

3.9 

2.4 

1.9 

2.1 

1.2 

.9 

2.0 

Chemical  Corpa 

2.0 

1.3 

1.2 

1.9 

2.2 

1.6 

1.6 

More  than  one-half  (57.5%)  of  the  respondents  received  their 
comialsslon  through  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC)  ; followed 
by  21.8  percent.  Officer  Candidate  School  (OCS);  14.2  percent,  U.S. 
Military  Academy  (USMA) ; 5.8  percent,  direct  appointments;  and  .8 
percent,  other  means. 

Hie  vast  majority  of  respondents  wete  men  (96.7%);  eight  out 
of  ten  (83.0%)  were  married  and  13.7  percent  were  single  (including 
divorced,  separated,  widowed,  or  never  married).  More  women  than 
men,  proportionately,  wore  single  (2.1%  of  3.3%  versus  13.7%  of 
96.7%). 
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TABlig  1-3 


Distribution  of  Roepondanba  by  Malor  Command 


Poross  Ooasuind 

U.  S.  Forces,  Korea/ 

Eighth  Amy  (Korea) 

5.5^ 

Training  and  Dao^rins 

26,^% 

I.AJC 

Command 

Oommunieatlens  Command 

U*  S.  Army,  Buropa 

10,9% 

Support  Command,  Hawaii 

1.05^ 

Military  Di strict , 

U*  S*  Amy,  Japani  Health 

19.8)6 

Vashingten 

Sarvioos  Command;  other 

Nine  out  of  ten  respondents  (91. 7Z)  were  White;  5.2  percent. 
Black;  1.3  percent,  Mexlcan-Amerlcans , Puerto  Ricans,  or  of  other 
Hispanic  extraction;  .92,  Aslan-Amerlcan ; and  the  remainder  (1.0%) 
identified  themselves  as  of  a racial  or  ethnic  background  other 
than  the  foregoing. 

Highest  levels  of  military  education  achieved  by  the  respond- 
ents are  shown  by  the  following  distribution  figures:  Basic  Course — 
27.6  percent;  Advanced  Course — 39.3  percent;  U.S,  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  (USACGSC)  or  equivalent  (including  nonresident 
and  constructive  credit) — 27.2  percent;  and  senior  service  college 
(including  nonresident  and  constructive  credit) — 6.0  percent. 

A review  of  the  formal  civilian  educational  accomplishments 
of  respondentc  reveals  that  99.9  percent  had  accomplished  some 
college  work  and  that  96.2  percent  held  at  least  the  baccalaureate 
degree  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Almost  1 percent  (.9%)  had 
earned  che  doctorate  degree;  37.3  percent  held  a masters  degree. 

The  Chemical  Corps  was  represented  by  the  highest  percentage 
of  members  holding  masters  or  doctorate  degrees  (47.2%);  Armor,  the 
lowest  (31.0%).  Air  Defense  Artillery  (39.4%)  and  the  Chemical  Corps 
(39.1%)  were  represented  by  the  highest  proportions  of  respondents 
having  completed  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
and  senior  service  college,  or  their  equivalents;  Finance  (14.9%) 
and  the  Adjutant  General's  Corps  (20.9%)  had  the  lowest  represen- 
tation . I 

i Discussion  of  Response  Data 

Table  1-6  provides  a distribution  of  responses  to  the  question, 
"Do  you  plan  to  make  the  Army  a career?'  (That  is,  20  or  more  years 
of  service?)"  Only  7.4  percent  of  the  respondents  reported  that 
they  do  not)  plan  to  make  the  Army  a career.  Thirteen  percent  (13.1%) 
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had  made  no  decision  and  28.0  percent,  while  Indicating  that  they 
do  plan  on  making  the  Army  a career,  had  not  determined  when  they 
will  retire.  Almost  one-fourth  (23.62)  stated  that  they  will, 
or  will  be  required  to,  retire  after  completing  20  years  of 
service.  Twelve  percent  plan  on  retiring  between  the  20th  and 
26th  year;  and  the  remaining  16.0  percent  plan  to  retire  after  26 
or  more  years  of  service.  More  than  1 In  10  (13.32)  of  company 
grade  respondents  Indicated  that  they  do  not  plan  an  Army  career; 
24.9  percent  of  all  field  grade  respondents  stated  that  they  plan 
to  retire  at  20  years.  Twenty-eight  percent  of  all  respondents 
expressed  an  Intention  to  remain  In  the  Army  beyond  20  years. 


TABLE 

Plans  for  an 

1-6 

Army  Career 

RESPONSE 

2LT 

ILT 

IT 

CPT 

“T 

Rank 

HAJ 

IT 

LTC 

% 

COL 

T" 

ALL 

% 

Yes,  but  undecided 
when  to  retire 

20.0 

21.3 

30.1 

33.5 

30.2 

14.4 

28,0 

Yes,  plan  to  retire 
at  20  years 

7.2 

8.6 

30.2 

37.9 

18.3 

.9 

23.6 

Yes,  plan  to  retire 
after  26  years  or 
more 

7.2 

7.7 

8.4 

9.9 

22,4 

76.2 

16.0 

Have  made  no  career 
decision 

40.3 

38.9 

15.9 

).I 

.1 

.4 

13.1 

Yes,  plan  to  retire 
between  20  and  26 
years 

3.4 

3.0 

6.3 

16.1 

28.8 

8.1 

12.0 

No,  do  not  plan  an 
Army  career 

21.8 

20.5 

9.0 

1.6 

.1 

.0 

7.4 

Table  1-7  provides  a distribution  of  responses  to  the  question, 
"Given  normal  career  progression,  what  Is  the  highest  rank  you 
expect  to  attain?"  Fifteen  percent  (15.52)  of  all  respondents 
expect  to  achieve  general  officer  status;  40.5  percent  expect  to 
be  promoted  to  colonel;  and  34.0  percent  expect  to  achieve  the 
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TABLE  1-7 

Hi  Rhea t Rank  Expeotad 

I 

j 

Current  Rank 

j 

Expected 

1 

Rank 

2LT 

ILT 

CRT 

MAJ 

LTC 

COL 

ALL 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Major 

13.4 

10.0 

13.9 

14.3 

- 

- 

10.1 

i 

! 

Lieutenant 

i 

! 

Colonel 

24.5 

28.0 

39.2 

41.5 

36.1 

- 

34.0 

i 

i 

Colonel 

37.0 

34,5 

31.9 

35.3 

53.6 

77.9 

40.5 

i 

i 

1 

General 

1 

Officer 

25.0 

27.5 

15.1 

8.9 

10.2 

22.0 

15.5 

j 

! 

! 


rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  Slightly  under  one-fourth  (24. 8Z)  of 
all  lieutenants  expect  to  be  promoted  eventually  to  general  officer; 
one-third  (33.3%),  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 

In  response  to  a question  relative  to  the  number  of  times  selected 
for  promotion  from  the  secondary  zone,  only  .3  percent  of  all  respondents 
had  been  selected  three  or  more  times;  1.7  percent,  twice;  and  7.3 
percent,  once. 

Almost  64  percent  (63.9%)  had  never  been  selected  for  secondary 
zone  promotion;  the  remainder  (26.9%)  had  never  been  considered  for 
promotion  by  a centralized  selection  board. 

Table  1-8  provides  a distribution  of  responses  to  the  follow- 
ing question:  "Regarding  your  personal  career,  which  type  of  train- 
ing or  educational  experience,  successfully  completed,  do  you  believe 
'carries  the  most  weight'  with  promotion/ selection  boards?"  The 
higher  the  rank,  the  greater  the  weight  placed  upon  "resident  military 
courses."  Responses  range  from  34.6  percent  for  second  lieutenants 
to  73.5  percent  for  colonels.  An  Inverse  pattern  Is  seen  for  the 
second-ranked  response,  "on-the-job  training  or  experience,"  where 
the  range  Is  from  37.0  percent  for  second  lieutenants  to  15.1  percent 
for  colonels.  For  "civilian  education,"  there  Is  a high  of  22.3 
percent  for  second  lieutenants  and  a low  of  9.8  percent  for  colonels. 

Table  1-9  provides  a distribution  of  responses  to  the 
question,  "During  your  military  career,  \rtiat  Is  the  highest 
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TABLE 

Training  of  "Most  Weight 

1-8 

" with 

Selection 

Boarda 

RESPONSE 

2LT 

IT 

ILT 

T 

CPT 

T 

Rank 

MAJ 

T 

LTC 

T 

COL 

T 

ALL 

“T 

Resident  mi  1 i tary 
courses 

34.6 

43.0 

45.8 

61.7 

70.8 

73.5 

54.7 

On-the-job  train- 
ing or  experi  - 
encr 

37.0 

32.6 

25.5 

16.6 

15.4 

15.1 

22.6 

Civilian  educa- 
tion 

22.3 

18.8 

25.9 

18.9 

11.6 

9.8 

19.6 

Other 

2.2 

2.5 

1.8 

1.9 

1.5 

1.1 

1.8 

Nonres ident  mi  I i- 
tary  courses 

3.4 

2.1 

.6 

.7 

.6 

.4 

1.0 

Civilian  Industry 
or  occupational 
training 

.3 

.9 

.4 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.3 

level  at  which  you  have  comnanded?”  Slightly  more  than  one- 
half  (54.42)  of  the  officers  responding  had  commanded  at  the 
conq>any/battery/troop/equlvalent  level;  13.0'percent,  the 
battallon/squadron/equlvalent  level;  and  2,7  percent,  the 
brigade/support  command/equlvalent  level.  Slightly  more  than 
one-fifth  (21.62)  had  never  commanded. 

Contrast  is  revealed  when  Table  1-9  Is  conq>ared  with  Table  I-IO. 
The  latter  shows  responses  to  the  question,  "What  Is  the  highest 
level  at  which  you  expect  to  command  during  your  active-duty  career?" 
For  exacq)le.  Table  1-9  Indicates  that  13.0  percent  have  commanded 
at  the  battalion  or  equivalent  level;  Table  I-IO  shows  that  39.6 
percent  expect  to  command  at  the  same  level.  Only  2,7  percent 
actually  have  commanded  at  the  brigade  or  equivalent  level  (Table 
1-9) 1 but  22.7  percent  expect  to  command  at  that  level  (Table  I-IO). 
Command  at  the  division  level  or  above  Is  expected  by  8.3  percent. 

Six  percent  have  no  desire  to  command. 
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TABLE  I- 


Hlqhest  Command  Level  Achieved 


Hiohest 


Coinmand 


Level 


Company /battery/ 
troop/equivalent 

Never  commanded 

Battalion/squadron  • 
/equivalent 

Detachment 

Brigade/support 
command/equ I valent 


2LT 

% 

ILT 

% 

CPT 

% 

Rank 

MAJ 

% 

LTC 

% 

COL 

% 

ALL 

% 

1 

5.9 

17.6 

68.4 

87.8 

49,3 

4,2 

54.4 

73.3 

64,7 

21.9 

3.7 

3.3 

.5 

21.6 

- 

- 

.4 

4.3 

42.6 

61.5 

13.0 

20,7 

17.5 

9.3 

4.1 

4.2 

.4 

8.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.5 

33.4 

2.7 

TABLE  I-IO 


Highest  Command  Level  Expected 


Expected 


Command  Level 


Battal ion 

Brigade 

Company 

Division  or  above 

No  desi re  to 
command 

No  opportunity  to 
command 


2LT 

% 

ILT 

% 

CPT 

% 

Rank 

HAJ 

% 

LTC 

T 

COL 

T 

ALL 

% 

27.4 

29.9 

41.6 

48.1 

39.7 

31.2 

39.6 

20.0 

19.8 

18.7 

17.3 

26.9 

55.7 

22.7 

22.7 

19.9 

20.9 

18.2 

17.4 

1.2 

18.2 

14.8 

17.1 

8.4 

4.4 

4.2 

8.3 

8.3 

8.8 

7.9 

5.9 

6.7 

5.3 

.5 

6.0 

6.4 

5.3 

4.5 

5.2 

6.5 

3.0 

5.1 

When  asked  about  the  timing  of  their  company/battery/troop 
command,  37.6  percent  of  all  respondents  Indicated  that  this 
command  tour  occurred  prior  to  their  attendance  at  the  advanced 
course,  as  compared  with  16.2  percent  whose  command  occurred 
after  their  advanced  course  attendance.  Almost  17  percent 
(16. 9Z)  reported  command  both  prior  to  and  following  attendance 
at  the  advanced  course.  Of  all  respondents,  29.2  percent  reported 
that  they  had  not  commanded  at  the  company/battery/troop  level  at 
the  time  the  survey  was  taken. 

Table  1-11  shows  a distribution  of  responses  to  the  question, 
"What  Is  the  highest  staff  level  at  which  you  expect  to  serve  during 
your  career?"  Almost  one-half  (48.2%)  expect  to  serve  on  a 
Departmental  staff:  Department  of  the  Army — 30.2  percent;  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — 18.0  percent.  Another  21.8  percent  expect  to 
serve  on  the  staff  of  a major  command,  making  a total  of  70.0 
percent  who  expect  staff  duty  at  the  major  command  level  or  higher. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "When  did  you  complete,  or  obtain 
credit  for  completion  of.  Command  and  General  Staff  College/Armed 
Forces  Staff  College  or  equivalent?",  67.1  percent  reported  that 
they  had  not  completed  or  received  credit  for  either  of  these 
courses  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  Of  those  who  had,  however, 

16.8  percent  did  so  prior  to  assignment  to  brlgade/corps/hlgher 


TABLE  I.ll 

Hi  Staff  Lerel 

Expected 

Expected 

Staff  Level 

2LT 

"T 

• ILT 
% 

CPT 

T 

Rank 

MaJ 

% 

LTC 

% 

COL 

% 

ALL 

% 

Department  of  tjte 
Army  ^ 

12,8 

20.1 

29.0 

32.9 

35.8 

46.7 

30.2 

Major  command 

15.7 

18.7 

20.6 

26.6 

27.3 

10,4 

21.8 

Department  of 
Defense 

10.0 

13.5 

14.1 

18.6 

23.4 

35.2 

18.0 

Division 

22.3 

18.8 

15  5 

7.0 

2.2 

.5 

11.0 

Instal latlon 

9.2 

7.2 

9.7 

7.9 

4.8 

1.1 

7.5 

Brigade 

13.5 

9.2 

5.8 

2.4 

.8 

.0 

4.7 

Battal Ion 

13.5 

10.5 

3.6 

.7 

« • 

.0 

3.6 

Other 

2.9 

1 - 

2.1 

1.8 

4.0 

5.4 

6.2 

3.4 
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staff  or  to  battalion  command.  Another  16.1  percent  reported  such 
schooling  occurred  subsequent  to  assignment  to  brigade/corps/higher 
staff  or  to  battalion  command. 

Almost  three-fourths  of  all  respondents  (71.9%)  believed  that 
the  principal  purpose  of  USACGSC-level  training  is  to  "broaden 
the  outlook  of  the  officer  in  preparation  for  positions  of  increased 
responsibility."  Thirteen  percent  did  "not  know  the  purpose  of  USACGSC- 
level  training,"  although  94.1  percent  of  this  response  was  clustered 
in  the  three  company  grades.  Over  9 percent  (9.3%)  identified  the 
training's  purpose  as  "to  retain  a competitive  position  for  promo- 
tion/advancement." Other  listed  alternative  responses  accounted  for 
less  than  6 percent. 

When  asked  for  their  reaction  to  a proposal  to  continue 
attendance  at  USACGSC  for  combat  arms  officers,  and  to  provide 
equivalent  military  or  civilian  training  to  all  others;  responses 
ranged  as  follows:  Over  one-third  (37.4%)  opined  that  "resident 
training  at  this  level  is  necessary;"  almost  one-fourth  (24.4%)  took 
the  view  that  "either  resident  or  nonresident  training  is  necessary." 

Two  groups  of  13.2  percent  each  pronounced  the  current  system 
"adequate,"  or  were  unsure  whether  "USACGSC-level  training  is 
either  necessary  or  desirable."  "The  form  of  training  (resident  or 
nonresident)  is  not  Important,"  was  the  observation  of  6.2  percent. 

A few  (4.4%)  replied  that  "most  officer.":  do  not  require  training 
at  the  USACGSC  level;"  still  fewer  (1.2%)  were  "opposed  to  USACGSC- 
level  training"  for  other  reasons. 

Another  proposal,  to  select  a small  percentage  of  a given 
USACGSC-level  class  to  remain  for  an  additional  year  of  study, 
prompted  the  following  responses;  Over  one-third  (36.4%)  said, 

"It's  worth  a pilot  test  or  'trial  run.'"  On  the  other  hand, 

21.1  percent  were  less  enthusiastic  with,  "The  Arm-/  can't  afford 
this  luxury;  we  need  more  'do-ers.'"  Almost  18  percent  (17.9%) 
feared  the  creation  of  an  "elitist  group"  and  termed  the  proposal 
a "bad  idea."  "It  should  be  considered,  but  at  another  level," 
was  the  response  of  12.7  percent,  while  7.1  percent  thought  it 
should  be  implemented  Immediately.  Only  4.7  percent  replied,  "I 
don't  care  one  way  or  the  other." 

Table  1-12  gives  a distribution  of  responses  to  the  following: 

"To  be  an  effective  officer,  the  minimum  civilian  educational  level 
required  at  time  of  commissioning  should  be:"  Over  one-half  (5b. 0%) 
of  all  respondents  identified  "college  graduate"  as  the  minimum 
required  level;  over  one-fifth  (21.1%),  the  "associate  degree." 

Response  percentages  for  all  ranks  held  generally  consistent  for 
both  responses.  However,  for  the  third  ranking  response,  "Civilian 
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TABLE  1-12 


CIvtUan  Education  Required  for  Commtss lonlnq 


Response 

2LT 

T" 

ILT 

IT 

CPT 

T 

Rank 

HAJ 

IT 

LTC 

IT 

COL 

“T 

ALL 

T 

College  graduate 

56.2 

58.6 

52. f 

51.9 

58.4 

60.5 

55.0 

Associate  degree 

22.1 

20.3 

20.4 

21.9 

21.2 

21.4 

21.1 

Civil  Ian  education 
Irrelevant  to 
officer  effec- 
tiveness 

13.3 

11.7 

13.5 

to.i 

7.2 

2.6 

10.6 

Some  college,  but 
no  degree 

5.0 

6.5 

8.7 

7.9 

7.2 

9.3 

7.8 

High  school  gradu- 
ate 

3.^ 

2.9 

4.8 

8.3 

6.0 

6.2 

5.6 

edticatlon  has  nothing  to  do  with  being  an  effective  officer," 
wel^t  of  response  declined  markedly  as  rank  Increased  and 
ranged  from  a high  of  13.3  percent  for  second  lieutenants  to 
a low  of  2.6  percent  for  colonels. 

The  next  two  tables  (Tables  1-13  and  1-14)  address  the 
question  of  proper  "mix"  of  education  and  training  for  the 
effective  Army  officer.  Table  1-13  gives  distribution  of 
responses  for  the  following  question*  "If  education  is  defined 
as  'preparation  for  life  (or  the  unknown),'  while  training  Is 
defined  as  'preparation  for  a specific  cask  (or  the  unknown) , ' 
what  mix  of  education  and  training  do  you  believe  is  reqtiired 
by  an  effective  Army  officer?"  Table  1-14  addresses  the 
question,  "At  what  rank  do  you  believe  education  becomes  more 
Important  to  duty  performance  than  specific  training?" 

Although  In  Table  1-13  "about  the  same  amount  of  each" 
ranked  first  among  listed  responses  (39. IZ),  It  was  less  than 
8 percentage  points  ahead  of  "more  training  than  education" 

(31. 3Z).  Lieutenants  were  somewhat  more  inclined  to  select 
the  former,  idien  compared  to  other,  more  senior  respondents; 
and  somewhat  less  likely  to  select  the  latter.  Almost  twice 
as  many  officers  replied  "more  training  than  education," 
than  replied  "more  education  than  training"  (31. 3Z  versus  18. IZ). 
The  low  response  rates  for  the  last  two  alternatives,  'Wich 
more  training"  and  'Vuch  more  education"  suggests  that  requlre- 
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TABLK  1-13 


Effective  Education  and  Training  Mfx 


Response 

2LT 

ILT 

% 

CPT 

% 

Rank 

MAJ 

% 

LTC 

~o/~ 

/o 

COL 

% 

ALL 

% 

About  same  of  each 

43.5 

44.0 

39.3 

37.7 

36.7 

36.7 

39.1 

Hore  training  than 
education 

22.7 

23.9 

32.3 

34.5 

32.2 

33.7 

31.3 

More  education  than 
training 

23.7 

20.1 

17.1 

16.9 

18.0 

17.9 

16.1 

Much  more  training 
than  education 

4.7 

3.8 

6.2 

6.8 

7.5 

8.3 

6.3 

Much  more  education 
than  training 

5.4 

8,2 

5.1 

4.1 

5.6 

3.3 

5.2 

TABLE  1-14 

Rank  at  which  Education 

More  Important 

than  Traininq 



Response 

2LT 

IT 

ILT 

T 

CPT 

"T 

Rank 

MAJ 

~T 

LTC 

~T 

COL 

T 

ALL 

T" 

Major 

28,1 

34.0 

31.4 

41.4 

42,4 

40,1 

36.2 

Education  never  more 
important  than 
training 

13.6 

15.2 

16.5 

17.2 

16.6 

15.1 

16  ? 

Captain 

19.6 

16.8 

18,2 

14.2 

9.1 

8.5 

14.9 

Lieutenant  colonel 

6.5 

9.1 

14.5 

10.7 

15.8 

21.8 

13.2 

Education  always 
more  important 
than  training 

13.9 

11.3 

5.8 

6-3 

7.5 

6.9 

7.5 

Colonel 

4,1 

4,4 

7.7 

7.5 

5,0 

5.5 

6.4 

Second  lieutenant 

11.7 

7.3 

4.3 

2,2 

2.5 

2.0 

4.2 

First  lieutenant 

2.6 

2,0 

1.7 

.7 

1.1 

.2 

1.3 
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Table  1-15  gives  a distribution  of  responses  to  the  question, 
"For  which  of  the  following  do  you  believe  graduate-level  civilian 
education  is  primarily  useful?"  Somewhat  leas  than  one-half 
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(44. 5Z)  responded,  ''Generally  broadening  an  educational  back- 
ground In  preparation  for  future  asalgnmenta;"  17.0  percent, 
"Staying  competitive  when  considered  by  promotlon/aelectlon 
boards;"  and  15.1  percent,  "Preparing  for  a utilization  tour 
requiring  specific  civilian  education."  "Gaining  knowledge 
required  In  an  alternate  specialty"  prompted  a 10.1  percent 
response  and  "In  a primary  apeclalty,"  6.8  percent. 


I 


I 

f 

! 
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When  asked  whether  the  Army  should  provide  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  a graduate  degree  In  return  for  good  performance, 
over  three-fourths  (77.01)  of  all  respondents  replied  "yes." 

Over  one-half  (54. 3Z)  of  those  said  "yes"  because  a graduate 
degree  "will  enhance  my  value  to  the  Army;"  or,  11.0  percent 
because  "it  la  required  for  successful  performance  in  my  specialty;" 
or  11.7ypercent  for  some  other  reason.  Over  one-fifth  (21. 3Z) 
replied  "no"  because  "my  personal  educational  goals  are  my  own 
responsibility"  (10. OZ)  because  "a  graduate  degree  has  no  bearing  on  my 
effectiveness  as  an  officer"  (8.9Z);  or  because  of  some  other 
reason  (24Z).  Only  1.6  percent  had  no  opinion  on  this  issue. 

Table  1-16  addresses  the  following  question:  "For 
maximum  Army  effectiveness,  what  proportion  of  the  officer  corps 
with  your  primary  specialty  do  you  believe  should  have  graduate 
degrees?" 

i 

One-half  of  all  respondents  (50. IZ)  are  split  between  two 
replies:  "About  one-fourth" — 25.5  percent;  "about  one-half "~ 

24.6  percent.  In  both  replies,  response  levels  consistently  are 
over  20  percent  for  all  ranks.  For  the  response,  "very  few", 
percentages  are  highest  at  the  senior  ranks;  while  for  the 
response,  "almost  all,"  percentages  are  somewhat  higher  at  the 
more  junior  ranks.  ! 


TABLE  1-16 

Proportion  of  Primary  Specialty  Reoulrlng  Graduate  Dearees  fBv  Rank) 

Response 

2LT 

T" 

1LT 

T 

CPT 

IT 

Rank 

HaJ 

IT 

LTC 

IT 

COL 

“T 

ALL 

“T 

About  one -fourth 

7Ji.] 

20.8 

25.5 

26.0 

28.2 

26.0 

25.5 

About  one-half 

25,8 

28.5 

25.3 

24.5 

21.4 

22.8 

24.6 

Very  few 

8.8 

8.8 

18.1 

23.5 

23.9 

22.8 

18.9 

Almost  alt 

26.7 

26.3 

19.1 

13.8 

14.5 

17.2 

18.3 

About  three-fourths 

10.2 

11.8 

7.2 

6.3 

5.8 

3.7 

7.3 

None 

4.i» 

4.0 

4.7 

5.9 

6.1 

7.4 

5.3 
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blit  provVdf?.-?  ^ j'^  question  aa  does  Table  1-16. 

Vhich  a.iolioed  it  tine  oJ  c responses  by  type^Flinl— o 

button  by  rank  cf  T^’X  1-16  J reinforce  the  distrl- 

foiv"  end  Percentages  for  -very 

-o.c  all  ere  more  consistent  across  unit  types 

^:-T;  — 


V.W.  L I.in  L Cfi 


II  Co, 'tint  support  units 

III  Cor, .bat  service  support  units 

T..u„u„,  .ctlvltlc,  service  school  steff  o„h  £„co 

V i-ooroIttoB  octivltlos,  ROIC  unit.,,  Ro.ndl„„,,„  Regions 

VI  C.urtson/ins-.allation  st.iff 

VII  Cotp.!  or  lilp,her  level  stiff  n 

'■-issrtere. 

VIII  Other  activities  or  units 
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than  across  ranks;  ev^n  so,  the  percentages  remain  significantly 
close  for  these  two  extreme  responses.  Percentages  for 
"about  one-fourth"  and  "about  one-half"  again  are  close  in 
Table  1-17,  so  that  neither  is  the  clear  winner.  Both  tables 
show  that  about  one-half  of  all  respondents  believe  that 
between  one-fourth  and  one-half  of  the  officer  corps  should 
have  graduate  degrees.  Almost  another  one-fourth  (24. 2Z) 
opined  that  either  very  few  or  none  of  the  officer  corps  need 
graduate  degrees  in  the  performance  of  their  Army  duties. 

Table  1-18  provides  a distribution  of  responses  to  the 
question,  "Wlilch  statement  best  describes  your  current  assign- 
ment?" Over  one-half  (52.32)  of  all  respondents  reported  that 
their  assignment  at  the  time  of  the  survey  matched  either  their 
primary  specialty  training  (37.32)  or  their  alternate  specialty 
training  (15.02).  Another  19.0  percent  reported  a match  of 
their  assignment  with  previous  experience,  rather  than  with 
specialty  training.  Slightly  over  one-fifth  (20.62)  reported  that 
their  assignment  matched  neither  previous  training  nor  experience. 

Responding  to  a similar  question  with  respect  to  the 
assignment  immediately  preceding  the  one  current  at  the  time 
of  the  survey,  33.3  percent  reported  a match  with  their  primary 
specialty  training;  10.9  percent,  a match  with  their  alternate 
specialty  training;  11.9  percent,  a match  with  previous  experi- 
ence; and  14.4  percent,  a match  with  neither  previous  training 
nor  experience.  Almost  30  percent  (29.62)  reported  assignment 
to  the  student-patlent-in  transit  account. 


Training 

TABLE  1-18 

llatoh  with  (Xjrrent  Assignment 

Response 

2LT 

•y" 

ILT 

% 

CPT 

“T 

Rank 

MAJ 

T" 

LTC 

T 

COL 

% 

ALL 

% 

'Matches  primary 

specialty  training 

60.9 

60.5 

39.6 

28.2 

24.3 

26.1 

37.3 

Matches  neither  ex- 
perience nor 

23.4 

22.4 

21.3 

20.1 

19.9 

15.4 

20.6 

training 

Matches  experience, 
not  training 

6.2 

10.0 

15.0 

17,5 

31.2 

39.6 

19.0 

Matches  alternate 
specialty  training 

3.0 

4.1 

12.7 

23.3 

20.8 

15.4 

15.0 

Student,  patient.  In 
trans 1 t 

6.4 

3.0 

11.3 

11.0 

3.9 

3.3 

8.0 
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When  asked,  "What  do  you  believe  is  the  most  eftectiv>j 
utilization  of  an  officer?"  A2.1  percent  replied,  "most 
assignments  In  the  primary  specialty;  some  in  the  alternate 
specialty."  "Consistent  rotation  of  assignments  between 
primary  and  alternate  specialties,  with  occasional  assignments 
outside  the  two  specialties,"  was  endorsed  by  36.2  percent;  "even 
division  of  primary  and  alternate  specialty  assignments,"  by 
another  lA.l  percent.  "All  assignments  In  one  specialty,  either 
primary  or  alternate;"  received  a 6.5  percent  response. 

Slightly  over  1 percent  (1.1%)  believed  that  most  assignments 
should  be  In  the  alternate  specialty,  with  some  in  the  primary. 

When  asked  to  choose  among  several  options  to  deal  with 
assigning  officers  to  nonspeclalty-related  duty  positions 
requiring  no  specialty  expertise,  43.8  percent  preferred  that 
such  requirements  be  distributed  to  all  specialties  on  a "fair- 
share"  basis.  Another  23.2  percent  preferred  that  the  closest 
possible  specialty  match  arbitrarily  be  specified  for  the 
position.  Establishment  of  a "specialty  immaterial"  or  "duty" 
specialty  was  suggested  by  14.9  percent;  11.6  percent  suggested 
that  such  positions,  unless  specialty-specific,  be  deleted  or 


clvlllanlzed ; 
those  listed. 

and  6.5 

percent  preferred  some 

option  other  than 

TABLE .Iria 

Olssattsfactton  with  Primary  Specialty 

Response 

2LT 

Rank 

ILT  CPT  MAJ 

% % % 

LTC 

7o 

COL 

% 

ALL 

% 

Voluntarily  chosen, 
but  dissatisfied 
with  It 

12.6 

10.7  7.3  5.2 

5.3 

2.1 

6.9 

Involuntarily  assign- 
ed, and  dissatis- 
fied with  It 

11.6 

9.9  7.4  5.1 

4.6 

3.2 

6.7 

Table  1-19  gives  a distribution  of  responses  relative  to 
dissatisfaction  with  primary  specialty.  Of  those  respondents 
who  were  dissatisfied  (13.6%),  the  split  is  near  even  between 
those  who  chose  their  primary  specialty  and  those  who  were 
assigned  it.  Among  the  "satisfied"  respondents,  however,  almost 
five  times  as  many  (71.3%)  chose  their  primary  specialty  than 
were  assigned  It  (15.2%). 


TABLE  i-2Q 


Primary  Specialty  Match  with  Training.  Expertence,  Desires 


Response 

2LT 

T 

RT 

CPT 

IT 

Rank 

maj 

"T 

LTC 

“r 

COL 

T 

ALL 

T* 

Yes 

62.9 

64.6 

79.9 

89.6 

91.8 

94.0 

82.2 

No 

28.8 

27.2 

15.1 

6.9 

5.5 

5.1 

13.2 

Unsure 

8.3 

8.2 

5.0 

3.6 

2.7 

.9 

4.6 

Table  1-20  addresses  the  question,  "Does  your  primary 
specialty  natch  your  previous  training,  experience,  or  desires?" 

The  13.2  percent  "no"  response  Is  consistent  with  the  13.6  percent 
who  are  shown  la  Table  1-19  as  "dissatisfied"  with  their  primary 
specialty.  Additionally,  In  Table  1-20.  the  4.6  percent  who 
replied  that  they  are  not  sure  probably  should  be  Included  In  the 
negative  category,  as  well.  In  both  tables  (1  and  li^}, 
negative  responses  appear  to  correlate  Inversely  with  rank;  that 
Is,  the  percentages  decrease  as  rank  Increases.  Whatever  the 
reason  for  greater  senior  satisfaction,  a proprotlonately 
significant  percentage  of  company  grade  respondents  apparently 
are  not  entirely  comfortable  with  their  primary  specialty. 

Table  1-21  provides  distribution  of  responses  to  the 
question,  "Which  one  of  the  following  Is  the  most  useful  training 
or  education  you  have  already  received  In  support  of  your 
primary  specialty?"  The  response  selected  by  almost  one-'half 
of  the  respondents  (44.21)  Is  "on-the-Job  experience  (no  structured 
training)."  Its  next  competitor,  "advanced  course"  (17.32),  was 
outdistanced  by  26.9  percentage  points.  Other  responses  arranged 
themselves  still  farther  down  the  scale.  i 

In  response  to  the  question,  "are  adequate  training  1 

opportunities  available  so  that  you  can  become  competently 
trained  In  your  primary  specialty?"  71.1  percent  responded, 

"yes;"  21.7  percent,  "no;"  and  7,1  percent  did  not  know.  \ 

Percentages  for  the  "yes"  response  increase  with  rank,  from  \ 

a low  for  second  lieutenant  of  52.4  to  a high  for  colonel  of  1 

82.7.  Conversely,  percentages  for  the  "no"  response  decrease  1 

as  rank  Increases,  from  a high  of  33.3  for  second  lieutenant  [ 
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to  ■ low  of  12.9  for  colonel.  "Unsure"  responsea,  eloilarly, 
decrceae  in  percentage  points  as  rank  Increases. 
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TABLE  1-21 


Most  Useful  Primary  Specialty  Training  or  Education  Received 


Response 

2LT 

IT 

1LT 

T 

CPT 

“T 

Rank 

NAJ 

T" 

LTC 

“T 

COL 

"T 

ALL 

T" 

On-the-job  experience 
(no  structured 
training) 

29.4 

43.6 

45.7 

49.2 

42.9 

40.5 

44.2 

Advanced  course 

- 

.7 

21.4 

20.4 

20.7 

22.6 

17.3 

Resident  military 
specialty-related 
courses 

5.6 

11.8 

15.7 

13.4 

14.0 

II. 1 

13.3 

Basle  course 

46.0 

28.3 

6.8 

2.8 

3.7 

2.3 

10.4 

Civilian  education/ 
civilian  Industry 
sources 

5.4 

5.1 

4.8 

6.3 

9.6 

12.6 

6.7 

Precommission  train- 
ing 

12.7 

9.2 

4.7 

2.9 

2.8 

2.1 

4.9 

CGSC/AFSC 

- 

- 

•s 

4.1 

5.9 

7.7 

2.9 

Military  correspon- 
dence courses 

.5 

1.3 

.9 

.8 

.4 

l.l 

.8 

i 

I 

i 


Responses  to  a related  question  generally  are  consistent 
with  those  indicated  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  question 
asks  for  a description  of  the  training  normally  provided  In 
support  of  the  respondents'  respective  primary  specialties. 
Over  two-thirds  (67. 5Z)  described  the  training  favorably: 
"Sufficiently  thorough;  prepares  one  well" — 36.3  percent. 
"Broadly-based;  provides  required  specialty  knowledge" — 31.2 
percent.  Another  one-third  (32. 5Z),  on  the  other  hand, 
described  the  training  unfavorably:  "Too  broad,  generalized; 
limited  practical  value"— 20.8  percent.  "Unrelated  to  actual 
duty  requirements"— 9.4  percent.  "Nonexistent"— 2.3  percent. 
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TABLE  1-22 

Usefulness  of  Primary  Specialty  Training  or  Education  Mcxies 


Military  resident 
Instruction 

47.3 

51.9 

59.0 

60.0 

59.8 

59.3 

57.7 

On-the-job  experl  - • 
ence  (no  struc- 
tured training) 

38.0 

36.8 

31.6 

28.9 

27.2 

26.3 

30.9 

Civilian  graduate 
sctiool  Ing 

5.4 

5.9 

4.6 

5.5 

8.3 

10.4 

6.1 

Specialized  nonde- 
gree civil  Ian 
t ra  1 n 1 ng 

2.9 

2.0 

2.0 

3.1 

2.0 

1.1 

2.2 

Civilian  undergrad- 
uate schooling 

2.7 

1.0 

1.4 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.6 

Military  nonresident 
instruction 

3.7 

2.3 

1.4 

.8 

1.0 

1.2 

1.5 

Hllltiry  nonresident 
Instruction 

CIv1 1 1an  graduate 
schooling 

Specialized  nonde- 
gree civilian 
training 

Civilian  undergrad- 
uate schooling 

On-the-job  experi- 
ence (no  struc- 
tured training) 

Military  resident 
Instruction 


27.1 

28.1 

31.2 

30.8 

27.4 

2 *.4 

29.3 

16.4 

14.4 

22.3 

27.7 

31.9 

31.2 

24.5 

26.0 

28.0 

24.2 

23.5 

21.1 

27.4 

24.3 

19.5 

20.4 

15.8 

12.3 

13.4 

11.9 

15.1 

4.7 

4.7 

3.7 

4.0 

4.8 

3.3 

4.1 

6.4 

4.4 

2.8 

1.7 

1.4 

1.8 

2.7 
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Table  1-22  shows  distribution  of  responses  to  the  questions, 
'*Whlch  one  of  the  follov;lng  do  you  believe  is  the  most  important 
training  or  education  which  should  be  provided  in  support  of 
your  primary  specialty?"  and,  "Which  one  of  the  following  do  you 
believe  is  the  least  useful  training  or  education  which  could  be 
provided  in  your  primary  specialty?"  Over  one-half  of  all 
respondent'  (57.72)  selected  "military  resident  instruction," 
and  30.9  percent  selected  "on-the-job  experience,"  as  moat 
important.  These  two  responses  account  for  88.6  percent  of  all 
most  important  replies;  with  the  next  ranking  response,  "civilian 
graduate  schooling,"  accounting  for  only  slightly  more  than  6 
percent  (6.12)  of  the  most  important  replies.  Except  for  one 
change  in  position  ("civilian  graduate"  and  "civilian  under- 
graduate schooling"  responses  changed  places),  the  bottom, 
least  useful,  half  of  the  table  is  a reverse  mirror  image  of 
the  top  half. 


TABLE  1-23 

Mtjor  Gap  in  Currently  Available  Primary  Spec 

laity  Schooling 

Response 

2LT 

IT 

IIT 

IT 

CPT 

T 

Rank 

kUJ 

ir 

ITC 

T 

COL 

T 

ALL 

T 

IMaware  of  any 
major  gap 

U5.6 

^*5.1 

35.9 

30.0 

34.1 

42.4 

36.5 

"Expert"  knowledge 
level  (LTC-COL) 

8,5 

9.8 

21.1« 

32.5 

41 .9 

38.1 

26.5 

Advanced  knowledge 
level  (CPT-MAJ) 

9.2 

12.7 

19.6 

17.3 

8.6 

5.1 

14.3 

Basic  knowledge 
level  (LT) 

29.9 

25.6 

12.1 

6.1 

5.4 

6.2 

12.0  ? 

klure  than  one  of 
those  listed 

6.8 

6.8 

11.0 

14.1 

10.0 

8.3 

10.5 

Table  1-23  addresses  the  question,  "At  what  level  does  the 
major  gap  in  the  currently-available  schooling  for  your  primary 
specialty  occur?"  Almost  two-thirds  of  all  respondents  (63.52) 
identified  one  of  the  listed  knowledge  levels  as  the  point  at 
which  a "major  gap"  occurs,  with  the  "expert"  knowledge  level 
being  identified  by  over  one-fourth  (26.52). 
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fable  1-24  gives  a distribution  of  responses  to  the  follow- 
ing question:  "Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  role 
of  civilian  education  In  your  prlniary  specialty?"  Over  one- 
third  (36.5%)  of  all  respondents  reported  available.  Important 
civilian  education  In  support  of  their  primary  specialty.  The 
remainder  (63.5%)  Indicated  either  that  available  civilian 
education  In  support  of  their  primary  specialty  Is  of  limited 
Importance;  or  that  none  Is  available. 


Availability  of 

TABlt  1-24 

SupiiortinK  Civilian 

Lducati on 

for 

Primary  Siieci 

alty 

Pesponse 

2LT 

% 

ILT 

IT 

CPT 

% 

Rank 

5IAJ 

ir 

1.TC 

‘p 

COL 

AIL 

% 

Available;  important 

42*. 3 

45.7 

36.6 

32.0 

33.4 

34.3 

36.5 

Available;  limited 
importance 

26.7 

29.4 

33.2 

38.7 

35.8 

33.6 

34.0 

UnavB liable 

29.0 

24.9 

30.1 

29.3 

30.8 

32,0 

29.5 

When  asked  If  primary  specialty  training  or  education  will 
be  of  value  In  a potential  civilian  career,  one-third  (33.6%) 
replied  negatively  because  they  expect  to  be  working  In  an 
entirely  different  field.  Another  30.5  percent  gave  a qualified 
"yes"  because  they  are  uncertain  wtiat  they  will  be  doing  after 
active  duty.  In  both  answers,  percentages  held  fairly  constant 
across  respondent  racks.  Of  those  replying  affirmatively,  13.4 
percent  expect  to  do  similar  work  in  civilian  life;  and  7.1 
percent,  the  same  type  of  work.  Slightly  over  13  percent  (13. IZ) 
were  uncertain  as  to  whether  specialty  training  will  be  useful 
in  civilian  life;  and  2.3  percent  do  not  expect  it  to  be  useful, 
even  though  it  is  closely  rcalted  to  a probable  civilian 
career. 

Table  1-25  addresses  the  following  question:  "Which  one  of 
the  following  most  closely  Identifies  your  view  of  'specialty 
qualification?'"  Slightly  over  one-half  (51.4%)  opined  that, 

"The  ability  to  'do  the  Job'  in  the  specialty,  at  the  assigned 
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TABLE 

-k=il 

Sped 

alty  Uuall fication 

Heeronee 

2LT 

IT 

ILT 

T 

CIT 

IT 

Rank 

liAJ 

T" 

ITC 

COL 

“T 

ALl 

"T 

Ability  to  "do  the 
job"  in  specialty 

58.2 

55.1 

47.0 

52.4 

51.5 

55.8 

51.4 

Oeeienated  training 
/aasignments 

22.3 

23.6 

28.1 

23.7 

25.5 

24.6 

25.4 

indefinable 

12.7 

11.8 

13.6 

13.5 

10.8 

9.5 

12.5 

Subjective  adminis- 
trative decision 

2.9 

4.9 

5.9 

5.8 

6.9 

5.8 

5.7 

Adherence  to  DA  ^af^ 
600-3 

.3 

2.1 

2.8 

2.3 

3.3 

3.0 

2.5 

1 Rcgiatration/certi- 
1 fication 

3.^ 

2.5 

2.6 

2.4 

2.1 

1.2 

2,4 

level,  whether  formally  trained  or  not,  as  shown  by  OER 
evaluations  or  promotion/ selection  board  results,"  constitutes 
specialty  qualification.  Another  one-fourth  (25. 4Z)  believed 
that  specialty  qualification  Is,  "Successful  coi^letlon  of 
designated  training  courses  and  developmental  assignments."  In 
both  answers,  percentages  are  relatively  consistent  across 
respondent  ranks;  although  second  lieutenants  were  somewhat 
more  likely  to  select  the  former;  captains,  the  latter.  Only 
12.5  percent  of  all  respondents  Indicated  a belief  that  specialty 
qualification  Is  largely  undeflnable.  | 

Table  1-26  provides  responses  to  the  following  survey  Item; 
"The  primary  responsibility  for  an  officer  becotnliig  'specialty- 
qualified'  lies  with:"  Perhaps  more  significant  than  the  48.5 
percent  of  the  respondents  who  Identified  the  offllper  himself  as 
having  primary  responsibility  for  his  own  speclalt^  qualification 
Is  the  51.5  percent  who  did  not.  Selected  by  the  fewest  respon- 
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dents  (2.2%)  was  "the  officer's  rating  officer,"  with  even  "the 
MILPERCEN  specialty  monitor"  ahead  of  it  by  .8  of  a percentage 
point.  Almost  one-fifth  (19.0%)  viewed  the  "officer  education 
and  training  system"  as  primarily  responsible;  over  one-fourth 
(27.3%),  "the  officer's  MILPERCEN  career  manager/assignment  officer," 


TABLE  1-26 


Primary  Reeiioneihi  ] i ty  for  Special-ty  Qualification 


Heeponae 

2LT 

% 

ILT 

> 

CLT 

% 

RanL 

MAJ 

7“ 

LTC 

‘A 

CUL 

ALL 

The'  officer 

U6.6 

51.3 

47.4 

48.1 

48.3 

53.1 

48.5 

EILlLRCEh  career 
ma na e er/a as i gn- 
ment  officer 

23.9 

24.4 

31 .4 

28.1 

25.2 

18.6 

27.3 

Officer  education 
and  training 
ays  tem 

• 

CM 

17.0 

16.4 

00 

♦ 

22.4 

24.8 

19.0 

iilLLERCEhT  spec- 
ialty monitor 

2.4 

2.3 

2.6 

4.5 

3.1 

2.3 

3.0 

Bating  officer 

4.1 

5.0 

2.3 

1.1 

1 .0 

1 .2 

2.2 

TABLE  1-27 


Primary  Specialty  Assignments  to  Become  Specialty-Qualified 


Response 

2LT 

% 

ILT 

CPT 

% 

RanR 

MAJ 

> 

LTC 

COL 

ALL 

Three 

35.3 

32.7 

35.7 

32.7 

34.3 

33.5 

34.2 

More  than  four 

22.5 

22.6 

22.6 

26.9 

27.4 

33.3 

25.2 

Two' 

19.4 

21 .4 

22.3 

18.9 

1?.7 

15.2 

19.9 

Four 

11.8 

13.8 

13.1 

15.6 

14.8 

13.8 

14.0 

One 

11.0 

1 

9.6 

6.4 

6.0 

5.8 

4.2 

6.7 

Table  1-27  provides  respondent  views  for  their  respective 
primary  specialties  on  the  number  of  different  assignments  require 
to  become  specialty-qualified.  Slightly  over  one-third  of  the 
respondents  (34.22)  Indicated  that  specialty  qualification  In 
their  specific  specialties  requires  about  three  different 
assignments.  Another  one-fourth  (25.22)  said,  la  their  special- 
ties, ax>re  than  four  different  assignments  are  required.  Almost 
one-fifth  (19.92)  Identified  two  assignments  as  the  required 
number;  14.0  percent,  four  assignments. 


Table  1-28  addresses  the  following  question:  "VRilch  one  of 
the  following  Is  the  chief  way  you  have  (or  ex;.ect  to)  become 
qualified  In  your  primary  specialty?"  Whether  respondents 
believed  that  It  generally  Is  all  they  can  expect,  as  a practical 
matter;  or,  «diether  It  Is,  In  fact,  their  preference;  almost 
three-fourths  of  them  (71.22)  selected  "on-the-job  experience." 
"Resident  military  training  accounts  for  almost  an  additional 
one-fourth  (23.62),  relegating  the  three  remaining  alternatives 
statistically,  to  an  Insignificant  status.  Ll''utenant  colonels 
and  colonels  were  somewhat  less  likely  to  select  "on-the-Job 
experience"  and  more  likely  to  pick  "resident  military  training" 
than  were  other  ranks.  Over  one-half  (56.32)  of  all  respondents 
did  not  respond  to  this  survey  item. 


Chief  Means  of 


Se^onse 


On-the-job  experience 
(no  structured 
training) 

Resident  military 
training 

Resident  civilian 
education 

Off-duty  civilian 
study 

Nonresident  military  i 
I courses 


2LT 

T" 

ILT 

> 

CRT 

T 

Hank 

ILAJ 

T" 

LTC 

IT, 

COL 

T" 

ALL 

IT 

71.7 

69.5 

72.1 

75.1 

67.3 

66.8 

71.2 

20.2 

22.1 

23.6 

21.1 

28.2 

27.4 

23.6 

3.0 

3.1 

2.4 

2.3 

3.3 

4.0 

2.8 

2.4 

3.1 

1.1 

.5 

-5 

.9 

1.2 

2.7 

2.3 

.8 

1 .1 

.7 

.9 

1.2 
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To  complete  the  statement,  "After  completion  of  a training 
period,  an  officer  with  your  prliaary  specialty  should  work  In  a 
Gpeclalty-related  assignment  for  a minimum  period  of,"  35. 9 per- 
r.>at  and  3^.5  percent  of  all  respondents  selected  "2  years" 
and  3 y«ars,"  respectively.  Another  17.1  percent  indicated 
for  their  specif ii  specialties  that  "more  thaii  3 years"  would  be 
the  best  minimum;  il.b  percent,  " 1 year."  Leas  th;-n  1 percent 
(.9Z)  selected  "less  thrn  I year." 

i 


TABLE  1-29 

Eatabliehment  of  Specialty  Qualification  Standards 


Reeponee 

2LT 

ir 

ILT 

IT 

CRT 

T 

Rank 

kAJ 

LTC 

ir 

COL 

> 

All 

T* 

YeB,  flexible 
etandarde 

54.4 

52.5 

49.9 

48.2 

52.9 

47.6 

50.5 

No,  firm  etandarde 
not  poeeible 

23.6 

22.4 

26.9 

27.1 

25.8 

28.8 

26.1 

Not  sure 

7.4 

9.6 

9.6 

11.3 

10.0 

12.3 

10.1 

Tee,  absolute 
standards 

10.0 

11.3 

9.5 

8.7 

7.5 

7.4 

9.1 

No,  for  reason  not 
listed 

4.6 

4.2 

4.1 

4.7 

3.7 

3.9 

4.2 

Table  1-29  provides  a distribution  of  responses  to  the 
question,  "Should  specialty  qualification  standards  be  estab- 
lished for  each  specialty  at  each  grade?"  Well  over  one-half  of 
those  officers  responding  (59. 6Z)  viewed  establishment  of  some 
sort  of  specialty  qualification  standards  favorably,  although  only 
9.1  percent  believed  that  absolute  standards  should  be  established. 
Endorsement  of  absolute  standards  tends  to  decrease  as  rank 
increases,  and  ranges  from  a high  of  11.3  percent  for  first 
lieutenants  to  a low  of  7.4  percent  for  colonels.  A slmlllar 
relationship  is  apparent  for  "flexible  standards,"  with  a high  of 
54.4  percent  for  second  lieutenants  and  a low  of  47.6  percent  for 
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colonels.  The  trend  reverci.'''  'nr  the  "not  sure"  response,  with 
a low  of  7.4  percent  for  se-.  lieutenants  and  a high  of  12.3 
percent  for  colonels. 


VAlll-U^JO 


Ubc  of  Specialty  .cation  Standartla  Information 


Reeponee 

2LT 

IT 

ILT 

IT 

CPT 

T 

Ranlv 

ILAJ 

“T 

LTC 

"T 

COL 

T" 

AIL 

Ae  a diagnostic  tool 

40.6 

45.9 

5t-.4 

53.3 

53.4 

49.4 

50.0 

Officially  by  promo- 
tion/selection 
boards,  etc. 

26.0 

36.9 

2'.^ 

24.5 

26.6 

29.2 

25.2 

Unofficially  to  mea- 
sure professional 
development 

14.8 

i:‘  8 

J'0.4 

8.1 

7.8 

8.1 

9.8 

Unofficially  for 
personal  assess- 
ment 

12.4 

8.7 

8.8 

6.9 

5.5 

5.8 

7.8 

Not'  for  any  purpose 

6.3 

7.7 

7.1 

7.2 

6.7 

7.6 

7.1 

Table  1-30  assumes  the  establishment  of  specialty  qualifi- 
cation standards  and  provides  a distribution  of  views  on  how 
Information  generated  from  the  employment  of  these  standards 
should  be  used.  Over  two-thirds  (67.6%)  of  all  respondents 
held  the  view  that  such  Information  should  be  used  only  In 
diagnostic  or  unofficial  ways,  which  would  not  have  lasting 

or  Irreversible  consequences  for  Individual  officer  careers.  > 

One-fourth  (25.2%),  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  such  Infor- 
mation "used  officially  as  a matter  of  record  for  consideration 
by  proiwjtion/selection  boards  or  other  activities."  This  latter 
view  was  held  somewhat  less  strongly  by  captains  and  majors  than 
by  officers  of  other  ranks,  while  colonels  held  this  view  most 
strongly  of  all  those  endorsing  It. 

Table  1-31  responds  to  the  following  question:  "Promotion 
to  which  of  the  following  ranks  should  be  dependent  upon  'primary  : 
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specialty  qualification'?"  Percentages  for  the  first  three 
responses  listed  in  the  table  are  so  close  that  none  can  be 
declared  the  clear  winner.  Major  was  the  rank  believed  by 
respondents  as  tlie  nost  likely  candidate  for  dependency  for 
pronotion  on  primary  specialty  cjualificatlon.  Of  those 
selecting  this  rank,  first  lieutenants  and  captains  held  the 
view  more  strongly  tiian  did  other  respondents.  Following  the 
rank  of  major  by  6.3  percentage  points  is  the  rank  of  captain, 
with  the  weight  of  endorsement  tending  to  decrease  as  rank 
Increases.  Alraost  one-fourth  (23.8%),  however,  replied  that 
none  of  the  ranks  listed  should  be  dependent  for  promotion  on 
qualification  in  the  primary  specialty.  Another  22.0  percent 
held  the  opposite  view — that  all  listed  ranks  shoiild  be  so 
dependent. 


TABLE 

-1^31 

Rnnl<s  to  be  Dei.'endent 

upon  Vrimary 

Speci al ty 

Qua  1 i f i cati on 

Dependent 

Current  Rank 

Hanl< 

2LT 

% 

ILT 

% 

Cl  T 

% 

MAJ 

i 

LTC 

"T 

COL 

ALL 

T" 

Major 

23.^ 

28.6 

29.3 

21  .8 

22. i* 

17.2 

25.0 

No  ranli 

18. k 

18.5 

22.2 

27.0 

27.0 

26.7 

23.8 

j Fach  rank 

18.5 

19.8 

19.1 

23.0 

26.0 

30.1 

22.0 

Captain 

29.8 

22.7 

18.3 

18.9 

15.1 

11  .2 

18.7 

Lieutenant 

colonel 

4.6 

7.5 

8.6 

7.5 

7.3 

12.8 

o 

• 

00 

Fi  rst 

1 i eutenant 

5.3 

2.9 

2.4 

1 .8 

2.3 

1.9 

2.5 

Table  1-32  shows  a distribution  of  responses  to  a survey 
item  which  asks  for  an  estimate  of  present  level  of  professional 
development  from  the  respondents  in  their  respective  primary 
specialties.  Nine  out  of  10  respondents  (90.9%)  estimated  that 
they  are  prepared  in  their  respective  primary  specialties,  but 
only  5 out  of  10  (54.6%)  estimated  themselves  to  be  well  prepared . 
Not  surprisingly,  estimates  of  being  well  prepared  Increase  as 
rank  Increases,  although  one-fourth  of  all  respondents  in  the 
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Level  of  Lrofeseional 

TABIE  1-32 

Development 

in  Rrlmary  Specialty 

Restfonse 

2LT 

IT 

ILT 

“T 

CIT 

T* 

Rank 

MAJ 

IT 

LTC 

T" 

COL 

“T 

ALL 

T" 

Well  prepared 

24.9 

38.8 

53.2 

59.2 

65.6 

74,6 

54.6 

Somewhat 

prepared 

54.6 

45.8 

37.9 

34.4 

28.2 

20.9 

36.3 

Somewhat 

unprepared 

14.7 

10.5 

6.2 

5.2 

5.0 

3.7 

6.7 

Not  prepared 
at  all 

5.8 

5.0 

2.8 

1.2 

1.2 

.9 

2.5 

rank  of  colonel  did  not  place  themselves  In  the  veil-prepared 
category.  Three-fourths  of  the  second  lieutenants  responding 
did  not  consider  themselves  well  prepared  In  their  respective 
specialties;  for  first  lieutenants,  the  percentage  Is  61.2; 
for  captains,  46.8;  for  majors  40.8;  and  for  lieutenant 
colonels,  34,4.;  Replies  In  the  "unprepared"  category  ("somewhat 
unprepared"  and  "not  prepared  at  all”)  range  from  20.5  percent 
for  second  lieutenants  to  4.6  percent  for  colonels. 

When  asked  whether  military  resident  or  nonresident  In- 
struction Is  more  effective  In  providing  needed  primary  specialty 
skills,  82.8  percent  of  all  respondents  endorsed  resident  In- 
struction. Weight  of  endorsement  Increases  as  rank  Increases 
and  spans  a range  of  75.9  percent  of  second  lieutenants  to  90.9 
percent  for  colonels.  Close  In  percentages  were  the  next  two 
responses,  with  8.1  percent  for  "neither  are  effective  in  their 
present  form"  and  7.9  percent  for  "they  are  both  eqiially 
effective."  Only  1.1  percent  of  8.11  respondents  believed  that 
nonresident  Instruction  Is  more  effective  than  resident  for 
their  respective  primary  specialties. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "How  many  hours  per  week  do 
you  believe  you  could  devote  to  independent  career-related 
studies  (both  on  and  off  duty  time)?"  44.8  percent  replied 
2 to  4 hours;  26.9  percent,  5 to  7 hours;  11.5  percent,  1 hour; 
9.5  percent,  10  hours  or  more;  and  7.3  percent  8 to  9 hours. 
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Table  1-33  shows  how  respondents  viewed  the  prospect  of 
Instituting  professional  examinations  for*  the  officer  corps. 
Five  out  of  10  respondents  disagreed,  with  26.4  percent  In 
strong  disagreement.  Almost  1 out  of  10  (9.5Z)  was  neutral 
on  the  Issue.  More  majors  responding  disagreed  strongly  than 
did  respondents  of  other  ranks,  and  slightly  more  first 
lieutenants  agreed  strongly. 


TABLE 

1>33 

1 Institution 

of  Rrofeesional 

Examinations 

Response 

2LT 

IT 

ILT 

T 

CFT 

Rank 

MAJ 

T 

LTC 

T 

COL 

"T 

ALL 

IT 

Strongly 

disagree 

17.8 

20.6 

27.1 

30.1 

26.8 

28.6 

26.4 

Disagree 

24.4 

28.3 

25.1 

24.7 

26.2 

29.3 

25.8 

Agree 

29.9 

24.8 

25.5 

21.5 

25.0 

21.5 

24.5 

Strongly 

agree 

14.2 

15.4 

14.2 

14.3 

12.3 

11.6 

13.9 

Does  not  matter 

13.7 

11.0 

8.1 

9.3 

9.7 

9.0 

9.5 

Vlhen  asked  to  assume  the  Institution  of  professional  exam- 
inations and  then  to  Identify  the  principal  purpose  for  which  they 
should  be  used,  61.3  percent  would  employ  them  only  for  unofficial 
purposes:  "For  Individual  diagnostic  work  only" — 24.4  percent; 
"only  to  assist  In  determining  education/ training  needs" — 36.9 
percent.  Of  those  respondents  who  would  employ  such  examinations 
for  official  purposes,  16.3  percent  would  place  no  restriction  on 
their  use;  14.6  percent  would  employ  them  as  one  of  the  criteria 
for  promotion;  and  7.8  percent,  as  one  of  the  criteria  qualifying 
for  command  and  certain  other  positions. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  respondents  (44. IZ)  viewed  the 
principal  limitation  of  such  examinations  as  the  relative  Inability 
of  paper  and  pencil  tests  to  reflect  job  performance  accurately. 
Another  40.6  percent  said  that  the  responsibilities  of  officers 
are  too  broad  to  be  tested  adequately.  Almost  6 percent  (5.5%) 
thought  current  procedures  are  adequate,  rendering  unnecessary 
another  evaluative  tool.  Almost  10  percent  (9.8Z)  thought  there 


I 
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is  a significant  limitation  to  such  examinations,  but  one  other 
than  those  listed. 


Table  1-34  addresses  the  following  question:  "Through  what 
means  do  you  believe  professional  development  best  can  be  achieved?" 
As  can  be  seen,  combination  of  a variety  of  developmental 
experiences  is  favored  by  the  vast  majority  of  respondents. 


TABLE 

1-34 

Best 

Ileans 

to  Lrofessional 

Development 

Response 

2LT 

IT 

ILT 

"T 

CPT 

IT 

Rank 

UAJ 

IT 

LTC 

COL 

"T 

ALL 

Combination  of  the 
•following 

72.3 

73.8 

79.1 

83.6 

85.1 

86.8 

80.6 

Experience 

23.3 

21.7 

17.1 

11.9 

10.4 

9.1 

15.1 

Resident 

instruction 

1.2 

2.2 

2.9 

3.7 

3.7 

3.5 

3.0 

Self-study  and  non- 
resident instruc- 
tion combination 

2.U 

1.5 

.8 

.7 

.4 

.5 

.9 

Self-study  within 
prescribed 
parameters 

.8 

.7 

.2 

.1 

.4 

.0 

.3 

One-half  (50.82)  of  the  officers  responding  opined  that 
their  value  to  the  Army  would  be  Increased  "some,"  were  they  to 
graduate  from  the  next  higher  military  course  of  instruction. 
Another  29.6  percent  believed  that  their  value  to  the  Army 
would  be  Increased  "greatly."  Second  lieutenants  and  colonels 
held  this  latter  view  more  strongly  than  did  respondents  of 
other  ranks.  Percentages  for  the  "some"  response  generally 
increased  with  rank.  Almost  1 out  of  10  (9.0%)  held  the  view 
that  "not  much"  Increase  in  value  would  accrue  from  such  an 
accoiiq>j.lshment ; 2.6  percent  said  "none."  Eight  percent 
selected  the  "not  sure"  response. 

When  queried  about  an  alternative  to  permit  groups  of 
officers  to  be  managed  as  "commanders,"  with  possible  repeti- 
tive command  tours  at  each  level,  42.7  percent  replied,  "It*s 
a good  Idea,  but  may  cause  some  problems."  Another  41.2  percent 
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replied,  "I  don't  think  this  alternative  should  be  implemented." 
Over  11  percent  (11.5%)  responded,  "Implement  Immediately;*'  and  4.6 
percent  said,  "I  really  don't  care  one  way  or  the  other." 

Asked  to  assume  that  "commander  management"  had  been  Instituted, 
34.3  percent  Indicated  that  officers  should  be  Identified  for 
such  a program  upon  Individual  application  and  file  review; 

33.6  percent,  upon  successful  completion  of  their  first  command; 
19.1  percent,  upon  selection  for  command  by  the  DA  Centralized 
Command  Selection  Board;  and  13.1  percent,  at  some  other  time. 


On  the  subject  of  whether  or  not  promotion  board  results 
over  the  past  2 years  have  supported  OFHS,  almost  one-half  of 
all  respondents  (45.2%)  reported  that  they  are  unfamiliar  both 
with  promotion  board  results  and  how  these  results  relate  to 
OFMS.  Another  28.1  percent  observed  that  "It  Is  too  early 
In  the  Implementation  of  OPMS  to  Identify  hoard  trends."  Almost 
twice  (17.3%)  as  many  of  the  remaining  respondents,  however, 
believed  OPMS  has  not  been  supported  by  promotion  board  results 
than  believed  OFMS  has  been  supported  (9.3%). 

Asked  to  estimate  the  annual  salary  of  a civilian  whose 
duties  and  responsibilities  correspond  most  nearly  to  those  of 
the  Individual  respondent  In  his  present  duty  assignment,  36.3 
percent  estimated  between  $20,000  and  $30,000.  Another  26.2 
percent  estimated  between  $30,000  and  $40,000;  8.6  percent, 
between  40,000  and  $50,000;  4.1  percent,  more  than  $50,000;  and 
the  remainder,  $20,000  or  less. 

i 

Asked  also  to  estimate  the  annual  salary  the  Individual 
respondent  would  earn  in  civilian  life,  given  present  level  of 
training,  education,  and  experience,  and  assuming  unexpected 
termination  of  military  service;  35.9  percent  estimated  between 
$20,000  and  $30,000.  Another  16.6  percent  estimated  between 
$30,000  and  $40,000;  4.1  percent,  between  $40,000  and  $50,000; 
1.9  percent,  more  than  $50,000;  and  the  remainder,  $20,000  or 
less . 

I 

A proposal  was  outlined  to  respondents  In  which  the  pri- 
mary specialty  could  be  redesignated  for  some  officers  at  some 
point  In  their  career  as  warranted  by  experience  and  training, 
retaining  only  the  best  qualified  officers  In  the  basic  entry 
specialties.  Over  one-half  (59.3%)  agreed  with  the  idea, 

25.2  percent  were  unsure,  and  15.5  percent  disagreed. 

Further  to  the  same  proposal,  respondents  were  asked 
whether  the  Army  or  the  Individual  officer  would  benefit  from 
such  a policy.  Almost  three-fourths  (71.2%)  replied  that  both 
the  Army  and  the  officer  would  benefit;  13.9  said  it  would  be 
beneficial  for  the  Army,  but  not  for  the  officer;  10.9  believed 
neither  the  Army  nor  the  officer  would  benefit;  and  4.0  Iden- 
tified the  officer,  but  not  the  Army,  as  the  beneficiary. 
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Still  relative  to  the  sacs  proposal,  respondents  were  asked 
their  views  on  alternating  assignments  between  the  "Army  in  the 
field"  and  combat  development  or  training  activities — or 
occasional  staff  assignments — of  those  officers  selected  for 
basic  entry  specialty  continuation.  Almost  three-fourths  (73.4%) 
agreed;  26.6  percent  were  unsure.  Almost  10  percent  (9.9%)  did  not 
respond  to  this  survey  item. 

Data  following  are  based  upon  responses  to  a series  of 
"agree-disagree"  survey  items.  "Strongly  agree"  and  "agree" 
responses  have  been  combined  into  one  percentage  figure  to 
simplify  analysis.  An  explanatory  note  is  provided  in  those 
instances  xrfiere  rank  of  the  officer  contributes  to  significant 
variation  in  response  to  a particular  question. 

Survey  Item  "Strongly  Agree"/ "Agree" 

"Officers  should  be  assigned  to  a itillzatlon 
tour  directly  following  formal  specialty 
training. " 

"Formal  course  training  should  be  provided  to 
learn  the  basics  of  a specialty." 

"Level  4 (USACGSC-level)  training  should  not 
prepare  officers  for  specific  duty  positions, 
but  should  provide  broad  preparation  for  a 
variety  of  duties  during  the  following 
several  years  of  service."  r*Moderate 
increase  in  agreement  with  Increased  rank.] 

"The  most  valuable  training  in  soma  specialties 
is  on-the-job  experience  (no  structured  training)."  86.2% 

"All  commanders  should  receive  a concentrated 
'refresher'  course  prior  to  assuming  command 

at  any  level."  85.2% 

"The  primary  purpose  of  civilian  education 
should  be  the  acquisition  of  skills  rather  than 
the  acquisition  of  academic  credentials."  82.5% 

[*Increase  in  agreement  with  increased  rank. ] 

"Officers  who  have  received  graduate-level 
civilian  schooling  are  more  competitive  for 

promotion  than  those  who  have  not."  81.2% 

[*"Strongly  agree"  percentages,  increase  as 
level  of  civilian  education  attained  decreases; 
reverse  is  the  case  for  "agree"  percentages. 

High  school  graduate  respondents  are  the 
exception  to  both  of  these  comments.] 


96.0% 

93.3% 

91.0% 
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Survey  Item 


"Strongly  Agree" /"Agree" 


"Officers  who  have  one  of  the  basic  entry 

specialties  designated  as  an  alternate  at  the 

eighth  year  of  service  are  at  a disadvantage 

when  compared  to  those  who  have  'grown  up'  In 

the  specialty."  72.6% 

"For  some  highly  technical  specialties,  training 

costs  are  so  high  that  the  'up-or-out'  promotion 

rule  should  be  suspended."  [ *Dlsagreement  63.4% 

Increases  as  rank  Increases.] 

"Level  3 (advanced  course)  training  should  be 
oriented  primarily  toward  training  officers 

for  their  next  duty  position."  54.7% 

"Selection  boards  use  primary  specialty  qualifi- 
cation as  a criterion  for  promotion."  [*Disagrp.e-  49.4% 

ment  Increases  with  rank;  23.9  percent  responded 
"I  don't  know."] 

"Quality"  officers  should  be  distributed  equitably 
over  all  specialties,  either  voluntarily  or 

involuntarily."  [*A^eement  Increases  as  49.0% 

rank  Increases . ] 

"It  is  more  Important  to  the  Army  that  civilian 

education  broaden  the  officer  personally  than 

provide  him/her  specific  skills."  [*Disagree-  45.6% 

ment  increases  as  rank  Increases.] 

"Promotion  boards  should  not  use  a level  of 
training  completion  as  a criterion  for 

selection."  42.8% 

"OPMS-level  4 (USACGSC-level)  training  should 
be  significantly  different  for  the  maneuver  combat 
specialties  (11 — Infantry;  12 — Armor)  than  for  all 
other  specialties."  [*Disagreement  increases  42.5% 

as  rank  Increases.] 

"USACGSC  and  AWC  completion  should  be  mandatory 

for  all  majors  and  lieutenant  colonels,  respectively, 

either  by  resident  or  nonresident  programs."  41.9% 

[*Dlsagreement  Increases  as  rank  increases.] 

"Level  3 (advanced  course)  training  would  be  more 
cost-effective  if  it  was  shorter,  and  If  students  35.3% 

attended  on  a TDY,  rather  than  a PCS,  basis." 

[*Disagreement  Increases  as  rank  Increases.] 
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Survey  Item 


"Strongly  Agree"/"Agree" 

"Selection  for  attendance  at  USACGSC/AMC 

Is  more  Important  than  actual  attendance."  35.1% 

"Only  those  specialties  which  can  be  related 
to  a basic  branch  (e.g.,  11 — Infantry)  have 
good  promotion  potential."  [* Disagreement 

Increases  as  rank  increases.]  32.3% 

"The  academic  report  received  upon  completion 

of  a course  of  military  or  civilian  training  is 

as  important  to  one's  advancement  as  an 

efficiency  report."  [*Dlsagreement  increases 

as  rank  increases.]  30.2% 

"Promotion  boards  should  promote  by  specialty 

quotas."  27.5% 

"Selection  boards  use  alternate  specialty  qualifi- 
cation, if  designated,  as  a criterion  for  promo- 
tion." [*Disagreement  increaseo  with  rank; 

30.4  percent  responded  "I  don't  know."]  25.2% 

"The  current  specialty  designation  process 
allows  'quality'  officers  to  be  concentrated  in 
certain  specialties,  with  other  specialties 
having  few  such  officers."  [^Agreement 
increases  with  rank;  27.6  percent  responded 


"I  don’t  know."]  25.1% 

"Only  the  primary  specialty  has  any  real 

importance  in  career  advancement."  21.3% 

"Some  specialties  exist  for  which  there  are 
no  Army  requirements."  [*53.5  percent 

responded  "1  don't  know."]  14.0% 

"There  are  adequate  career  progression 
opportunities  in  all  OFHS  specialties.” 

t*34.4  percent  responded  "I  don't  know."]  - 12,7% 

"Specialty  'qualification'  is  easily  defined."  7.9% 


TABLE  1-35* 

Timinir  of  Alternate  Specialty  Desienation 


Hesronse 


Other  than  fol- 
lowing 
reeronseB 


At  a sreclfic 


! 

2LT 

~r 

ILT 

T“ 

GLT 

IT 

RanL 

LiAJ 

T 

LTC 

% 

COL 

ALL 

T 

59.1 

58.3 

28.0 

65.0 

93.1 

94.4 

63.8 

11.4 

3.1 

65.2 

29.9 

1.9 

.7 

29.8 

29.5 

38.5 

6.8 

5.1 

5.C 

4.9 

6.4 

•2ji03  respondents  out  of  2787,  or  3^*9  i)ercent  of  all  reepon- 
dents,  did  not  comiilete  this  survey  item. 


Table  1-36;  survey  question:  "Which  starement  best 
describes  your  alternate  specialty  designation?" 


TABLE  1-36* 

Dissatisfaction  with  Alternate  Srecialtl 


Response 


Involiuitarily  assign- 
ed, and  dissatis- 
fied with  it 

Toluntarily  chosen, 
but  dissatisfied  ' 
with  it 


Rank 

2LT 

ILT 

CRT 

liAJ 

LTC 

COL 

ALL 

~r 

T 

% 

T 

% 

( 

21.1 

12.9 

11.7 

10.5 

10.3 

8.3 

10. 

i 

7 

13.2 

7.1 

7.8 

7.4 

5.4 

3.8 

6. 

7 

•^*438  respondents  out  of  ^787,  or  31  *3  percent  of  all  respondents,; 
did  not  complete  this  stirvey  item.  i 
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Table  1-37;  survey  question:  "When  did  you  receive 
your  formal  training  In  your  alternate  specialty?" 


i 

3 


TABlt:  1-37* 


Timing  of  Alternate  arecialty  Formal  Training 


Response 

2LT 

TT. 

ILT 

T" 

CIT 

IT 

KanL 

ilAJ 

> 

LTC 

T" 

COL 

“T 

ALL 

T" 

Kever 

35.7 

3t*.9 

57.0 

49.8 

48.1 

49.6 

51.1 

Before  first  special- 
ty assignment 

1 

33.3 

50.0 

33.4 

36.6 

32.8 

29.1 

3i».l 

After  one  specialty 
assignment 

7.1 

5.8 

6.2 

9.5 

12.7 

17.1 

10.1 

Concurrent  with  first 
specialty  assign- 
ment 

23.8 

9.3 

3.4 

4.1 

6.3 

4.2 

4.7 

|•2j^64  respondents  out  of  ^787f  or  31.6  percent  of  all  respondents, 
din  not  complete  this  survey  item. 

' - — . — ..  - - _ _ 


% 0’ 


•f 


Table  1-39;  survey  question:  "To  the  best  of  your 
knowledge,  are  adequate  or  sufficient  training  opportunities 
available  so  that  you  can  become  competently  trained  In  your 
alternate  specialty?" 


TABLE  1-39* 

Availability  of  Alternate  Specialty  Training  Opportiml ties 

1 

Reeponse 

Rank 

2LT  ILT  CIT  llAJ  LTC  COL  ALL 

IT  IT  T"  IT  IT  IT  IT 

1 

Yes 

57.1  60.9  53.9  57.7  60.7  60,U  57.7 

' 

No 

14.3  18.4  18.7  24.4  21.2  19.7  21.3 

I 

Unsure 

28.6  20.7  27.3  17.9  18.1  19.9  21.1 

\ 

•2/*28  respondents  out  of  ?787,  or  31  •!  percent  of  all  resporio 
dents,  did  not  complete  tnis  survey  item. 

\ 

i 

1 


Table  1-40;  survey  questions:  "Which  one  of  the  following 
do  you  believe  Is  the  most  useful  training  or  education  >dilch 
should  be  provided  In  suppoit  of  your  alternate  specialty?" 

"Which  one  of  the  following  do  you  believe  Is  the  least  useful  j 

training  or  education  which  could  be  provided  In  support  of  t 

your  alternate  specialty?" 

I 

i 


I 

S 
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TABLE  1-40 


UbefiilneBB  of  Alternate  Specialty  Training  or  Education  tlodea 


r. 

1 Heeponse 

21 T 

ILT 

~v 

crT 

-IT 

Rani 

1!AJ 

~v 

LTC 

"h 

COL 

T" 

ALL 

■> 

Most 

Useful 

unitary  resident 
instruction 

37.2 

51.2 

45.4 

44.6 

39. S 

38.6 

43.1 

Civilian  graduate 
schooling 

11.6 

12.8 

26.5 

27.3 

24.8 

20.8 

25.4 

Cn-the-job  experi- 
ence (no  structured 
training) 

34.9 

23.3 

18.8 

17.7 

26.8 

32.0 

22.0 

Specialized  nonde- 
Kree  civilian  tng 

7.0 

7.0 

6.0 

7.3 

6.6 

5.4 

6.5 

I'ilitary  nonresident 
instDiction 

7.0 

2.3 

1.9 

1.7 

1.4 

1 .6 

1.7 

Civilian  undergrad- 
uate schooling 

2.3 

3.5 

1.4 

1 .4 

.6 

1.6 

1.3 

•2,439  respondents  ou 
did  not  complete  thif 

t of  7'’87,  or 
3 survey  item 

31.3  percent 

• 

of  all 

respondents, 

Least 

Useful 

■ 

Military  nonresident 
i ns  tructi on 

23.3 

44.9 

4?.  6 

48.6 

42.0 

40.4 

45.6 

Civilian  graduate 
school i ng 

14.0 

9.0 

14.1 

14.8. 

18.8 

20,2 

16.0 

Civilian  undergrad- 
uate schooling 

25.6 

14.6 

14.5 

13.7 

15.4 

16.6 

14.8 

Specialized  nonde- 
gree civilian  tng 

11.6 

16.9 

11.6 

11.9 

12.7 

15.5 

12.5 

On-the-job  exp'eri- 
ence  (no  structured 
training) 

16.3 

4.5 

7.5 

7.4 

6.4 

4.7 

6.9 

military  resident 
i ns  tructi on 

9.3 

10.1 

4.7 

3.5 

4.7 

2.7 

4.3 

•2,448  reBpoiv)f;r)te  out  o ' 7^7 ^7 , or  31  *4  percent  of  all  respondente, 
di(J  not  comiilete  this  irvey  item. 


I 
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Table  1-41;  survey  question  t **Do  you  believe  yo  ur  alternate 
specialty  training  or  edticatlon  will  be  of  value  to  y i in  a 
potential  civilian  career?" 


TABLE 

Alternate  SpeclaTty  Training  or  Education  Value  In  Civilian  Career 


Response 

2LT 

IT 

ILT 

IT 

CTT 

T* 

Rank 

>UJ 

IT 

LTC 

T 

COL 

IT 

ALL 

“T 

Tee,  but  work 
unknown 

27.9 

33.0 

36.5 

36.8 

39.7 

42.6 

37.9 

Yes,  similar  work 

18.6 

20.5 

20,2 

18.4 

17.6 

11.3 

18.0 

LYisure 

18.6 

6.8 

16.6 

18.6 

17.6 

20.0 

17.7 

No,  different 
work 

i 11.6 

1 

18.2 

12.2 

14.0 

16.2 

19.2 

14.6 

Yes , same  work 

l4.o 

17.0 

13.3 

|10,8 

6.8 

5.0 

10.1 

No,  altho  similar 
work 

9.3 

^.5 

1.2 

I1.4 

2.2 

1.8 

1.7 

•2,tt25  respondents  out  of  ^78?,  or  3I.I  percent  of  all  respondents, 
did  not  complete  this  survey  item,  1 
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Table  1-42;  survey  question:  "How  many  assignments  have 
you  had  in  your  alternate  specialty?" 


TABLE  1-42* 


ABBigrments  Held  in  Alternate  Specialty 


Reeponse 

2LT 

T" 

II.T 

~v 

Cl  T 

% 

HanL 

MAJ 

> 

1 rc 

% 

COL 

ALL 

% 

None 

47.6 

38.4 

51.3 

33.4 

18.1 

10.4 

32.7 

One 

40.5 

51.2 

29.9 

34.2 

29.5 

22.3 

30.8 

Two 

9.5 

7.0 

12.2 

17.8 

28.2 

26.8 

19.4 

Three  or  more 

2.4 

3.5 

6.7 

i4.7 

24.2 

40.6 

17.1 

i 

•z433  respondent 
did  not  complete 

8 out 
this 

of  7?87 
survey 

, or  31 
I tern. 

.2  percent  of 

all  respondents, 

Table  1-43;  survey  question:  "What  is  the  role  of  civilian 
education  in  your  alternate  specialty?" 


TABLE  1-43* 


Role  of  Civilian  Education  in  Alternate  Siecialty 


Response 

2LT 

ILT 

CLT 

IJnnl; 

l;aj 

LTC 

COL 

‘P 

ALL 

P 

Available  and 
Important 

31.6 

37.5 

54.6 

53.0 

48.8 

39.8 

50.7 

Available,  but 
limited  impor- 
tance 

36.8 

34.1 

29.3 

31.3 

33.1 

36.2 

31.7 

L'nava  liable 

31.6 

28.4 

16.1 

15.8 

18.1 

24.1 

17.6 

*2491  respondents  out 
dia  not  complete  this 

of  7,787 
survey 

, or  31 
i tern . 

.9  percent  of 

all  respondents, 

/ 
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Table  1-44 ; survey  question:  ' "To  provide  naxlmum 
effectiveness  to  the  Army,  what  percentage  of  the  officer 
corps  with  your  alternate  specialty  should  have  graduate 
degrees?" 


TABLE  1-44* - 

Proportion  of  Alternate  Specialty  Keguiring  G^-ndiiute  Uegroee 


Response 


Almost  all 

About  half 

Very,  few 

About  a fourth 

About  three- 
fourths 


•2^197  respondents  but  of  ^787,  or  32,0  percent  of  all  respondents, 
dlo  not  complete  this  survey  item. 


■ 

2LT 

T 

ILT 

IT 

CRT 

-IT 

HariL 

lUJ 

"T 

LTC 

T"  • 

COL 

T 

ALL 

T 

22.0 

25.3 

32.2 

29.4 

27.9 

23.1 

29.1 

22.0 

25.3 

19.8 

19.4 

18.3 

19.7 

19.4 

17.1 

13.8 

14.9 

19.3 

22.2 

25.3 

19.2 

14.6 

18.4 

18.9 

18.8 

20.0 

20.0 

19.2 

12.2 

11.5 

9.4 

9.2 

8.2 

6.0 

8.7 

■ 12.2 

5.7 

4,9 

3.9 

3.1* 

5.8 

4.4 
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DACS-OTRG 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 


opricc  or  thc  cHicr  or  statt 

WASHINOTON.  D.C.  tMIO 


1 Novcabcr  1977 


D«ar  Survey  Participant: 

At  thc  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Amy,  a potentially  land* 

■ark  review  of  officer  education  and  training  has  been  undertaken,  thc 
results  of  which  arc  expected  to  be  significant,  both  to  the  Amy  as  a 
whole  and  to  Individual  Amy  officers.  A key  effort  In  this  Importan* 
review  Is  the  attached  Officer  Education  and  Training  Survey. 

Thc  survey  has  been  designed  to  permit  you  and  a large,  representative 
tangle  of  your  fellow  officers  to  tell  us  from  your  perspective  what  we 
need  to  know  about  certain  specific  areas  under  review.  Also,  the  survey 
poses  several  courses  of  action  and  asks  you  and  your  fellow  participants 
for  your  views  on  them.  Since  these  courses  of  action  arc  only  a few  of 
those  under  consideration,  they  should  not  be  taken  at  Indicative  of 
review  group  conclusions. 

Your  responses  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence,  to  please  do  not 
identify  yourself  on  any  part  of  the  survey  booklet  or  answer  sheet.  When 
all  responses  have  been  received,  they  will  be  analysed  carefully,  together 
with  data  relative  to  education  and  training  requirements.  Education  and 
training  policies  addressing  each  phase  of  officer  career  development  will 
be  prepared  and  rccotmended  for  Incorporation  into  the  FY  80*8A  program. 

The  attached  survey  Is  your  best  chance  to  put  your  experiences, 
expectations,  and  suggestions  about  officer  education  and  training  "on  the 
record."  Vc  urge  you  not  to  miss  this  opportunity,  but  timing  Is  Important. 
To  be  Included  in  this  special  review  effort,  your  survey  must  be  completed 
and  put  In  the  mall  within  five  working  days  after  Its  receipt.  To  protect 
thc  answer  sheet,  which  will  be  machlne*scorcd,  we  ask,  too,  that  you  tuck 
it  completely  Inside  thc  survey  booklet  and  mall  both  in  thc  return  envelope 
provided. 

Thank  you  for  your  participation,  and  good  luck  to  you  In  your 
■llltary  career. 

Sincerely, 


BrTr HARRISON 
Major  General,  USA 
Chairman,  Review  of  Education 
and  Training  of  Officers 

RCS:  CSOCS*(OT)  259 
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GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SURVEY  PARTICIPANTS 


1.  Use  only  e Mo.  2 pencil  when  completing  the  answer  sheet. 

2.  Do  not  place  yovr  name  or  social  security  number  (SSM)  anywhere  on  the 
answer  sheet  or  survey  booklet.  This  will  help  to  assure  that  your  responses 
remain  truly  anonymous. 

3.  Answer  all  questions  as  of  31  December  1977,  even  though  you  nay  be 
convicting  the  survey  before  that  date. 

4.  Be  sure  that  the  question  number  chat  you  mark  on  Che  answer  sheet  Is  the 
same  as  the  question  number  In  the  survey  booklet. 


5.  Vou  may  make  only  one  response  for  each  question.  Blacken  Che  circle 
on  Che  answer  sheet  that  has  the  same  letter  or  number  as  the  response  you 
selected  In  the  survey  booklet.  Do  not  make  any  ocher  marks,  or  write,  on 
the  answer  sheet. 


6.  Fill  In  Che  circle  convletely  with  a heavy  mark,  but  do  not  go  outside 
the  circle.  Look  at  these  exampless  - 

moHT  WAV  41  ©ij©©®©©©©©  * v/«OKO  WAV  " 00©y'Xi)© 

TossAnK  TO  WAHK  4.i  ®f,j)©O^i)©(;,)©00 

AMAwen  s«s«T  « answci*  amsst 

4>  ©(t:.)0(fy(*<j  i!  .SimiQCO 


7.  If  you  make  a mistake,  erase  the  mark  convletely  before  you  enter  a new  one. 

8.  You  are  not  required  to  answer  any  question  which  you  find  objectionable. 

9.  If  the  possible  responses  to  a question  do  not  fit  your  opinion  escactly, 
please  choose  the  respbnse  which  most  nearly  approximates  your  view. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  THE  FRONT  OF  THE  ANSWER  S"EET 


The  front  of  the  answer  sheet  contains  lettered  columns.  These  columns 
■re  used  to  state  demographic  Information.  Please  complete  the  lettered 
columns  as  follows: 

COLUMN  A:  Blacken  the  circle  corresponding  to  your  pay  grade. 

COLUMN  B:  Select  from  the  following  table  the  geographic  area  Ir.  %ihlch  you 

arc  caking  this  survey.  Blacken  the  lettered  circle  corresponding 
to  your  location.  (Ignore  the  two  numbered  columns.) 

A.  Continental  United  States  (CONUS) 

B.  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  Panama  (Canal  Zone) 

C.  Pacific  area  (Ocher  than  Hawaii,  Includes  Korea) 

0.  European  area  (Includes  Middle  East) 

E.  Ocher 

COLUMN  Cl  Select  the  letter  which  corresponds  to  your  control  branch  and 
blacken  the  appropriate  circle. 

\ 

A.  Adjutant  General  | 

B.  Air  Defense  Artillery 

C.  Armor 

D.  Chemical 

E.  Engineer  ! 

F.  Field  Artillery 
C.  Finance 

H.  Infantry 

1.  Military  Intelligence 

J.  Military  Police  ! 

K.  Ordnance 

L.  Quartermaster 

M.  Signal  i , 

N.  Transportation  : / 

O.  Aviation 

COLUMN  Ds  Select  Che  letter  corresponding  to  Che  major  con.nand  (MACOM) 

Co  which  you  arc  assigned  and  blacken  Che  appropriate  lettered  ^ 

circle  In  Column  0:  * , 

A.  USAREUR 

B.  FORSCOM 

C.  TRADOC 

D.  USFK/EIGHTH  ARMY  (KOIEA)  ' 

E.  US  ARMY,  JAPAN 

F.  SUPPORT  COMMAND,  HAWAII 

G.  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 

H.  HEALTH  SERVICES  COMMAND 

I.  MILITARY  DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON 

J.  OTHER 


COLUMN  E:  Indicate  the  type  of  unit  to  which  you  are  assigned  by  selecting 

the  appropriate  code  from  the  table  belcw  and  blackening  the  proper 
circles  in  Column  E,  Blacken  the  circle  corresponding  to  the 
first  digit  of  the  code  in  the  first  sub-column  and  the  circle 
corresponding  to  the  second  digit  In  the  second  sub-column. 

00.  Combat 

11.  Combat  Support 

22.  Combat  Service  Support 

33.  Training  (includes  service  school  staff  and  faculty) 

44.  Carrlson/lnstallatlon  staff 

55.  Recruiting,  ROTC,  Readiness  Regions 

(•6.  Corpr  or  higher  level  staff  (includes  MACCM,  DA,  etc) 

77.  Othe 


The  foilowlnR  are  OP.IS  specialty  codes. 

Use 

them  In  completing  Column  F 

and  Column  G. 

rtif 

14 

Air  Dtfefuw  ArtiUfn' 

■in 

nijr'v44v  d-.r,  •<.»„  u:-  -a:»  .tiA 

76 

Anrumcnt  Mivn«i  Marugfmcnt 

a 

Isitdfr/ 

11 

Amor 

2? 

Injtrj-  r:'ir.3iT.c,-,r.',''  Mar.ncr. 

62 

Atomic  Energy 

31 

Lew 

83 

Automiuc  Dtu  Proceiei/ 

70 

Lofniriw'*  M*”.**:*  men 

is 

Aviicicn 

93 

^er 

71 

Avijtiaa  Miterul  'n: 

91 

74 

Chemicjl 

M7 

y4r::.ej.".w  T-m* ij  .efjt...  » 

43 

Club  M&nigemeri 

73 

Mmile  Maicnd -i 

33 

Comb4t  CommunjcatioriEiecironics 

73 

Munitions  .M.re't*'!  M T.i^rfp.-'.nt 

27 

Commufucetioni  £i-'  :ron»c»  Enr.f.tfn.*;? 

34 

Operj’icni . n'l  Fcri  * LJ'^s**i'ipiT.er.* 

72 

Comraunif  aliens- tiec.r-iiucf 

Oprruticr.*  PesKirt:. Analysis 

«g*m«n( 

42 

Perwn.nel  AciTinis'rat.or.  «na  Anmin»rj'j;;-.e 

43 

Compcroiier 

MvugemtPt 

36 

Coun  te  nn  w ge  nc  I fU  Nfl  NT 

a 

Peitor:'>i».  M.iivi*-  neni 

1* 

F 

61 

P»tioi».in  .Vc.n»i.8ifnt 

37 

Wif  r'.ougy 

97 

Procup'mer.r 

21 

PubLc  Afiaifs 

13 

F;<!ld  Ar»«l«efv 

81 

kewAfth  »nd  Development 

44 

1‘iciincf 

92 

SupnlvMan*«*Ter.t 

26- 

F;*H  Teiecommurucaiinfu  d>sun.j 

35 

7»clJC»l'Str»ipg;c  Intebieenee 

82 

tnod  M*rJirc*n»ni 

77 

TfcnbGfOuna  McSiljf.  .Mu^nrl  Merugemeai 

48 

Foreign  ,«»?»•  Ctr-xr 

86 

Traffic  Mar.<e*cnent 

41.  M 

G-jneriJ  Trcoo  b.r’Port  M-terel  .\Ur.JCe.ment 

95 

Tn.nsporutjon  Man.»^<»T.tfr.t 

COLUMN  F:  Indicate  your  primary  specialty, by  blackening  the  appropriate 
circles  In  Column  F,  Blacken  the  circle  corresponding  to  the 
first  digit  In  the  first  sub-column  and  the  circle  corresponding 
to  the  second  digit  In  the  second  sub-column. 

COLUMN  G;  Indicate  your  alternate  specialty  by  blackening  the  appropriate 
circles  In  Column  G.  Blacken  the  circle  corresponding  to  the 
first  digit  In  the  first  sub  olumn  and  the  circle  corresponding 
to  the  second  digit  in  the  second  sub-column.  If  you  have  not 
had  an  alternate  specialty  designated,  use  code  00. 
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COLUMN  H: 


Enter  the  number  of  years  of  Active  Federal  Commission'  Service 
(AFCS)  you  will  have  completed  as  of  31  December  1977  by  Blackening 
the  appropriate  circles  in  Column  H.  Round  partial  years  upward 
to  the  next  higher  vdiole  year.  If  you  have  completed  less  than 
ten  years  AFCS,  blacken  0 in  the  first  sub-column,  and  the  circle 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  years  (1-9)  in  the  second  sub- 
column. If  you  have  con^leted  ten  or  more  years  AFCS,  blacken,  the 
circle  corresponding  to  the  first  digit  of  the  number  i.i  the  first 
■ub-column,  and  the  circle  corresponding  to  the  second  digit  in 
the  second  sub-column. 

COLUMN  I:  Select  the  code  from  the  table  below  chat  corresponds  to  the 

highest  level  of  military  education  you  have  completed.  Blacken 
the  appropriate  circle  in  Column  1. 

A.  Basic  Course 

B.  Advanced  Course 

C.  Command  and  General  Staff  College  or  equivalent  (includes 
non-resident  and  constructive  credit) 

0.  Senior  Service  College  (includes  non-resident  and  con- 
structive credit) 


COLUMN  J:  Select  the  code  from  Che  table  below  that  corresponds  to  the 
highest  level  of  civilian  education  you  have  completed. 

Blacken  the  appropriate  circle  in  Column  J. 

A.  Doctoral  degree 

B.  Master's  degree 

C.  Bachelor's  degree 

0,  Some  college 

E.  High  school  graduate  or  less 

COLUMN  K:  Indicate  your  marital  status  and  sex  by  selecting  the  appropriate 
code  from  the  following  table  and  blackening  the  corresponding 
circle  in  Column  K. 


A.  Married  male 

B.  Married  female 

C.  Single  male  (divorced,  separated,  widowed,  never  married) 

0.  Single  female  (divorced,  separated,  widowed,  never  married) 


COLUMN  L>  Indicate  your  raclal/ethnlc  background  by  selecting  the  appropriate 
code  from  the  following  Cable  and  blackening  the  corresponding 
circles  in  Column  L. 

\ 00,  White  (Caucasian) 

; 11.  Black  (Negro) 

I 22.  Mexlcan-Amerlcan;  Puerto  Rican;  Hispanic  extraction 

; 33.  Aslan-Amerlcan 

44.  Other 
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The  questions  in  this  survey  pertain  to  your  primary 
and  alternate  specialty  (if  any),  and  the  education  and 
training  you  have  received  or  expect  to  receive.  Most  of 
the  question:,  are  loosely  grouped  by  functional  area;  that 
is,  questions  regarding  your  primary  specialty  will  be  found 
in  one  section,  while  questions  concerning  your  alternate 
specialty  will  be  found  in  another.  Please  answer  each 
question  from  your  individual  perspective,  rather  than  from 
an  "Army"  perspective. 


1.  Through  tdiich  of  the  following  did  you  receive  your  conmlssloii? 

a.  DCS 

b.  USMA 
C.  KOIC 

d.  Direct  appointment 

c.  Other 

2.  What  is  your  component? 

a.  Kegular  Army 

b.  US  Army  Reserve 

c.  national  Guard 

3.  Do  you  plan  to  make  the  Army  a career?  (That  is,  20  ox  more  years  of  service'*) 

a.  Yes,  1 plan  (or  will  be  required)  to  retire  at  20  years  of  service 

b.  Yes,  I plan  to  retire  after  more  than  20,  but  less  than  26  years, 

e.  Yes,  1 plan  to  retire  after  26  years  of  service  or  more. 

d.  Yes,  but  I am  undecided  as  to  when  Z will  retire. 

S.  Z have  made  no  decision  as  to  tdicther  or  not  I will  make  the  Army  a career. 
t.  Mo,  1 do  not  plan  to  make  the  Army  a career. 

6.  Given  normal  career  progression,  what  is  the  highest  rank  you  expect  to  attain? 

a.  MAT 

b.  LTC 

c.  COL 

d«  General  Officer 

S,  During  your  ndlltary  career,  how  msny  times  have  you  been  selected  for 
promotion  from  the  secondary  tone  (below  the  sons)? 

a«  X hsve  never  been  considered  for  pro^aotion  by  a centralised  selection  board. 

b.  Never 

c.  Once 

d.  Twice 

e.  Three  or  more  times 

6*  Regarding  >.;ur  personal  career,  which  type  of  training  or  educational 

experience,  successfully  conq>leted,  do  you  believe  "carries  the  most  weight" 
with  promotlon/selectlon  boards? 

a.  Resident  military  courses 

b.  Non-resident  military  courses 

e.  Cn-the-Job  training  or  experience 

d.  Civilian  Education 

a.  Civilian  Industry  or  occupational  training 

f.  Other 
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7,  During  your  military  career,  vhat  Is  the  highest  level  at  which  you 
have  connanded? 

a.  X have  never  conxaanded 

b.  Detachment  (CFT  or  below) 

c.  Company/battery/troop  or  equivalent  (CPT-lUJ) 

d.  Battalion/squadron  or  equivalent  (LTC) 

e.  Brigade/support  command  or  equivalent  (COL) 

fi.  What  Is  the  highest  level  at  tdilch  you  expect  to  conmand  during  your 
active-duty  career? 

a.  Hy  specialties  have  no  opportunities  for  comand 

b.  1 do  not  desire  to  conmand 

c.  Company  level 

d.  Battalion  level 

e.  Brigade  level 

f.  Division  level  or  above 

9.  1 cosmanded  at  the  company/battery/troop  level: 

a.  X have  never  commanded  at  this  level 

b.  Prior  to  attending  the  officer  advanced  course 

c.  After  attending  the  officer  advanced  course 

d.  Both  before  and  after  attending  the  officer  advanced  course 

10.  What  Is  Che  highest  staff  level  at  which  you  expect  to  serve  during  your  career? 

a.  Battalion 

b.  Brigade 

c.  Division 

d.  Installation/ garrison 

a.  Major  Command  (e.g.,  Forces  Cooraand}  Training  and  Doctrine  Connand) 

f.  Department  of  the  Army 

g.  Department  of  Defense 

h.  Other 


11. 


When  ;dld  you  complet^or  obtain  credit  for  co 
College/ Armed  Forces  Staff  College  or  equlva 


j^lejlon  of,  Coonand  and  General  Staff 


a.  X have  not  completed  CCSC/AFSC  or  equivalent 

b.  Prior  Co  assignment  to  Bde/corps  or  higher  staff,  or  battalion  conmand 

c.  .After  being  assigned  to  Bde/corps  or  higher  staff,  or  battalion  conmand 


12.  The  principal  purpose  of  level  4 (CCSC^Leve^)  training  Is: 

a.  I do  not  know  the  purpose  of  CCSC«Level  training 

b.  To  become  proficient  In  depth  In  my  primary  specialty 

c.  To  attain  specialty  qualification  In  my  alternate  specialty 

d.  To  do  a little  of  both 

a.  To  prepare  for  cocnand 

f.  To  share  professional  experience  with  peers 

g.  To  retain  a competitive  position  for  prcootion/advancenent 

h.  To  broaden  the  outlook  of  the  officer  In  preparation  for  positions  of 
increased  responsibility 

1.  Some  other  reason 

13.  About  half  of  the  officer  corps  will  serve  In  field  grade  positions  throughout 

the  Axmy  without  benefit  of  Level  4 training  (CCSC).  Assume  for  this  question  expanded 
professional  development  opportunities  should  be  opened.  One  alternative  would 
be  to  continue  attendance  at  CCSC  for  combat  arms  officers,  and  to  provide 
equivalent  level  4 training  to  other  officers  at  appropriate  military  or 
civilian  Institutions.  Which  one  of  the  following  best  expresses  your  view 
about  this  alternative? 

a.  Resident  training  at  this  level  Is  necessary 

b.  Either  resident  or  non-resident  training  Is  necessary 

c.  The  form  of  training  (resident  or  non-rcsldcnt)  is  not  important 

d.  ‘I'm  not  sure  chat  CCSC- level  training  is  either  necessary  or  desirable 

e.  Most  officers  do  not  require  training  at  the  CCSC  level 

f.  The  current  system  is  adequate 

g.  I am  opposed  to  Level  4 (CCSC)  training  but  for  reasons  not  mentioned  above 

14.  Several  foreign  armies  provide  extended  Level  4 training  for  selected  officers; 
for  example,  a small  percentage  of  a given  CCSC-level  class  is  selected  to 
remain  for  an  additional  year  of  professional  development  In  military 
thought,  philosophy,  and  application.  If  Che  Army  could  adopt  Che  “Second 
year  at  CCSC”  concept  outlined  above,  what  would  be  your. view  regarding 

this  alternative? 

a.  Implement  Inssedlately;  Che  Army  needs  more  “thinkers" 

b.  It's  worth  a pilot  test  or  "trial  run" 

c.  It  should  be  considered,  but  at  another  level  (i.e.,  advanced  course 
level  or  senior  service  college  level) 

d.  1 don't  care  one  way  or  the  ocher 

e.  The  Army  can't  afford  this  luxury;  we  need  awre  "do-era” 

f.  It's  a bad  Idea;  It  would  create  an  "elitist"  group 

13.  To  be  an  effective  officer,  Che  minimum  civilian  educational  level  required 
at  time  of  concnlsslonlng  should  bat 

a.  High  school  graduate 

b.  Sorae  college  but  no  degree 

c.  Associate  degree  (2  years  of  college) 
dt  College  graduate 

a.  Civilian  education  has  nothing  Co  do  with  being  an  effective  officer 
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16.  If  education  is  defined  as  "prep.Tacion  for  life  (or  the  unknowr.)" 
while  tr^ining  is  defined  as  "preparation  for  a specific  task  (or  the 
known)",  what  mix  of  education  and  training  do  you  believe  is  required  by 
an  effective  Army  officer? 

a.  Much  more  education  than  training 

b.  More  education  than  training 

c.  About  the  same  amount  of  each 

d.  More  training  than  education 

e.  Much  more  training  than  education 

17.  At  what  rank  do  you  believe  education  becomes  more  importaiit  to  duty  performance 
than  specific  training? 

a.  Education  is  never  more  important  than  training 

b.  Education  is  always  more  important  than  training 

c.  Second  Lieutenant 

d.  First  Lieutenant 

a.  Captain 

f . Major 

g.  Lieutenant  Colonel 

h.  Colonel 

18.  For  which  of  the  following  do  you  believe  graduate>level  civilian  education 
is  primarily  useful? 

a.  Gaining  knowledge  required  in  a primary  specialty 

b.  Gaining  knowledge  required  in  an  alternate  specialty 

c.  Generally  broadening  an  educational  background  in  preparation  for  future 
assignments 

d.  Staying  competitive  when  considered  by  promotion/selection  boards 

c.  Freparing  for  a utilization  tour  requiring  specific  civilian  education 

f.  Preparing  for  a civilian  career  after  leaving  acti”.  duty 

g.  Not  nrjch  of  anything 

19.  Do  you  believe  that  if  you  perform  well  the  Army,  through  either  fully- 
funded  or  partially-funded  programs,  should  provide  you  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  a graduate  degree  during  your  term  of  active  service? 

a.  YcS{  a graduate  degree  will  enhance  my  value  to  the  Army 

b.  Yet;  graduate  education  is  required  for  successful  perfonwnce  in  my 
specialties 

c.  Yes,  for  some  other  reason 

d.  1 have  no  opinion 

a.  Mo;  my  personal  educational  goals  are  ay  own  responsibility 

C.  No;  a graduate  degree  has  no  bearing  on  my  effectiveness  as  an  officer 

g.  No,  for  some  other  reason 

20.  For  maximum  Army  effectiveness,  what  proportion  of  the  officer  corps  with 
your  primary  specialty  do  you  believe  should  have  graduate  degrees? 

a.  None 

b.  Very  few 

e.  About  a fourth 

d.  About  half 

e.  About  three-fourths 

f.  Almost  all 
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21«  Which  Btateiient  best  describes  your  current  essignmencT 

a.  I am  a student,  a patient,  or  In  transit 

b.  Hatche:  my  primary  specialty  training 

c.  Hatches  ^y  alternate  tpeclalty  training 

d.  Matches  previous  experience,  rather  than  specialty  training 

a.  Matches  neither  previous  experience  nor  specialty  training 

’ i 

22.  Which  statement  best  describes  the  assignment  Immediately  preceding  your  | 

current  assignment? 

a.  I was  a student  or  a patient  I 

b.  Matched  my  primary  specialty  training 

c.  Matched  my  alternate  specialty  training 

d.  Matched  my  previous  experience,  rather  than  specialty  training 

a.  Matched  neither  previous  experience  nor  specialty  training  . 

23  What  do  you  believe  Is  the  most  effective  utilisation  of  an  officer? 

a.  Most  assignments  In  the  primary  specialty;  some  In  the  alternate  specialty 

b.  Most  assignments  In  the  alternate  specialty;  some  In  the  prlnary  specialty 

c.  An  even  division  of  primary  and  alternate  specialty  assignments 

d.  All  assignments  In  one  specialty;  either  primary  or  alternate 

a.  Consistent  rotation  of  'assignments  between  primary  and  alternate  specialities 
with  occasional  assignments  outside  either  specialty. 

24.  Many  duty  positions  vlthla  the  Army  are  noft>speclalty*related;  for  example, 

they  require  an  officer,  but  no  specific  specialty  expertise.  Which  one  of  I 

Che  following  options  best  deals  with  this  situation? 

a.  Establish  a "specialty  Immaterial"  or  "duty"  specialty 

b.  Distribute  requlremonts  to  all  specialties  on  a "fair-share"  basis 

C.  Arbitrarily  specify  the  closest  possible  specialty  match  for  the  position 
d.  Delete  or  clvlllanlse  the  position  unless  It  Is  specialty-specific 
a.  Other 


Which  of  the  following  statements  best  describes  your  primary  specialty 
designation? 

a.  It  was  voluntarily  chosen  and  i satisfied  with  It 

b.  It  was  voluntarily  chosen  but  i am  dissatisfied  with  It 

c.  It  was  Involuntariry  assigned,  j satisfied  with  it 

d.  It  was  Involuntarily  assigned,  i dissatisfied  with  It  ^ 

26.  Does  your  primary  specialty  match  your  previous  training,  experience  or  desires? 

a.  Yes 

b.  I am  not  sure 

c.  Mo 
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27,  Which  one  of  the  following  Is  the  most  useful  training  or  education  you  have 
already  received  in  support  of  your  oriraarv  specialty: 

a.  Prc-cornmisslon  training 

b.  Basic  course 

c.  Advanced  course 

d.  Resident  specialty-related  courses  (military) 

e.  Military  correspondence  courses 

£.  On-the-job  experience  (no  structured  training) 

g.  Civilian  cducation/clvilian  industry  so';rces 

h.  CGSC/AFSC 

28.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  are  adequate  training  opportunities  available 
so  that  you  can  become  competently  trained  in  your  primary  specialty? 

a.  Yes,  adequate  training  opportunities  are  available 

b.  No,  adequate  training  opportunities  are  not  available 

c.  I don't  know  if  adequate  training  opportunities  are  available 

29.  How  would  you  best  describe  the  training  normally  provided  which  supports 
your  primary  specialty? 

a.  It  is  broadly-based,  and  provides  the  specialty  knowledge  required  to  perform 
effectively  at  successively  higher  levels. 

b.  Sufficiently  thorough;  prepares  one  well 

c.  Too  broad  and  generalized  to  be  of  much  practical  value 

d.  Not  related  to  actual  duty  position  requirements 

e.  Non-existent 

30,  Which  one  of  the  following  do  you  believe  Is  the  most  Important  training 

or  education  which  should  be  provided  in  support  of  your  orimary  specialty? 

a.  Military  resident  instruction 

b.  Military  non-resident  Instruction 

c.  On-the-job  experience  (no  structured  training) 

d.  Civilian  schooling  (undergraduate) 

e.  Civilian  schooling  (graduate) 

£,  Specialized  civilian  training  (non-degree) 

31.  Which  one  of  the  following  do  you  believe  is  the  least  useful  training 
or  education  which  could  be  provided  in  your  ;i_rlraary  specialty? 

a.  Military  resident  instruction 

b.  Military  non-resident  instruction 

c.  On-the-job  experience  (no  structuv-.i  training) 

d.  Civilian  schooling  (undergraduate) 

e.  Civilian  schooling  (graduate) 

f.  Specialized  civilian  training  (non-degree) 

32,  At  what  level  does  the  major  gap  in  the  currently-aval lable  schooling  for 
your  primary  specialty  occur? 

a.  Basic  knowledge  level  (LT) 

b.  Advanced  knowledge  level  (CPT-MAJ) 

c.  "Expert"  knowledge  level  (LTC-COL) 

d.  More  than  one  of  the  above 

e.  I am  not  aware  of  any  major  gap  in  the  currently  available  schooling 
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33.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  role  of  civlllen  education  in  your 
primary  specialty? 

a.  Zt  is  both  available  and  highly  ^^ortant  for  proper  professional  development 

b.  It  is  available,  but  of  limited  importance  for  professional  development 
C.  Not  available 

34.  Do  you  believe  your  primary  specialty  training  or  education  will  be  of  value 
to  you  in  a potential  civilian  career? 

a.  Yes,  I expect  it  to  be  directly  applicable;  1 plan  to  do  the  same  type 
of  work  after  1 leave. active  duty. 

b.  Yes,  I expect  it  to  be  of  use;  1 plan  to  do  similar  or  closely  related 
work  in  civilian  life 

e.  Yes,  I expect  it  to  be  valuable,  although  I do  not  know  what  I will  be 
doing  after  I leave  active  duty. 

d.  No,  1 do  not  expect  it  to  be  useful  even  though  it  is  closely  related 
.to  what  I might  be  doing  in  Civilian  life 

a.  No,  1 do  not  expect  it  to  be  useful;  I %iill  be  working  in  an  entirely 
different  field 

£.  Z am  not  sure  whether  or  not  my  specialty  training  will  be  useful  in 
civilian  life  , 

33.  Which  one  of  the  following  most  closely  identifies  your  view  of  "specialty 
qualification?" 

a.  Successful  completion  of  designited  training  courses  and  developmental 
assignments 

b.  The  ability  to  "do  the  job"  in  the  specialty,  at  the  assigned  level 
whether  formally  trained  or  not,  as  shown  by  OER  evaluations  or  promotion/ 
selection  board  results 

e.  A subjective  administrative  decision  on  the  part  of  Career  aianagers  and 
promotlon/selection  boards 

d.  Close  adherence  to  Che  career  patterns  shown  in  DA  Pam  600-3  (Officer 
Professional  Development  end  utilization) 

C.  Professional  registration/ certification 

t,  Z believe  "specialty  qualification"  is  largely  undeflnable 

36.  The  primary  responsibility  for  an  officer  becoming  "specialty-qualified" 
lies  tfith: 

a.  The  officer 

b.  The  officer's  MILPERCEN  career  manager/assignment  officer 

c.  The  officer's  rating  officer 

d.  The  MILPERCEN  specialty  monitor 

e.  The  officer  education  and  training  system 
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37.  In  your  primary  specialty,  how  many  different  assignments  would  you  estimate 
are  required  for  an  officer  to  become,  "specialty-qualified?" 

a.  One 

b.  Two 

c.  Three 

d.  Four 

e.  More  than  four 

38.  Which  one  of  the  following  Is  the  chief  way  you  have  (or  expect  to)  become 
qualified  In  your  orlmarv  specialty? 

a.  Resident  training  In  military  courses 

b.  Military  correspondence  courses 
C.  Resident  civilian  education 

d.  Off-duty  civilian  study 

e.  On-the-Job  experience  (no  structured  training) 

£.  A combination  of  the  above 


39.  After  completion  of  a training  period,  an  officer  with  your  primary  specialty 
bhould  work  In  a specialty-related  assignment  for  a minimum  period  of: 

a.  Less  than  one  year 
t).  One  year 

c.  Two  years 

d.  Three  years 

e.  More  than  three  years 

40.  Should  specialty  qualification  standards  be  established  for  each  specialty 
at  each  grade? 

a.  Yes}  absolute  standards  should  be  established 

b.  Ye3{  flexible  standards,  to  be  used  as  goals,  should  be  established 

c.  No;  specialty  qualification  Is  subjective,  no  firm  standards  can  or  should 

be  established 

d.  No,  but  for  reasons  not  specified  above 

e.  I am  not  sure  whether  or  not  specialty  qualification  standards  should  be 
established 

41.  If  firm  specialty  qualification  standards  were  established,  they  would  provide 
a benchmark  for  officer  professional  envelopment;  that  Is,  an  officer  would 
either  be  "qualified"  or  "not  quallfi''eA."  What  use  should  be  made  of  this 
Information? 

a.  Used  unofficially  to  measure  profesllonal  'ejevelopment  of  the  Individual 

officer  ' 

b.  Used  officially  as  a matter  of  reco^  fof  consideration  by  promotion/ 
selection  boards  or  ocher  activities. 

c.  Used  only  by  the  officer  for  his  personal  assessment 

d.  Used  as  a diagnostic  tool  for  determining  assignment  and/or  educational 
opportunities  for  the  officer  Involved 

e.  Not  used  for  any  purpose 
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42.  Proaotlon  to  vhlch  of  the  following  ranks  should  be  dependent  upon  "primary 
specialty  qualification?" 

a.  ILT 

b.  CPT 

c.  MAJ 

d.  LTC 

e.  None  of  the  above 

f.  To  each  of  the  above 

43.  Estimate  your  present  level  of  professional  development  In  your  primary  specialty: 

a.  Well  prepared 

b.  Somewhat  prepared 

c.  Somewhat  unprepared 

d.  Mot  prepared  at  all 

44.  Zn  many  specialties,  military  training  Is  available  through  both  resident 
courses  and  non*resldenC  (correspondetiCe)  Inscructlon.  In  your  view,  which 
type  is  most  effective  In  providing  the  skills  required  for  your  primary 
specialty  qualification? 

a.  Eesldent  instruction  Is  the  most  effective 

b.  <l)on>>  reel  dent  instruction  Is  the  roost  effective 

e.  They  are  both  equally  effective 

d.  Neither  are  effective  In  their  present  form 

43.  How  many  hours  per  week  do  you  believe  you  could  devote  to  Independent 
eareefrelated  studies  (both  on  and  off»duty  time). 

a.  One  hour  or  less 
b«  Two  hours  to  four  hours 
e«  Five  to  seven  hours 

d.  Eight  or  nine  hours 
a.  Ten  hours  or  more 

46.  Professions!  examinations  for  the  officer  corps  should  be  Instituted. 

a.  Strongly  agree 

b.  Agree 

e.  It  does  not  matter  to  me 
d.  Disagree 

a.  Strongly  disagree 


47.  Let  us  assume  that  professional  officer  examinations  were  instituted.  What 
do  you  think  the  principal  purposes  of  this  exam  should  be? 

a.  For  individual  diagnostic  work  only 

b.  Onlv  to  assist  In  determining  education/ training  needs;  for  example,  validation  of 
UUSW  (Level  4)  knowledge,  or  attendance  of  some  phase  of  formal  Instruction 

at  that  laval 

c.  As  one  of  the  criteria  for  promotion 

d.  As  one  of  the  criteria  for  qualifying  for  certain  positions  (l.e.  Brigade  Connand) 
a.  For  any  purpose 
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48.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  principal  limitation  of  officer  examinations? 

a.  Paper  and  pencil  test  may  not  reflect  Job  performance 
accurately 

b.  Officers  responsibilities  are  too  broad  to  be  adequately  tested. 

e.  Another  evaluative  tool  is  not  necessary;  current  procedures  are  adequate, 
d.  Some  limitation  not  listed  above 

49.  Through  what  mears  do  you  believe  professional  development  can  best  be. 
achieved? 

a.  Through  experience  •. 

b.  Through  self>study  within  prescribed  parameters 

c.  Through  a combination  of  self-study  and  non-resident  instruction 

d.  Through  resident  instruction 

e.  Through  a combination  of  the  above 

80.  If  you  were  to  graduate  from  Che  next  higher  military  course  of  instruction 
(for  esumple,  CGSC  it  you  are  an  advanced  course  graduate),  do  you  believe 
Chat  your  value  to  the  Army  will  have  been  increased? 

] 

a.  Yes,  greatly 

b.  Yes,  some 

c.  Not  sure 

d.  Not  much 

e.  Not  at  all 

5],  Current  Army  policy  minimises  multiple  opportunities  for  command  at  each 
level.  An  alternative  would  be  to  allow  groups  of  officers  to  be  managed 
as  "comninders" , to  permit  repetitive  connand  tours  at  each  level.  What 
are  your  views  regarding  this  alternative? 

I 

a.  Implement  immediately 

b.  It's  a good  idea,  but  may  cause  some  problems 

e.  X really  don't  care  one  way  or  the  ocher 

d.  1 don't  think  this  alternative  should  be  implemented 
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52.  If  "commander  management"  were  Instituted,  when  should  officers  be  so 
Identified? 

a.  Upon  successful  completion  of  their  first  command 

b.  When  selected  for  command  by  the  DA  Centrall^'.ed  Command  Selection  Board 

c.  Upon  individual  applicatlrn,  after  file  review 

d.  At  some  other  time  than  specified  above 

53.  Promotion  board  results  over  the  last  two  years  have: 

a.  Supported  OPUS  by  selecting  "specialist"  officers  for  promotion  In 
proportion  to  their  specialty 

b.  Not  supported  OPMS , by  selecting  officers  for  promotion  who  have  followed 
the  traditional  or  "generalist"  path 

c.  It  is  too  early  in  the  implementation  of  OPMS  to  identify  board  trends 

d.  I am  not  familiar  with  promotion  board  results,  or  how  these  results  relate  to 
OPMS 

54.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  annual  salary  which  would  be  earned  by  a civilian 
whose  duties  and  responsibilities  correspond  most  nearly  to  those  you  have 

in  your  present  duty  assignment  (or  most  recent  one  if  you  are  now  a patient, 
student,  or  unasslgned)? 

a.  $10000  or  less 

b.  $10001  to  $15000 

c.  $15001  to  $20000 

d.  $20001  to  $30000 

e.  $30001  to  $40000 

£.  $40001  to  $50000 

g.  More  than  $50000 

h,  I have  no  idea  vhat  a corresponding  civilian  job  would  be  worth,  or 
there  are  no  corresponding  civilian  jobs 

55.  Suppose  that  your  military  service  <>s  unexpectedly  terminated.  Given 
your  present  level  of  training,  eduatlon,  and  experience,  what  is  ycur 
estimate  of  the  annual  salary  you  could  earn  in  civilian  life? 

a.  $10000  or  less 

b.  $10001  to  $15000 

c.  $15001  to  $20000 

d.  $20001  to  $30000 

e.  $30001  to  $40000 

f.  $40001  to  $50000 

g.  More  than  $50000 

h.  I have  no  idea  what  I could  earn  in  civilian  life 

56.  Most  officers  now  retain  their  basic  entry  specialty  (branch  related)  as 
their  primary  specialty  throughout  their  career.  An  alternative  would 

be  to  redesignate  the  primary  specialty  (based  on  experience  and  training) 
for  some  officers  at  a given  point  in  their  career,  retaining  only  the 
best  qualified  officers  in  the  basic  entry  specialties.  What  are  your 
views  regarding  this  alternative? 

a.  I agree  with  this  idea 

b.  I'm  not  sure 

c.  I disagree  with  this  idea 
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• The  alternative  described  above  would  serve  to  Identify  those  officers 

who  could  most  productively  perform  their  Army  service  In  specialties  other 
than  their  basic  entry  specialty.  This  Identification  would  be: 

a.  Beneficial  for  both  the  Army  and  the  officer 

b.  Beneficial  for  the  Army,  but  not  for  the  officer 

c.  Beneficial  for  the  officer,  but  not  necessarily  for  the  Army 

d.  Probably  not  beneficial  for  either  the  officer  or  the  Army 

58,  Those  officers  selected  for  continuation  In  their  basic  entry  specialty 
would  receive  alternating  assignments  between  the  "Army  In  the  field" 
and  combat-development  or  training  activities,  with  occasional  assignments 
to  other  (e.g.  HQDA)  staffs.  This  would  be  the  most  effective  utilisation 
for  these  officers. 

a,  I agree 

b,  I'm  not  sure 

c,  1 disagree 


The  following  statements  are  neither  proposals  nor  alternatives.  They  are 
simply  intended  to  identify  attitudes  within  the  officer  corps.  Please  in- 
dicate your  agreement  or  disagreement  with  each  of  the  statements  by  select- 
ing the  appropriate  response  from  this  list. 

a.  Strongly  agree 

b.  Agree 

c.  No  opinion 

d.  Disagree 

c.  Strongly  disagree 
f.  Don't  know 


59.  AH  comranders  should  receive  a concentrated  "refresher"  course  prior  to 
assuming  conmand  at  any  level. 

60.  Level  3 (advanced  course)  training  would  be  more  cost-effective  if  It  was 
shorter,  and  if  students  attended  on  a TDV,  rather  than  a PCS,  basis. 


61..  Officers  should  be  assigned  to  a utilization  tour  directly  following  formal 
specialty  training. 

62.  The  primary  purpose  of  civilian  education  should  be  the  acquisition  of  skills 
rather  than  the  acquisition  of  academic  credentials. 

63.  Level  3 (advanced  course)  training  should  be  oriented  primarily  toward 
training  officers  for  their  next  duty  position. 

6A.  There  are  adequate  career  progression  opportunities  In  all  OPMS  specialties. 
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65.  Soms  specialties  exl;>C  for  which  there  are  no  Amy  requirements. 

66.  Officers  who  have  one  of  the  basic  entry  specialties  designated  as  an  alternate 
at  the  eighth  year  of  service  are  at  a disadvantage  when  compared  to  those 

who  have  "grown  up"  In  the  specialty. 

67.  The  academic  report  received  upon  comp’atlon  of  a course  of  military  or 
civilian  training  Is  as  Important  to  one's  advancemenc  as  an  efficiency 
report. 

68.  Level  4 (CGSC«level)  training  should  not  prepare  officers  for  specific  duty 
positions,  but  should  provide  broad  preparation  for  a variety  of  duties 
during  the  following  several  years  of  service. 

69.  It  is  more  Important  to  the  Army  that  civilian  education  broaden  the 

officer  personally  than  provide  him/her  specific  skills 

70.  CGSC  and  AWC  completion  should  be  mandatory  for  all  majors  and  lieutenant 
colonels  respectively,  either  by  resident  or  non-resident  programs. 

71.  Only  the  primary  specialty  has  any  real  Importance  In  career  aoi/ancement. 

72.  Specialty  "qualification"  Is  easily  defined. 

73.  Formal  course  training  should  be  provided  to  learn  the  basics  of  a specialty. 

74.  Promotion  boards  should  promote  by  specialty  quotas. 

73.  "Quality"  officers  should  be  equitably  distributed  over  all  specialties, 
cither  voluntarily  or  Involuntarily. 

76.  OFMS-Level  4 (CGSC-level)  training  should  be  significantly  different  for  the 
maneuver  combat  specialties  (ll-lnfantry;  12-Armor)  than  for  all  other 
specialties. 

77.  Selection  boards  use  primary  specialty  qualification  as  a criterion  for  promotion. 

78.  Selection  boards  use  alternate  specialty  qualification,  If  designated,  as 
a criterion  for  promotion. 

79.  Only  those  specialties  which  can  be  related  to  a basic  branch  (e.g.  ll- 
lnfantry)  have  good  promotion  potential. 

80.  The  current  specialty  designation  process  allows  "quality"  officers  to  be 
concentrated  In  certain  specialties,  with  other  specialties  having  few 
such  officers. 

81.  Selection  for  attendance  at  CGSC/AWC  Is  more  liq>ortant  than  actual  attendance. 

82.  The  most  valuable  training  In  some  specialties  Is  on-the-job  experience 
(no  structured  training). 
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S3.  Officers  who  have  received  graduate- level  civilian  schooling  are  more 
conpetlclve  for  promotion  than  those  who  have  not. 


34.  For  some  highly  technical  specialties,  training  costc  are  so  high  that  the 
"up-or-out"  promotion  rule  should  be  suspended. 

83.  Promotion  boards  should  not  use  a level  of  training  completion  as  a 
criterion  for  selection. 
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The  following  questions  concern  your  ALTERNATE  specialty.  If  you  have 
not  had  an  alternate  specialty  designated,  you  have  copq>leted  the  marked 
response  portion  of  the  survey.  Please  turn  to  page  23. 

If  you  have  had  an  AlTERNATT.  specialty  designated,  please  answer  the 
following  questions. 

86.  When  did  you  have  your  alternate  specialty  designated? 

a.  During  the  eighth  year  of  active  federal  concilssloned  service 

b.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  a specific  training  event  (for  example,  graduation  from 
flight  school) 

c.  At  some  point  in  your  career  other  than  those  specified  In  (a)  and 
(b)  above 

87.  Which  statement  best  describes  your  alternate  specialty  designation? 

a.  It  was  voluntarily  chosen  and  x *">  satisfied  with  It 

b.  It  was  voluntarily  chosen,  but  I am  dissatisfied  with  It 

c.  It  was  Involuntarily  assigned,  but  1 am  satisfied  with  It 

d.  It  was  Involuntarily  assigned,  and  I am  dissatisfied  with  It 

gg.  Which  one  of  the  following  Is  the  most  useful  training  or  education  you 
have  received  which  supports  your  alternate  specialty? 

a.  Pre-conmlsslon  training 

b.  Basic  course 

c.  Advanced  course 

d.  CGSC/AFSC 

a.  Resident  specialty  courses  (military)  , | 

f.  Military  correspondence  courses  i 

g.  On-the-Job  experience  (no  structured  training)  | 

h.  Civilian  education/clvlllan  industry  sources  t 

i.  I have  never  received  training  In  my  alternate  specialty  - 
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When  did  you  receive  your  fonnet  trelning  In  your  altemetc  specialty? 

a.  Prior  to  the  first  assignment  in  that  specialty 

b.  After  at  least  one  assignment  in  that  specialty 

c.  Concurrently  with  assignment  in  an  alternate  specialty 

d.  X have  never  received  formal  training  in  my  alternate  specialty 

To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  are  adequate  or  sufficient  training  oppor- 
tunities available  so  that  you  can  become  competently  trained  in  your 
alternate  specialty? 

a.  Yes,  adequate  training  opportunities  are  available 

b.  No,  adequate  training  opportunities  are  not  available 

c.  X don't  know  if  adequate  training  opportunities  are  available 

Which  one  of  the  following  do  you  believe  is  the  most  useful  tral  nil/, 
or  education  which  should  be  provided  in  support  of  your  alternate  specialty? 

a.  Military  resident  instruction 

b.  Military  non-resident  instruction 
On-the-job  experience  (no  structured  training) 

d;  Civlliap.  schooling  (undergraduate) 
a»  Civilian  schooling  (graduate) 
f.  Specialised  civilian  training  (non-degree) 

• 

Which  one  of  Che  following  do  you  believe  is  the  least  useful  training 
or  aducetlon  which  could  be  provided  in  support  of  your  altarnate  specialty? 

a^  Military  resident  instruction 
b.  Military  non-resident  Instruction 

On-the-job  experience  (no  structured  training) 

d.  Civilian  schooling  (undergraduate) 

a.  Civilian  shcooling  (graduate) 

f«  Specialised  civilian  training  (non-degree) 

Oo  you  believe  your  alternate  specialty  training  or  education  ««lll  be  of 
value  to  you  in  a potential  civilian  career? 

aj  Yes,  Z expect  it  to  be  directly  applicable!  Z plan  to  do  Che  same  type 
of  work  after  1 leave  active  duty. 

b.  Yes,  1 expect  it  to  be  of  usej  Z plan  to  do  similar  or  closely  related - 
work  in  civilian  life 

e.  Yes,  Z expect  it  to  be  valuable,  although  Z do  not  know  what  Z will  be 
doing  after  Z leave  active  duty. 

d.  No,  1 do  not  expect  it  to  be  useful  even  Chough  it  is  closely  related 
Co  what  1 might  be  doing  in  cli-llian  life 
a.  No,  Z do  not  expect  it  Co  be  usefuli  Z will  be  working  in  an  entirely 
different  field. 

f.  Z am  not  sure  whether  or  not  my  speclalCy  training  will  be  useful  in 
civilian  life;  or  Z have  not  received  any  alternate  specialty  training 
or  education. 


94.  How  many  assignments  have  you  had  In  your  alternate  specialty? 


a.  None 

I b.  One 

5 c.  Two 

d.  Three  or  more 

95.  What  is  the  role  of  c in  education  In  youi  alternate  specialty? 

a.  It  Is  available  anc  Kighly  Important  for  proper  professional  development 
^ b.  It  Is  available,  but  of  limited  In^ortance  for  professional  development 

i c.  It  is  not  available 

96.  To  provide  maximum  effectiveness  to  the  Army,  what  percentage  of  the  officei 
corps  with  your  alternate  specialty  should  have  graduate  degrees? 

; a.  None 

b. -  Very  few 

c.  About  a fourth 

d.  About  half 

a.  About  thre«>fourths 
£.  Almost  all 
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You  liave  completed  the  marked  response  portion  of  the  survey. 
Please  refer  to  the  next  page. 
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CHAPTER  II.  ANALYSIS  OF 


WARRANT  OFFICER  SURVEY  VERSION  j 

The  data  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  based  upon  responses  j 

to  a paper  and  pencil  questionnaire  version  of  the  Officer 
Education  and  Training  Survey  received  from  1,543  Active  Army 
warrant  officers.  A comparison  of  aviation  and  nonaviatiou 
warrant  officer  attitudes  with  respect  to  education  and  training 
experiences  provides  focus  for  the  discussion.  But  first,  a 
description  of  the  respondents  follows. 

The  Respondents 

s 

When  compared  with  the  current  total  number  of  Active  Army  i 

warrant  officers,^  the  survey  sample  represents  11.7  percent  of  | 

the  warrant  officer  universe  (1,543  of  13,177).  Table  II-l,  | 

following,  provides  a comparison  by  rank  of  the  sample  with  * 

the  universe  and  reveals  that  the  Scimple  was  underrepresented  by  j 

slightly  over  8 percent  at  the  most  junior  warrant  officer  rank;  | 

near  perfect  for  chief  warrant  2;  and  overrepresented  by  about 
4 percent  for  the  two  senior  warrant  ranks. 


TABLE  II-l 


Rank 


VO  1 
Orf  2 


Comparison 

by  Rank,  Sample  with 

Uni  verse 

Samplo 

Unlvers® 

Sample  Leas  L'niveree 

Di  fference 

5* 

To 

14.8 

22.9 

-6.1 

55.7 

55.6' 

/ .1 

51.2 

27.4 

/5.6 

14,4 

10.1 

/4.5 
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Table  II-2.  following,  provides  a comparison  of  the  sample 
%d.th  the  universe  with  respect  to  component. 


TABLE  11-2 

Comparison  by  Component,  Sample  with  Universe 

Component 

Sample  Leas  Universe 

Sample  Universe  Difference 

Regular  Army 

Army  Reaerve 

Army  liational  (Kiard 

50.6  21.4  /9.2 

69.1  78  2 -9.1 

.5  .5 

At  the  time  of  participation  In  this  survey,  the  majority 
of  respondents  (65. 9Z)  were  stationed  In  the  continental  United 
States;  21.3  percent  In  the  Einropean  area.  Including  the  Middle 
East;  7.3  percent  In  Hawaii,  Alaskl,  Purerto  Rico,  or  Panama 
(Canal  Zone);  and  the  remainder  (5.6Z},  In  the  Pacific  area  or  some 
otb.er  region. 


Of  the  total  8aiiq>le,  34.9  percent  held  military  occupational 
specialties  (MOS)  associated  with  aviation.  Distribution  of 
responses  by  control  branch  foUows: 


Distribution  of 

TABLE  I1-? 

Respondents  by  Control  Branch 

Aviation 

54.9^ 

Signal 

5.9^ 

Ordnanee 

15.7^1 

Air  Defense  Artillery 

5.7?J 

Quartermaster 

10.75i> 

Engineer 

5.256 

Military  Intelligenoe 

8.6JS 

Transportation 

2.5?6 

Adjutant  General 

8.5^  \ 

Field  Artillery 

1.5^ 

Military  Polios 

6.7?C 

Armor 

.5^ 
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Distribution  of  responses  by  major  command  follows: 


Diotrlbutlon  of 

TABLE  II-4 

Raapondontn  by  Wajor  Command 

Forces  Command 

41.7/ 

Hoalth  Services  Command 

1.8/ 

U.  3.  Aimy,  Europe 

18.5/ 

Support  Command,  Hawaii 

A • 

Training  and  Doctrine 

Military  District, 

Command 

15.7/ 

Waohlngton 

1.1/ 

U.  S.  Forces,  Korea/ 

U.  S.  Army,  Japan 

.5/ 

Eighth  Army  (Korea) 

w Vi.C* 

15.1/ 

Communications  OommHnd 

2.% 

Six  out  of  every  ten  {6Q.77,)  warrant  officer  respondents 
were  assigned  to  a combat,  or  combat  related,  unit  at  the  time  of 
their  survey  participation:  22.2  percent — combat  units;  21.0 
percent — combat  support  units;  and  17.5  percent — combat  service 
support  units.  Slightly  over  11  percent  (11.3%)  were  assigned  to 
training  units;  6.9  percent,  to  garrison  or  Installation  staffs; 
5.8  percent,  to  corps  or  higher  level  staffs;  9 percent,  to 
recruiting  duty,  ROTC  units,  or  Readiness  Regions;  and  the 
remainder  (14.4%),  to  other  units. 

Highest  levels  of  military  education  achieved  by  the 
respondents  are  shown  by  the  following  distribution  figures: 
Warrant  Officer  Advanced  Course  (or  old  Intermediate  Course) — 

19.3  percent;  Warrant  Officer  Senior  Course  (or  old  Advanr.ji 
Course) — 13.6  percent;  Warrant  Officer  Senior  Course  Corresponding 
Studies  student  or  graduate — 3.2  percent;  Warrant  Officer  Advanced 
Course  Corresponding  Studies  student — 2.7  percent;  and  other — 

61.3  percent. 

Relative  to  highest  levels  of  civilian  education  attained, 

6.2  percent  of  the  warrant  officer  respondents  had  earned  only 
a high  school  diploma  or  the  equivalent;  43.5  percent  had  soma 
college  credit  short  of  an  associate  degree;  31.2  percent  held 
an  associate  degree;  and  16.6  percent  had  acquired  the 
baccalaureate  degree.  Relatively  few  (2.5%)  held  advanced 
degrees. 
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The  great  majority  of  respondents  were  married  men  (90.6%). 

Almost  9 percent  (8.9%)  were  single  men,  Including  those  who  had 

been  married  previously.  Women  comprised  less  than  1 percent  | 

of  the  warrant  officer  sample.  1 

Nine  out  of  10  respondents  (90.3%)  were  White;  5.6  percent,  - 

Black;  2.0  percent,  Mexlcan-Amerlcans , Puerto  Ricans,  or  of  other  \ 

Hispanic  extraction;  .7  percent,  Aslan-Anerlcan;  and  the  remainder  i 

(1.3%)  Identified  themselves  as  of  a racial  or  ethnic  backgroimd  j 

other  than  the  foregoing.  ) 

j 

Almost  6 o*  t of  10  (59.7%)  received  their  warrant  through 
direct  appointment;  36.0  percent,  through  officer  candidate  j 

school;  and  4.3  percent,  through  some  other  means.  I 

i 

Discussion  of  Response  Data  | 

Table  II-5  provides  a distribution  of  responses  to  the  I 

question,  "Do  you  plan  to  make  the  Army  a career?  (That  Is,  i 

20  or  more  years  of  service?)"  Only  slightly  more  than  1 percent 
(1.1%)  of  the  respondents  Indicated  that  they  do  not  plan  an  Army 
career;  another  5.1  percent  stated  that  they  have  made  no  career 
decision.  Aviation  warrants  were  slightly  more  Inclined  than 
other  warrants  to  deny  plans  for  a career  (2.5%  versus  .4%)  and  ! 

even  more  Inclined  to  have  postponed  the  career  decision  (8.4% 
versus  3.4%).  Over  19  percent  of  all  respondents  (19.3%)  stated  i 

that  they  plan  to  retire  at  20  years.  Comparison  of  the  \ 

aviation  and  nonavlatlon  groups  on  20-year  retirement  plans  | 

reveals  again  a somewhat  higher  percentage  for  aviation  warrants 
than  for  other  respondents  (21.8%  versus  18.1%).  Of  those 
respondents  who  Indicated  that  they  do  Intend  an  Army  career, 
but  are  undecided  as  to  when  to  retire  (29.2%),  warrant  officers 
associated  with  aviation  again  replied  ia  greater  numbers  (31.8%), 
when  compared  with  other  warrant  officers  (27.8%).  i 
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TABLE  II' 


Plana  for  an  Amy  Oaraer 


i 

1 

Response 

Field 

NONAVIATION  AVIATION 

ALL 

■Eld 

% 

Yesy  but  undecided 
when  to  retire 

AI.7 

52.5 

22.9 

20.8 

29.2 

27.8 

51.8 

29.2 

YeS|  plan  to  retire 
after  26  years  or 
more 

IA.5 

18.1 

55.7 

58.8 

28.5 

51.A 

22.2 

28.5 

Yes,  plan  to  retire 
at  20  years 

11.0 

25.2 

22.5 

5.0 

19.5 

18.1 

21.8 

19.4 

Yes,  plan  to  retire 
between  20  and  26 
years 

17.5 

15.8 

19.2 

lA.9 

17.0 

18.9 

15.2 

17.0 

Have  made  no  career 
decision 

15.^ 

6.7 

1.5 

- 

5.1 

5.A 

8.4 

5.1 

Mo,  do  not  plan  an 
Amy  career 

1.8 

1.6 

.A 

.5 

1.1 

.4 

2.5 

1.1 

Table  11-6  provides  a distribution  of  responses  to  the 
question,  "Given  normal  career  progression,  what  is  the  highest 
rank  you  expect  to  attain  prior  to  retirement?"  Of  all  wainrant 
officers  responding,  72.4  percent  expected  to  attain  the  rank 
of  Chief  Warrant  Officer  4 (CW4) . When  the  nonavlatlon  and 
aviation  groups  are  coispared  relative  to  expectations  for  CW4, 
more  than  8 out  of  10  (85.0%)  aviation  warrants  expect  to 
achieve  the  highest  warrant  officer  rank.  Such  was  the  case 
for  only  two-thirds  (65.9%)  of  the  nonavlatlon  warrants.  Almost 
twice  as  many  of  the  nonavlatlon  group  than  of  the  aviation 
group  (25.1%  versus  13.2%)  expected  to  achieve  the  CW3  level, 
as  compared  to  21  percent  of  all  respondents. 

When  asked  the  primary  benefit  of  warrant  officer  promotions, 
those  respondents  associated  with  aviation  tended  to  place  more 
e]iq>hasls  upon  "pay-raise"  as  the  primary  benefit  than  did 
nonavlatlon  respondents  (52.9%  versus  45.5%).  For  members  of 
both  the  aviation  and  nonavlatlon  groups,  "Increase  In  responsibility" 
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EIxDSOted 

Rank 

WO  1 

Currant  Rank 

C¥  2 0W4 

% % ^ 

ALL 

IT 

Field 

jnHAVTATTON  AVIATION  ALL 

% 

% 

% 

CW  2 

8,0 

15.7 

- 

6.6 

9.0 

6.6 

OM  5 

25*6 

25.8 

21.9 

- 

21.0 

25.1 

15.2 

21.1 

CW  4 

66.2 

60.5 

78.1 

99.5 

72.4 

65.9 

85.0 

72.4 

received  the  endorsement  of  over  20  percent  of  the  respondents 
(20.7%  and  22,9%,  respectively).  Nonaviation  respondents 
were  somewhat  more  inclined  than  aviation  respondents  to 
identify  "Increase  in  prestige"  (20.0%  versus  17,8%)  and  "other 
(11.5%  versus  8.7%)  as  the  prime  benefits  of  promotion. 

When  asked  what  should  be  the  primary  basis  for  selection 
for  the  next  higher  grade,  both  aviation  and  nonavlatlon  warrants 
agreed  that  "competence  in  PMOS  (principal  duty)"  and  "competence 
in  principal  and  additional  duties"  should  be  the  primary  factors. 
Differences  exist,  however,  in  the  emphasis  placed  upon  these 
factors.  Aviation  respondents  endorsed  "competence  in  principal 
and  additional  duties"  more  strongly  than  did  nonaviation 
respondents  (47.4%  versus  32.6%),  while  nonaviation  respondents 
endorsed  "competence  in  PMOS  (principal  duty)"  more  strongly 
than  did  aviation  respondents  (49.1%  versus  36.6%),  Both  groups 
viewed  "potential  for  further  service"  and  "longevity"  similarly. 
For  the  aviation  group,  11.6  percent  selected  the  former;  2.5 
percent,  the  latter.  For  the  nonaviation  respondents,  13.9% 
selected  the  former;  1.7%,  the  latter. 

About  half  (53.3%)  of  those  respondents  considered  for 
promotion  from  the  secondary  zone  pointed  out  that  they  have 
never  been  selected  from  the  secondary  zone.  Forty-one  percent  have 
never  been  considered  for  promotion  by  a centralized  selection 
board.  Slightly  more  than  5 percent  (5.1%)  have  been  selected 
from  the  secondary  zone  once  and  .7  percent,  twice.  Those  in 
aviation  show  a higher  rate  of  never  being  selected  from  the 
secondary  zone  (61.8%  versus  48.9%)  and  a lower  rate  for  never 
having  been  considered  for  centralized  promotion  selection  (33.6% 
versus  44.8%),  when  compared  with  nonaviation  respondents. 


When  asked  to  Identify  the  "chief  effect  of  secondard  zone 
promotions  for  warrant  officers,"  nonavlatlon,  more  so  than 
aviation,  respondents  agreed  that  "secondary  zone  promotions 
recognize  outstanding  performance  and  potential"  (57. versus 
44.6%).  Conversely,  the  aviation  group  was  almost  twice  as  likely 
to  express  the  position  that  "secondary  zone  promotions  have  an 
adverse  effect"  (20.0%  versus  10.9%). 

Table  II-7  displays  responses  to  the  question,  "Which  type  of 
training,  successfully  completed,  do  you  believe  'carries  the  most 
weight'  with  promotion/selection  boards?"  Whether  the  responses 
are  sorted  by  rank  or  by  career  field  (aviation  and  nonavlatlon), 
"civilian  education"  and  "on-the-job  training  and  experience"  were 
viewed  as  the  type  of  training  carrying  the  most  wei^t  with  pro- 
motion and  selection  boards.  Each  received  endorsement  by  about 
one-third  of  the  respondents,  with  "civilian  education"  being 
selected  by  slightly  more  warrant  officers.  More  senior  warrant 
officers  tended  to  place  greater  importance  on  "resident 
military  courses"  than  did  their  Juniors,  as  did  the  nonavlatlon 
group  when  compared  with  those  respondents  associated  with 
aviation.  Nonresident  military  courses,  clearly,  were  viewed 
as  carrying  the  least  "weight"  by  all  categories. 


TABLE  11-7 


Training  of  "Moat  Weight"  with  Selection  Boards 


Rank 

Keld 

Training 

MO  1 

CW  2 

aw  u 

ALL 

icnaviation  aviation 

ALL 

% 

~T 

~T 

~T 

% 

% 

T 

Civilian  Education 

29.5 

57.8 

58.0 

50.9 

55.6 

56.5 

54.1 

55.7 

On-the-Job  Training 
and  Experience 

Ai,8 

58.2 

50.5 

26.4 

55.7 

52.2 

57.0 

55.9 

Resident  Military 
Courses 

19.1 

17.8 

25.0 

54.5 

22.6 

25.1 

17.5 

22.4 

Other 

5.5 

6.1 

5.9 

6.4 

6.0 

4.4 

9.1 

6.0 

Nonresident  Military 
Courses 

h.k 



2.1 

.8 

1.8 

2.0 

1.8 

2.5 

2.0 
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When  asked  about  their  experience  with  DA  Pamphlet  600-11 
(Warrant  Officer  ’’rofessional  Development) , aviation  warrants 
indicated  that  they  are  leSv  knowledgeable  about  the  pamphlet 
than  warrants  in  other  field  . Sixty-two  percent  (61,8%)  of  the 
nonaviation  respondents  stat id  that  they  have  read  the  pamphlet  and 
understand  the  system,  as  ccapared  to  50.0  percent  of  the  aviation 
respondents.  Respondents  1’  the  aviation  group  were  more  likely 
than  nonaviation  warrants  to  report  that,  although  they  have 
read  the  pamphlet,  they  do  not  understand  the  system  (17.8% 
versus  12.4%);  or,  that  they  have  not  read  the  pamphlet  and  do 
not  understand  the  system  (16.8%  versus  10.5%), 

Table  II-3  depicts  responses  to  the  question,  "DA  Pam  600-11 
outlines  normal  career  progression  from  entry  on  active  duty  as 
a warrant  officer  until  retirement.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
outlined  career  program?" 


TABL2  II-8 


Attltudga  Toward  Warrant  Officer  Careor  Program 


Rank 

Field 

Attl tnde 

■rfO  1 

GW  2 

CW^ 

OW  4 

ALL 

IJDNAVIATION  AVIATION  ALL. 

— 

'r> 

% 

i 

% 

/V 

55 

Careor  pattern  for  my 
KOS  1*  adequato, 
with  aufficiont 
challenging  and 
! attainable  goals 

3^.7 

27.2 

50.4 

41.5 

51.5 

55.4 

■27.5 

51.^ 

jcale  have  little 
baoia  in  reality; 
few  warrants  will 
be  able  to  attain 
them 

12.2 

19.5 

26.4 

22.6 

20.9 

22.9 

17.2 

20,9 

Career  pattern  too 
limited;  does  not 
provide  sufficient 
challenge 

15.1 

20.0 

20.0 

15.2 

18.5 

12.5 

29.9 

18.4 

Unfamiliar  with  K03 
careor  patterns  in 
DA  Pam  600-11 

51.1 

18.0 

11.0 

7.4 

16.2 

15.0 

18  ,.6 

16.2 

There  is  no  career 
pattern  for  my  K03 

9.0 

15.5 

12.2 

15.4 

15.2 

16.5 

7.0 

15.1 

16.5 


7.0  15.1 


It  is  significant  that  only  slightly  less  than  one-third  of  the 
respondents  believed  that  the  career  pattern  for  their  respective 
MOS  is  adequate,  with  sufficient  challenging  and  attainable  goals. 
When  responses  are  viewed  by  rank,  more  senior  warrant  officers 
demonstrated  this  attitude;  when  viewed  by  comparing  the  non- 
aviation  and  aviation  groups,  those  in  fields  other  than  aviation 
were  more  likely  to  record  this  attitude.  One-fifth  (20.9%) 
stated  that  goals  have  little  basis  in  reality  and  that  few 
warrants  will  be  able  to  attain  them.  Here  again,  more  senior 
warrant  officers  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  hold  this  view,  as 
were  nonavlatlon  warrants  over  those  in  aviation  MOS.  Members 
of  the  aviation  group  were  more  than  twice  as  likely  than  non- 
aviation  respondents  to  believe  that  their  respective  career 
patterns  are  too  limited  and  without  sufficient  challenge 
(29.9%  versus  12.5%).  Nonaviation  warrants  felt  more  strongly 
than  did  those  in  aviation  that  there  is  no  career  pattern  in 
their  respective  MOS  (16.3%  versus  7.0%). 

Nonavlatlon  respondents  endorsed  a higher  educational  level 
requirement  for  appointment  to  warrant  than  did  those  in 
aviation.  Over  one-half  (57.8%)  of  the  nonavlatlon  group  would 
require  a minimum  of  some  college,  as  compared  with  47.4  percent 
of  the  aviation  warrants.  On  the  other  hand,  more  than  one- 
half  (52.0%)  of  the  aviation  warrants  set  the  high  school 
diploma  or  equivalent  as  the  minimum  requirement,  as  compared 
with  41.8  percent  of  the  nonaviation  group.  When  all  respondents 
were  considered,  54.2  percent  would  require  some  college  for 
appointment  to  warrant:  29.0  percent  woidd  require  college 
work  short  of  a degree;  23.6  percent  would  require  an  associate 
degree;  and  only  1.6  would  require  a baccalaureate  degree. 
Forty-five  (45.2)  percent  of  all  respondents  would  require  a 
high  school  diploma  or  the  equivalent,  and  less  than  1 percent 
(.5%)  would  require  high  school  courses  short  of  the  diploma 
level . 

Aviation  warrants  were  twice  as  likely  as  nonavlatlon 
warrants  to  report  that  they  were  only  somewhat  aware  or  not 
aware  of  expected  duty  requirements  prior  to  appointment  as 
warrant  officer  (43.3%  versus  21.5%).  Further,  respondents 
in  the  aviation  group,  more  so  than  their  nonavlatlon  colleagues, 
indicated  a view  that  they  only  were  somewhat  prepared  or  not 
prepared  to  assume  the  duties  required  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment (31.4%  versus  18.4%),  as  compared  with  22.8  percent  for 
all  respondents. 
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Table  II-9  provides  responses  to  the  question,  "Do  you 
believe  the  military  training  you  received  as  a new  warrant 
officer  was  acceptable  to  successfully  do  Che  job  expected?" 
Although  no  respondents  from  the  aviation  group  adjudged  their 
Initial  warrant  officer  training  as  Insufficient,  29.9  percent 
of  the  nonavlatlon  respondents  made  such  a judgment.  Almost 
one-half  (47. 5Z)  of  all  respondents  did  not  reply  to  this 
survey  question. 


TABLE  II-9 


Adequaoy  of  Initial  Training  for  Job  Expected 


Field 

Response 

MONAVIATION  AVIATION 

ALL 

T 

1 % 

% 

Yes,  for  principal 
duties  only 

11.9 

A3.5 

32.8 

11.9 

61,0 

74.5 

61.1 

Yes,  for  additional 
duties  only 

«0 

1.7 

3.5 

2.2 

2.1 

4.3 

.6 

2.1 

Yes,  for  both  princi- 
pal and  additional 
duties 

18,8 

21.5 

14.5 

24.2 

19.3 

24,4 

15.9 

19.3 

Mo,  the  training  1 
received  was  not 
sufficient 

22  8 

17.7 

18.8 

8.8 

17.7 

29.9 

.0 

17.5 

Table  11-10  gives  distribution  of  responses  to  the  question, 
"Vlhlch  statement  best  describes  your  current  duty  position?" 

Over  one-Chlrd  (35. 7Z)  of  all  responding  warrant  officers  reported 
that  their  current  assignment  matches  previous  experience  and 
training,  and  another  30.4  percent  stated  that  their  current 
assignment  matches  primary  MOS  training.  Only  7.2  percent 
believed  that  their  current  assignment  matches  neither  previous 
experience  nor  MOS  training. 
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TABLa  II-IO 


Training  Hatch  with  Ourrant  Aeeigment 


Katchos  prevlouB  ex- 
parlencai  and  MOS 

training  35.5  35.5  5^.2  ^7.7  55*7  59.1  25.3  55.7 


Matchas  priaary  MOS 

training  Al.A  3i».2  27.3  15.5  50.^  27.8  35.2  50.5 

Katchaa  pravloua  ax- 
parlance,  not  MOS 

training  10.8  7.9  lO.h  9.0  9.2  11,2  9.2 

Serving  in  coomla- 
alonad  officer 

poaition  3.5  8,9  9.4  12.2  7.9  7,5  . 9,2  8.0 

Katehac  neither  pre- 

vioua  experience  5,3  7.1  8,1  7.2  7.2  8.4  4,8  7,2 

nor  MOS  training 

Matchaa  additional 

i:03  training  2.2  8.8  7.5  5.4  8.0  2.8  12.8  8.0 

Student,  patient,  in 

tranait  3.5  ^.1  5.1  5.2  3.8  3,7  3,4  5.8 


When  the  duty  position  Immediately  preceding  the  current  one 
is  considered,  respondents  reported  that  the  assignment  matched 
previous  experience  and  training  in  31.1  percent  of  the  cases 
involved  and  that  It  matched  primary  MOS  training  In  another  25.4 
percent  of  the  cases.  Slightly  over  5 percent  (5.1Z)  of  the 
respondents  indicated  no  fit  between  the  Immediately  previous  assign- 
ment and  either  training  or  esgperlence. 

When  asked  what  Is  most  effective  utilization  of  a warrant 
officer,  most  (51. 2Z)  opined  that  most  assignments  should  be  In 
the  primary  MOS,  with  some  In  additional  MOS.  When  aviation  and 
nonavlatlon  groups  are  compared,  similar  percentages  (52. OZ  and 
50. 9Z,  respectively)  are  revealed.  One-fourth  (25. 8Z)  of  all 
respondents  believed  that  all  assignments  should  be  In  one  MOS 


i 

! 
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•only,  either  \iTtm;^Ty  or  additional;  with  the  percentages  for 
aviation  and  nonavlatlon  respondents  on  this  alternative, 

16.7  and  30.4,  respectively.  Fifteen  percent  of  all  respondents 
endorsed  the  current  system  (l.e.,  a variation  of  assignments 
between  primary  MOS  and  additional  MOS,  with  occasional  assign- 
ments outside  MOS) , with  the  avlatlon/nonavlatlon  percentages  on 
this  alternative,  19.2  and  12.8,  respectively. 

Table  II-ll  provides  an  Indication  of  warrant  officer 
dissatisfaction  with  primary  MOS.  Of  the  small  number  who 
Indicated  dissatisfaction,  the  aviation  group  is  less  satisfied 
than  the  nonavlatlon  group,  with  18.5  percent  of  the  former 
having  expressed  dissatisfaction  regardless  of  how  the  primary 
MOS  was  assigned.  Dissatisfaction  with  a chosen  primary  MOS 
Is  much  more  prominent  among  the  first  three  ranks  of  warrants 
than  It  Is  among  the  most  senior  warrants,  while  the  middle 
two  ranks  are  more  dissatisfied  with  their  respective  assigned 
primary  MOS  than  the  most  junior  and  senior  ranks. 

When  asked,  "Does  your  primary  MOS  match  your  previous 
training,  experience,  or  desire?”  91.4  percent  of  all  respondents 
replied,  "yes.”  Warrants  In  the  aviation  group  were  less  likely 
(85.5%)  to  reply  In  the  affirmative  than  were  other  warrants 
(94.4%y.  When  the  "not  sure''  and  "no"  replies  are  combined, 
and  aviation  and  nonavlatlon  warrants  are  compared,  the 
percentages  are  14.5  and  5.6,  respectively.  Further,  aviation 
warrant  officers  were  mote  Inclined  o report  "no"  (12.2%)  than 
were  those  In  other  fields  (4.1%). 


Table  11-12  addresses  the  following  question:  "Which  one 
of  the  following  Is  the  oost  useful  training  or  education  you 
have  received  In  support  of  your  primary  MOS?"  Three  training 
or  education  experiences  were  cited  most  often  as  having  been 
most  useful:  On-the-job  training  and  experience,  49.4  percent 
(for  the  aviation  group,  only  41.5  percent);  pre-appointment 
training,  17.6  percent;  and  resident  military  functional 
training  courses,  15.5  percent  (for  the  aviation  group,  25.0 
percent).  Less  than  3 percent  (2.5Z)  of  all  warrant  officer 
respondents  reported  that  none  of  the  listed  training  or 
education  alternatives  was  most  useful. 

Significant  differences  in  views  are  revealed  when  aviation 
warrants  are  compared  with  other  warrants  tel:*:lve  to  their 
responses  to  the  following  question:  "What  was  the  primary 


TABLE  11-12 

host  useful  Primary  MOS  Training  or  Education  Received 


Rank 

Field 

-esponae 

WO  1 

CW  2 

CW^ 

CW  4 

ALL 

IJC’.^iAVIAT 

lOK  AVIATION 

ALL 

i> 

> 

? 

% 

7I 

T 

On-'.ne-job  training 
and  experience 

42.2 

49.9 

49.S 

54.5 

49.4 

55.5 

41.5 

49.5 

Pre-appointc.9nt  train- 
ing 

25.8 

19.5 

15.1 

16.5 

17.6 

1S.6 

15.6 

17.6 

Resident  finctional 
training  courses 
(military ) 

12.6 

14.0 

19.2 

14. 9 

15.5 

10.7 

25.  c 

15.6 

Initial  entry-basic 
course 

6.6 

5.5 

.9 

5.2 

2.6 

10.2 

5.2 

Civilian  educstion/ 
civilian  industry 
sources 

A.5 

5.5 

5.2 

7.7 

4.9 

6.2 

2.5 

4.9 

Advanced  course 

.9 

5.0 

4.0 

1.4 

2.7 

5.5 

1.7 

2.8 

Kone 

A.9 

1.6 

2.9 

1.4 

2.5 

2.5 

2.9 

2.5 

Military  corraspon- 
aenod  coursea 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

2.7 

1.9 

2.6 

.6 

1.9 

Senior  course 

.0 

.0 

.8 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.0 

.5 

L- 
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benefit  of  attending  Initial  Entry/Basic  Course?"  Nonavlatlon 
and  aviation  respondents  ranked  the  available  replies  thusly: 

"I  did  not  attend  an  Initial  Entry/Basic  Course" — 74.4  versus 
19.1  percent.  "It  provided  the  technical  basis  only  for  perfor- 
mance of  my  PMOS,  but  did  not  prepare  me  sufficiently  for  other 
duties  I have  had  to  perform" — 8.5  versus  47.1  percent.  "It 
prepared  me  to  meet  general  responsibilities  required  by  my 
PMOS,  Including  assigned  additional  duties” — 6.6  versus  18.9 
percent.  "It  prepared  me  sufficiently  to  assume  all  duties 
required  by  my  PMOS" — 3.5  versus  11.0  percent.  "It  did  not 
prepare  me  to  assume  the  duties  required  by  my  MOS" — 7.1  versus 
3.9  percent. 

Table  11-13  provides  a distribution  of  responses  to  the 
following  question:  "To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  are  there 
adequate  or  sufficient  training  opportunities,  of  one  form  or 
another,  available  for  each  MOS  so  that  a warrant  officer  can 
become  competently  trained?"  Less  than  half  (46. 7Z)  opined  that 
adequate  or  sufficient  training  opportunities  for  each  MOS  are 
available.  When  affirmative  replies  for  nonaviation  and 
aviation  warrant  officers  are  compared,  the  percentages  are 
different  by  10  points:  43.5  for  nonavlatlon  and  53.5  for 
aviation. 


TABLE  11-15 

Tralnlnz  OoDortunltles 

r 

Field 

Response 

WNAVIAriON  AHATION 

ALL 

I^JH 

5i 

T 

Yas 

57.0 

46.1 

46.2 

59.6 

46.7 

45.5 

55.5 

46.9 

No 

55.9 

5*1 

56.2 

26.4 

52.8 

56.2 

25.7 

52.7 

I'm  not  suro 

29.1 

22.7 

17.6 

n.? 

20,5 

20.5 

20.8 

20.5 
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Table  11-14  shows  responses  to  the  questions,  "Which 
one  of  the  following  do  you  believe  is  the  most  important 
training  or  education  which  should  be  provided  in  support 
of  your  primary  MOS?"  and  "Which  one  of  the  following  do 
you  believe  is  the  least  important  training  or  education 
which  could  be  provided  in  support  of  your  primary  KOS?" 

To  almost  half  of  the  respondents  (46. 9%)j  military  resi- 
dent instruction  was  the  most  important  of  the  training 
or  education  modes  listed.  Some  variation  is  revealed 
when  nonaviation  and  aviation  groups  are  compared: 
nonaviation — 44.5  percent;  aviation — 51.4  percent.  On- 
the-jcb  training  and  experience  was  ranked  next 
Important  by  31.0  percent,  overall;  by  29.1  percent  of 
nonaviation  warrants;  and  by  34.9  percent  of  those  warrant 
officers  association  with  aviation. 

Civilian  graduate  schooling  and  military  nonresident 
instruction  almost  tied  for  the  designation,  "least 
important  training  or  education  mode,"  with  the  former 
(3*2. 6%)  nudging  out  the  latter  (32.3%)  by  only  .3  percent. 
Apparently,  respondents  were  somewhat  mixed  in  their 
views  of  specialized,  nondegree  civilian  schooling.  It 
placed  third  on  both  lists:  most  Important — 10.9  percent; 
least  important — 16.6  percent. 
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TABLE  1I«14 


Besponas 


Military  raaidant 
instruotlon 

Cn-the-job  train- 
ing and  arperl- 

anea 

Spaelalizad  elv- 
illan  training 
(nondagraa) 

Civilian  undar- 
graduata  school- 
ing 

Civilian  graduata 
schooling 


Rank  Riald 

CW  2 CW  5 CW  4 ALL  NONAVIATION  AVIATION  ALL 

"T"  -X  ^ 15 j? X'  X 


Most  Important 


45.1  4d.4  4?,5  44.5  ^.91  ^.5 

25.7  31.0  50.3  38.1  31.0  25>.l 

12.8  9.3  11.7  11.9  10.9  13.2 


5.8  4.8  4.1  5.4  6»6 

5.8  1.9  .9  3.9  4.4 


Military  nonreal- 
dant  instruction 

4.0 

1.8 

1.9 

.5 

2.0 

Least  Im 

oortant 

Civilian  graduata 
schooling 

29.8 

30.8 

34.2 

37.5 

52.6 

Mllltaiy  nonrasi- 
dant  Instruction 

34.5 

33.4 

50.4 

50.9 

52.5 

Specialicad  civ- 
ilian training 
(nondagraa) 

17.3 

15.7 

17.7 

15.9 

16.6 

Civilian  undor- 
graduata  school- 
ing 

13.7 

13.5 

13.5 

15.2 

15.4 

Military  resident 
instruction 

3.5 

3.5 

2.5 

l.S 

2.9 

On-the-job  train- 
ing and  experi- 
ence 

1.3 

3.0 

2.1 

.9 

2.2 

44.5 

51.4 

48.8 

29.1 

54.9 

31.1 

15.2 

6.6 

11.0 

6.6 

3.1 

5.4 

4.4 

2.7 

5.8 

2,5 

1.4 

2.0 

30.7 

56.4 

52.6 

35.0 

26.8 

32.2 

16.7 

16.4 

16,6 

12.2 

X.  % 

16.0 

o o 

15.5 

^ ft 
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Table  11-15  addresses  the  question,  "At  what  level  does  the 
major  gap  in  the  currently  available  schooling  for  your  primary 
MOS  occur?" 


TABLE  11-15 


Major  Gap  in  Currently  Available  Primary  MOS  Schooling 


Response 

WO  1 

CW  2 

Rank 

CW  4 

ALL 

Field 

ivOlIAVIATICN  AVIATICII 

ALL 

95 

% 



Unaware  oi'  any 
major  gap 

46.9 

55.5 

5^.5 

56,5 

56.1 

55.7 

40.5 

56.2 

More  than  one  of 
thoae  listed 

10.7 

19.7 

20.4 

20.5 

18.7 

22.9 

10.8 

18.6 

‘Advanced  knowledge 
level  (4-5  years) 

8.5 

20.4 

18.9 

15.7 

17.2 

15.6 

20.5 

17.2 

Basic  knowledge 
level  (O-J  years) 

29.5 

15.1 

11.2 

11.9 

15.5 

18.6 

9.5 

15.5 

'Expert*  knowledge 
level  (5'“25  years) 

^.5 

11.5 

14.9 

17.4 

12.4 

9.2 

18.5 

12.5 

Almost  41  percent  (40.9%)  of  aviation  warrants,  as  compared 
to  33.7  percent  of  other  warrants,  responded  that  they  are 
unaware  of  any  major  gap  in  currently  available  schooling  for 
their  primary  MOS.  On  the  other  hand,  22.9  percent  of  non- 
avlatlon  respondents  believed  that  the  gap  occurred  at  more  than 
one  level,  as  compared  with  10.8  percent  of  aviation  respondents. 
Seventeen  percent  of  all  respondents  placed  the  gap  at  the 
advanced  level;  almost  16  percent,  at  the  basic  level;  and 
slightly  more  than  12  percent,  at  the  "expert"  level.  At  each 
of  these  levels,  significant  differences  exist  between  the 
aviation  and  nonaviation  groups  in  terms  of  the  extent  of  the 
deficiency,  as  they  viewed  it.  The  majority  of  all  respondents 
(63.9%),  however,  believed  that  there  is  at  least  one  level  in 
which  currently  available  schooling  does  not  provide  adequate 
preparation  for  their  primary  MOS. 
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Vlhen  queried  about  results  of  attendance  at  functional 
training  courses  In  support  of  primary  MOS,  far  more  nonavlatlon 
than  aviation  warrants  Indicated  that  they  have  not  attended 
such  a course.  Of  those  nonavlatlon  respondents  v^o  have 
attended  (less  than  half  of  the  sample),  77.2  percent  believed 
that  the  course  Increased  technical  expertise  In  their  primary 
MOS.  Among  aviation  respondents,  92.6  percent  took  a similar 
position.  Remaining  respondents  In  both  groups  reported  no 
Increase  In  technical  expertise. 

When  asked  If  their  MOS  training  will  be  of  value  in  a 
potential  civilian  career,  nonavlatlon  warrants  generally  were 
more  likely  than  those  In  the  aviation  group  to  see  a beneficial 
connection.  Almost  one-fourth  (22. 5Z)  of  the  nonavlatlon  group 
expected  their  ''^S  training  to  be  applicable  directly  and 
planned  to  do  the  aame  type  of  work  after  leaving  active  duty, 
as  compared  with  12.7  percent  of  the  aviation  group.  Similarly, 
27.5  percent  of  the  nonavlatlon  group,  as  compared  with  22.5 
percent  of  those  warrants  associated  with  aviation.  Indicated 
that  they  expect  It  to  be  of  use  and  plan  to  do  similar  or 
closely-related  work  In  civilian  life.  Aviation  warrants  were 
more  Inclined  than  their  nonavlatlon  counterparts  to  say  either, 
"Yes,  I expect  It  to  be  valuable,  although  I do  not  know  what 
I will  be  doing  after  I leave  active  duty"  (40.6%  versus  34.7%); 
or,  "no,  I do  not  expect  It  to  be  useful;  there  are  no  similar 
civilian  jobs"  (17.3%  versus  8.4%). 

The  question,  "Do  you  believe  all  warrant  officer  positions 
require  the  same  level  of  experience  and  training?"  prompted 
the  majority  (74%)  to  respond  negatively.  This  view  is  held 
iDore  strongly  by  aviation  warrants  than  b>  their  nonavlatlon 
colleagues  (84.1%  versus  68.8%).  Conversely,  nonavlatlon 
warrants,  more  so  than  those  In  the  aviation  group,  felt 
either  that  all  warrants  should  have  "somewhat"  similar 
training  (15.5%  versus  9.2%)  or  the  same  training  (11.1% 
versus  5.7%). 

Table  11-16  provides  distribution  of  responses  to  the 
question,  "What  Is  the  most  Important  training  presently 
available  in  your  primary  MOS?"  On-the-job  training  and  experi- 
ence was  viewed  as  the  most  Important  by  both  nonavlatlon  and 
aviation  groups , although  the  former  took  this  view  more 
strongly  than  the  latter  (50.2%  versus  46.6%).  Further,  the 
Importance  attached  to  on-the-job  training  and  experience 
Increased  with  rank,  ranging  from  a low  of  41  percent  for 
WOl  to  a high  of  54.4  percent  for  CW4.  Aviation  warrants. 
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TABLE  II- 

-16 

i Ho0t  IciDortant  Training  Avsllabla 

In  Primary  KOS 

Rank 

Field 

Response 

WO  1 

CW  2 

CW  4 

ALL 

tClNAVlAriOH  AVIATICII 

ALL 

“X 

IT 

IT 

X 

X 

On-the-job  training 
and  experience 

41.0 

48.9 

50.4 

54.4 

49.0 

50.2 

46.6 

46.9 

Resident  Military 
courses 

^5.7 

37.5 

5^».7 

51.2 

36,6 

33.0 

^5.9 

56.7 

Slvilian  education/ 
civilian  industry 
training 

11.7 

11.4 

11.4 

10.7 

11.3 

15.6 

6.6 

11.5 

Nonresident  military 
courses 

3,6 

2.2 

5.4 

3.7 

3.0 

5.1 

2.9 

5.0 

by  over  10  percentage  points,  placed  greater  importance  on 
resident  military  instruction  than  did  their  nonavlatlon 
colleagues  (43. 9Z  versus  33.02).  Conversely,  nonavlatlon 
warrants  viewed  civilian  education  or  training  as  more 
Ixoportant  than  did  aviation  warrants  (13.82  versus  6.62). 

Both  the  nonavlatlon  and  aviation  groups  placed  relatively 
little  importance  on  nonresident  military  courses  (3.12  and 
2.92,  respectively). 

I 

Warrant  officer  respondents  considered  graduate  level 
civilian  education  useful  primarily  for  two  purposes;  First, 
"Staying  competitive  when  considered  by  promotion/selection 
boards"  (52 . 72) ; and  second , "Preparing  for  a civilian 
career  after  leaving  active  duty"  (28.02).  "Gaining  knowledge 
required  In  my  primary  MOS,"  was  ranked  third,  with  12.7 
percent;  "Not  much  of  anything,”  fourth  with  4.9  percent;  and 
"Gaining  knowledge  required  In  my  additional  MOS,"  last,  ^th 
1.72.  Aviation  warrants,  more  so  than  mesd>ers  of  the  non- 
aviation  group,  selected  Che  civilian  career  value  option 
(33.22  versus  25.52);  while  nonavlatlon  warrants  tended  to 
show  greater  endorsement  of  Che  primary  MOS  knowledge  benefit 
(15.52  versus  7.32).  These  differences  might  be  explained 
in  part  by  Che  fact  Chat  more  aviation  respondents  have 
participated  In  a civilian  education  program  (since 
appointment  as  a warrant  officer)  than  have  nonavlatlon 
warrants  (84.02  versus  73.32). 
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When  asked  whether  or  not  civilian  education  opportunities 
available  to  warrant  officers  are  adequate,  52.3  percent  of  all 
respondents  replied  negatively.  Responses  were  decreaslngly 
negative  with  increases  in  rank,  with  a range  of  58.0  percent 
for  WOl  and  42.8  percent  for  CW4.  When  the  nonaviation  and 
aviation  groups  are  compared,  responses  are  similar,  with 

52.5  percent  of  the  former  responding  in  the  negative  and 

51.5  percent  of  the  latter,  likewise,  viewing  opportunities 
as  inadequate. 

When  asked,  "Which  cf  the  following  best  describes  the 
role  of  civilian  education  in  your  primary  MOS?"  41.5  percent 
responded  that,  "It  is  both  available  and  highly  important  for 
proper  professional  development."  Almost  40  percent  (39.7%) 
responded  that  "It  is  available,  but  of  limited  importance 
for  professional  development,"  and  18.8  percent  that  it  is  "not 
available."  Emphasis  on  the  "available/important"  response 
decreases  with  rank,  with  a range  of  49.3  percent  for  WOl 
to  33.8  percent  for  CW4;  while  the  reverse  is  true  for  the 
"available/unimportant"  response,  with  a range  of  34.7  percent 
for  WOl  to  45.2  percent  for  CW4.  More  so  than  those  in 
aviation,  nonaviation  respondents  selected  the  "available/ 
important"  response  (45.5%  versus  33.8%);  and,  conversely, 
aviation  warrants,  more  than  their  nonavlatlon  colleagues, 
selected  the  "available/unimportant"  response  (48.2%  versus 
35.4%).  Responses  were  close  for  the  two  groups  in  replying 
"not  available":  Nonaviation — 19.1  percent;  aviation — 18.0 
percent . 

Table  11-17  addresses  the  following  question:  "Which  one 
of  the  following  best  expresses  your  views  regarding  your 
participation  in  civilian  education  programsi"  Nonaviation 
warrants,  more  than  aviation  warrants,  viewed  civilian  education 
as  a duty  performance  enhancement  (44.0%  versus  32.8%),  while 
aviation  warrants,  more  than  nonavlatlon  warrants,  viewed  it 
as  a promotion  enhancement  (37.4%  versus  33.7%).  Corresponding 
differences  in  emphasis  between  the  two  groups  can  be  noted 
in  selecting  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  "no  correlation" 
responses.  Over  14  percent  (14.5%)  did  not  respond  to  this 
survey  question. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "In  your  view,  what  constitutes  MOS 
qualification?"  the  two  following  responses  were  selected  most 
frequently:  "The  ability  to  'do  the  job'  in  the  MOS,  whether 
formally  trained  or  not" — 67.5  percent;  and  "Successful  completion 
of  designated  training  courses  and  developmental  assignments" — 

24.4  percent.  Selection  of  the  former  by  the  nonaviation  and 
aviation  groups  was  76.0  percent  and  50.8  percent  respectively. 
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TABLE  11-17 


Viewa  Hazarding  Participation  In  Civilian  Education  Programs 


Rank 

Field 

Responss 

WO  1 

CW  2 

CW  ^ 

CW  4 

ALL 

nonaviat 

ION  AVIATION 

ALL 

T 

% 

% 

% 

"X 

-W 

/» 

Enhances  ability  to 
perform  duties 

AO.8 

33.2 

4o.<5 

42.6 

40.0 

44,0 

52.8 

35.9 

Enhances  promotion 
opportunity 

37.9 

58.6 

33.7 

24,6 

35.0 

33.7 

37.4 

55.0 

No  correlation  be- 
tween courses  and 
duties 

17.? 

15.5 

19.6 

25.7 

20.0 

17.2 

24.9 

20.0 

No  correlation  be- 
tween courses  and 
promotion  oppor- 
tunity 

h,l 

3.7 

6,2 

7.0 

5.0 

5.1 

4.9 

5.0 

For  the  latter,  the  corresponding  percentages  are  15.2  and  42.3, 
respectively.  The  remaining  three  responses  were  selected  by 
5.0  percent  or  less  of  all  respondents;  the  same  generally  is 
true  when  nonavlatlon  and  aviation  respondents  are  compared. 

Although  the  majority  of  all  respondents  placed  the 
responsibility  for  becoming  "MOS  qualified"  with  the  warrant 
officer  concerned  (72.4%),  only  51.3  percent  of  aviation 
warrants,  as  compared  with  83.3  percent  of  nonavlatlon  warrants, 
held  this  view.  "The  officer's  MILPERCEN  career  manager/ 
assignment  officer"  was  selected  as  the  appropriate  response 
by  37.4  percent  of  the  aviation  group  and  by  11.5  percent  of 
the  nonavlatlon  group.  Less  than  1 percent  of  each  group 
placed  the  responsibility  on  the  rater;  and  5.8  percent  of 
the  aviation  group  and  1.1  percent  of  other  warrants  saw  the 
"unit /Installation  commander"  having  such  a responsibility. 
Almost  4 percent  (3.9%)  of  all  respondents  placed  the 
responsibility  elsewhere  from  the  available  responses. 

When  asked  how  many  different  assignments  are  estimated 
to  be  required  for  a warrant  officer  to  become  qualified  fully 
in  his  MOS,  most  respondents  (30.0%)  responded  "three." 

Ranked  second  was  "more  than  four"  (25.1%);  third,  "two" 
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(20.7%);  fourth,  "one"  (15.3%);  and,  last,  "four"  (8.8%). 

^Significant  differences  between  the  nonaviation  and  aviation 
groups  can  be  noted  as  follows;  "More  than  four,"  28.3  and  18.9 
percent,  respectively;  "two,"  17.6  and  26.6  percent,  respectively; 
"one,"  12.4  and  20.9  percent,  respectively;  and  "four,"  10.9 
and  4.7  percent,  respectively. 

Table  11-18  provides  a distribution  of  responses  to  the 
question,  "Which  one  of  the  following  is  the  chief  way  you 
have  or  expect  to  become  qualified  in  your  MOS?"  Over  half 
(58.5%)  of  all  respondents,  65.2  percent  of  the  nonaviatien 
group,  and  45.7  percent  of  the  aviation  group  selected  on-the- 
job  experience.  Second  choice  of  all  respondents  (27.0%)  was 
rfcoldent  military  training,  with  the  nonaviation-aviation 
comparison  for  this  response  17.7  and  44.9  percents,  respectively. 


TABLE  11-16 

Chief  Expected  Wav  of  MOS  Qualification 


Ra 


Kesoonse 


On-the-job  experience 
(no  structured 
training) 

Bealdent  military 
training 

Other 

Nor.resldent  mili- 
tary training 

Off-duty  civilian 
study 

nesident  civilian 
education 

Civilian  occupa- 
tional sources 


Field 

I'JOI^AVIATION  AVIATION  ALL 


55.9 

64.5 

59.9 

58.5 

20.7 

50.4 

25.1 

27.9 

27.0 

8.8 

5.1 

4.2 

6.8 

5.6 

A.8 

2.1 

2.5 

1.4 

2.5 

A.o 

5.6 

1.5 

.9 

2.5 

5.1 

5.1 

1.5 

.9 

2.2 

2.6 

1.2 

1.5 

2.5 

1.6 

65.2 

45.7 

58.6 

17.7 

er  ^ 

44.5: 

27.0 

Other  listed  responses  were  selected  by  fewer  than  six  percent 
of  those  warrant  officers  responding  to  the  survey. 

When  asked  to  complete  the  statement,  "After  completion  of 
a training  period,  a warrant  officer  (If  he/she  Is  to  become 
fully  quallf-'ed)  should  work  In  an  MOS-related  assignment  for 
a minimum  period  of:"  35.4  percent  of  all  respondents  selected, 
"more  than  three  years."  Differences  between  the  nonaviation 
and  aviation  groups  relative  to  this  response  were  insignificant. 
Other  listed  responses  were  ranked  In  descending  order  of  the 
time  Involved:  "Three" — 27.3  percent;  "two" — 20.5  percent; 

"one" — 14.5  percent;  and  "less  than  one  year" — 2*3  percent. 

Only  the  "three  year"  response  generated  a difference  of  any 
significance  between  the  nonavlatlon  and  aviation  groups: 
Percentages  are  25.9  and  30.2,  respectively. 

Table  11-19  depicts  respondent  views  on  the  following 
question:  "Should  MOS  qualification  standards  be  established 
for  warrant  officers?"  Initially,  It  should  be  noted  that  48.8 
percent  of  the  aviation  respondents,  as  compared  with  14.7 


TABLE  II»19 


Sstabllshmen't  of  MC3  Qualification  Siandards 


"tisqnsa 


Yas,  flexible  etan- 
darde 

Uy  MOS  already  has 
, standards 

I 

I Yes,  absolute  stan- 
dards 

No,  for  reason  not 
listed 

No.  firm  standards 
not  possible 


@1 

■ 

field 

fJC'!:A7IATI0N  ATIATICK 

ALL 

T 

% 

=1 

2<;,8 

1 

24.8 

27.2 

52,c 

■» 

50.7 

21,0 

27.4 

1 

18.4 

55.1 

24.5 

19.8 

25.5 

1^.7 

48.8 

26.5 

12.7 

15.8 

18,0 

18. 9 

15.7 

1 

16.2 

i 

14.6 

15.6 

15.4 

1^.5 

14.0 

17.1 

14,8 

19.6 

5.2 

14.7 

18.4 

7.9 

8.8 

9.9 

10.0 

11)^5 

7.5 

IC.O 

5.5 

6.2 

7.5 

2.5 

5.9 

_4_ 

2.9 

5.9 

Not  sure 


9 


5.9 


percent  of  other  respondents.  Indicated  that  their  MOS  already 
has  MOS  qualification  standards.  Nevertheless,  aviation 
respondents  lagged  behind  nonaviation  respondents  In  both 
affirmative  responses:  "Flexible  standards";  nonavlatlon — 

30.7  percent;  aviation — 21.0  percent.  "Absolute  standards": 
nonavlatlon — 16.2  percent;  aviation — 14.6  percent.  Forty-three 
percent  of  all  respondents  selected  one  of  the  two  affirmative 
replies;  In  comparison,  31.5  percent  selected  a reply  other 
than  In  the  affirmative.  Ten  percent  opined  that  "MOS 
qualifications  are  subjective"  and  that  "no  firm  standards 
can  be  established;"  5.9  percent  were  "not  sure." 

Table  11-20  addresses  the  question,  "If  firm  MOS 
qualification  standards  were  established,  they  would  provide 
a benchmark  for  warrant  officer  professional  development;  e.g., 
a warrant  officer  would  either  be  ‘qualified*  or  'not  qualified.' 


TABLE  11-20 

Use  of  MOS  Qualification  Standards  Information 

Response 

VO  1 

OV  2 

Rank 

CV  4 

ALL 

Field 

N0>iAVI4TI0N  AVIATION 

AU 

“T 

“T 

~r 

T* 

% 

~W 

As  a diagnostic  tool 

A0.8 

42.8 

48.2 

58.7 

45.0 

kZ,6 

45.9 

45.1 

Officially  by  promo- 
tion/selection 
boards  I etc. 

50.7 

56.5 

55.6 

56.0 

55.2 

54.5 

55.6 

55.1 

Unofficially  to  mea- 
sure professional 
development 

11.0 

10.5 

7.5 

15.6 

10.5 

9.7 

11.2 

10.2 

Not  for  any  purpose 

9.2 

5.5 

6.5 

4.5 

6.2 

7.0 

4.6 

6.2 

Unofficially  for 
personal  assess- 
ment 

a.  5 

5.2 

4.4 

5.0 

5.4 

5.8 

4.6 

5.4 
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What  usa  should  be  made  of  this  Information?"  Host  warrant 
officers  cited  one  of  two  purposes:  "As  a diagnostic  tool 
for  determining  assignment  and/or  educational  opportunities 
for  the  warrant  officer  involved" — 43.0  percent;  "Officially 
as  a matter  of  record  for  consideration  by  promotion/selection 
boards  or  other  activities" — 35.2  percent.  Little  difference 
is  found  when  nonavlatlon  and  aviation  warrant  responses  are 
compared  for  these  two  purposes. 

Table  11-21  addresses  the  following  survey  item:  "Estimate 
your  present  level  of  professional  development  in  your  primary 
MOS."  While  there  is  little  difference  between  nonaviation  and 
aviation  warrants  in  their  estimate  of  personal  professional 
development,  those  in  aviation  are  somewhat  less  likely  to 
select  the  "somewhat  prepared"  response.  One-fourth  (24.72)  of 
all  respondents  selected  a response  other  than  "well  prepared." 
Selection  of  such  a response  occurred  more  often  among  the 
very  junior  and  more  junior  warrants  and  occurred  less  often 
as  rank  increased. 


TABLE  11-21 

Level  of  Profeesional  Development  in  Prlmarj^  MOS 

Beeponse 

Rank 

iO  1 GW  2 Cd  3 CW  A ALL 

"T*  "X  "X  -T-  T 

yield 

NONAVIATION  AVIATION  ALL 

% % % 

kell  prepared 

Somewhat  x^repared 

Somewhat  unprepared 

Wot  prepared  at  all 

52.2  65.2  85.6  p2,e  75.2 

Al.l  26.6  12.5  5,5  22.1 

5.8  1.5  1,0  .5  1.5 

•y  *7  1«0  #p  *6 

L - . . 

76.5  71.S  75.2 

20.8  Zh,6  22.1 

1.7  2.1  1,8 

.6  1.5  .3 

L 
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Table  11-22  provides  distribution  of  responses  to  the 
following  question:  "In  many  MOS  , military  training  is 
available  through  both  resident  courses  and  nonresident 
(correspondence)  instruction.  In  your  view,  which  type  would 
he  most  effective  in  providing  the  knowledge  required  for 
qualification  in  your  primary  MOS?"  There  is  a high  level  of 
agreement  among  all  respondents  that  resident  instruction 
(75.4%)  is  more  effective  than  nonresident  Instruction  (2.3%). 
Only  one  percentage  point  separates  the  respondents  who 
selected  the  "both  are  equally  effective"  response  (11.7%)  from 
those  who  selected  the  "neither  is  effective  in  their  present 
form"  (10.7%).  Aviation  respondents,  compared  to  nonaviation 


Table  11-22 


Koai  Effective  Way  of  KC3  Qjslifleatlon 


Reeponee 

ttO  1 

CW  2 

Rank 

CW  5 

CW  4 

ALL 

nc;;aviat 

Field 

ICL  AVIATION 

ALL 

% 

5» 

~r 

f. 

T 

Resident  instruction 

67.7 

78.7 

75.0 

79.2 

75.-^ 

72.4 

61. C 

75.5 

Both  equally  effect- 
ive 

:e,6 

9.^ 

12.5 

9.5 

11.7 

12.4 

10.2 

11.5 

Neither  effective  in 
present  form 

11.5 

9.7 

12.5 

5.1 

10.7 

12.5 

7.1 

10.7 

iJsnresident  instruc- 
tion 

2.2 

2.5 

1.9 

5.2 

2.5 

2.6 

L 

1.7 

2.5 

ones,  were  more  likely  to  select  "resident  instruction"  (81.0% 
versus  72.4%);  and  less  likely  to  select  "both  are  equally 
effective"  response  (10.2%  versus  12.4%),  "neither  is 
effective  in  their  present  form"  (7.1%  versus  12.6%),  and 
nonresident  instruction"  (1.7  versus  2.6%). 

No  significant  differences  are  found  in  the  number  of  hoiirs 
per  week  the  two  groups  (nonaviation  and  aviation)  felt  that  they 
could  devote  to  Independent  career-related  studies  (both  on  and 
off  duty).  Almost  45  percent  (44.9%)  felt  that  they  could  devote 
up  to  4 hours  per  week;  28.5  percent,  5 to  7 hours  per  week;  10.2 
percent,  8 or  9 hours;  and  16.5  percent,  10  hours  or  more. 
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Table  i'I-23  displays  responses  to  the  question,  ''Wltat  do  you 
believe  should  be  the  chief  way  warrant  officers  becone  trained 
in  newly  acquired  equipment  and/or  systems?"  Although  "formal 
military  functional  training  courses"  was  selected  by  over 
half  (54.3%)  of  all  respondents,  it  was  viewed  somewhat  differently 
by  the  nonaviation  and  aviation  groups.  Selection  of  this 
response  by  the  nonaviation  group  is  at  45.7  percent,  as  compared 
to  70.6  percent  for  the  aviation  group.  There  also  is  a 
difference  in  the  emphasis  given  by  the  two  groups  to  "on-site 
civilian  contract  training."  Selection  percentages  are  38. 5 
for  nonaviation  and  18.8  tor  aviation.  Endorsement  of  "OJT," 
although  less  than  for  the  preceding  two  responses  overall, 
decreased  somewhat  as  rank  increased.  Less  than  1 percent  of 
any  category  of  respondents  selected  "correspondence  course." 


Chief  Way 

TABLE  11-25 

of  h’ew  Equioment/Svatems  Trainin? 

Reaponee 

WO  1 

CW  2 

Rank 

CW  5 

cw  4 

ALL 

Field 

IvONAVIATION  AVIAnCN 

ALL 

'A 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Formal  military  func- 
tional training  course 

41.4 

5S.2 

56.0 

55.5 

54.5 

45.7 

10,6 

54.2 

On-aite  training  via 
civilian  contract 

42.5 

25.5 

52.5 

54.5 

51.7 

56.5 

le.e 

51.6 

CJT 

15.5 

15.5 

10.5 

11.7 

15.4 

14.5 

10.6 

15.4 

Correspondence  course 

.5 

e 

.9 

.5 

.6 

.5 

**  \ 

.6 

Table  11-24  provides  distribution  of  responses  to,  "What 
method  of  retraining  do  you  believe  should  be  conducted  in 
conjuncCi  ■ ■'th  mandatory  reclassification?"  While  "formal 
military  functxi.  a>  training  course"  was  the  clear  winner 
in  Tab  le  11-23.  this  response  has  been  relegated  to  third 
position  (7.1%)  r' •.  the  table  below.  Conversely,  the  second 
place  response  ‘ rom  Table  11-23,  "on-site  civilian  contract 
training,"  praced  first  in  Table  11-24,  with  80.9  percent 
Favored  in  Table  11-24  by  almost  four-fifths  (78.2%)  of  ail 
respondents,  civilian  training  was  emphasized  more  strongly  by 
aviation  warrants  (86.1%)  than  by  other  warrants  (78.2%). 
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TASL2  11-2^ 

Chief  Way  of  R&trainlns:  for  Mjnietory  Reclassification 


Response 


On-aits  training  via 
civilian  contract 

CJT 

Formal  ailitsiry  func- 
tional training 
course 

Other 

Cprrespondence  course 


10.7  5.5  5.^  8.1  9*6  11.0 

8.5  6.6  8.5  7.7  7.1  8.C 

2 2,6 


Field 

'jrT;A;TA?iOK  aviation  all 

% 

> 

% 

73.2 

86,1 

80.5 

11.0 

7.0 

5.6 

8.C 

5.2 

7.1 

2.6 

1*5 

2.2 

• 2 

.2 

• 

Table  11-25  depicts  respondents'  views  relative  to  the 
following  survey  Item:  "Professional  examinations  for  the 
warrant  officer  corps  should  be  instituted."  Warrant  officer 
ambivalence  on  the  professional  examination  issue  is  illustrated 
by  the  first,  second,  and  third  response:  Only  a percents^, e 
point  or  less  separates  them,  and  none  of  the  three  is  the 
clear  vliiner.  Almost  one-half  (47.8%)  of  all  respondents, 
however,  selected  cither  the  "strongly  disagree,"  or  the 
"disagree"  response,  as  compared  with  38.1  percent  who 
selected  the  "agree,"  or  "strongly  agree"  response.  When  the 
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Institution  of  Professional  Exsrslnations 


Strongly  disagree 

I>isagreo 

Agree 

Strongly  agree 


WC  1 

y. 

> 

flank 

CW  4 

1 

ALL 

KCNAVIA' 

% 

Field 

nON  AVIATION  ALL 

? T 

24.2 

\21.4 

25.9 

25.7 

24.4 

25.0 

15.6 

24.5 

25.6 

24,4 

\ 

20,4 

21.9 

25.4 

24.5 

21.6 

25.4 

20.5 

24,7 

21.1 

15.6 

22,2 

17.0 

52.2 

22.2 

14.5 

16.4 

16.4 

14.6 

15.5 

15.0 

17.6 

15.3 

12.5 

15.1 

16.2 

14,2 

14.1 

14.8 

12,5 

14,1 

It  does  not  matter 


nonaviacion  and  aviation  groups  are  conpared,  53,3  percent  of 
the  nonaviation  group  disagreed  (both  "disagree"  responses)  with 
the  institution  of  professional  examinations,  as  compared  with  37.2 
percent  of  the  aviation  group  similarly  in  disagreement.  In  agree- 
ment (both  "agree"  responses)  were  32.0  percent  of  the  non- 
aviation  group  and  49.8  percent  of  the  aviation  group.  Fourteen 
percent  (14. i%)  of  all  respondents  indicated,  "it  does  not  matter 
to  me  one  way  or  the  other." 

.4ssuniing  that  such  professional  examinations  were  instituted. 
Table  11-26  provides  the  distribution  of  responses  relative  to, 
"V.'hat  should  be  the  principal  use  of  the  results  of  such  warrant 
officer  examinations?"  Over  one-half  (52  3%)  of  all  respondents 
would  prefer  that  examination  results  be  used  "to  determine 
education/training  needs."  The  comparison  on  this  response  for 
the  nonaviation  and  aviation  groups  is  50.3  percent  and  56.0 
percent,  respectively.  Over  17  percent  (17.2%)  selected  "for 
any  purpose;"  13.4  percent,  "for  individual  diagnostic  work  only;" 
1C. 5 percent,  "to  qualify  for  certain  positions;"  and  6.6 
percent,  "as  a basis  for  promotion." 


r.A.BL2  11 

-26 

-1 

Princiral 

h'se  of 

Profsaalonal  Exa 

mination  P.oault 

Park 

Field 

lie  rap  on  Re 

¥.0  1 

CW  2 

CW  5 

CW  h 

ALL 

VC'.lKVlKllC'A  AVIATION 

ALL 

',0 

,'9 

% 

■•5 



r* 

To  dotaruine  education 
/training  naada 

5^.3 

5‘^.l 

51.1 

^7.5 

.52.5 

50.5 

56.0 

52.2 

for  any  purpesa 

16.7 

19.2 

15.9 

25.7 

17.2 

18.4 

15.1 

17.2 

for  individuel  diag- 
nostic work  only 

l-'.5 

12.5 

15.5 

15.5 

15.4 

14.2 

11.9 

15.4 

To  qualify  for  cer- 
tain poaitiona 

7.9 

10.8 

12.1 

9.1 

10.5 

11.2 

9.2 

10.5 

1 \s  a b.TS'f.s  for  pro- 
1 

6. 1 

7.6 

6.(5 

•4.1 

6.6 

6.0 

7.8 

6.6 
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When  asked  what  would  be  the  principal  limitation  of 
professional  examinations,  62.8  percent  responded  "paper  and  pencil 
tests  may  not  reflect  job  performance  accurately."  Percentages 
for  the  other  two  listed  responses  were  almost  equally  split 
(18.3!l  and  18.8%,  respectively)  between  "another  evaluation  tool 
Is  not  necessary"  and  "some  limitation  not  stated  above." 

Relative  to  the  question,  "What  do  you  believe  Is  the  major 
result  of  your  attendance  at  a Warrant  Officer  Advanced  Course?" 
most  respondents  (73.4%)  had  not  participated  In  one.  Of  those 
who  had  participated,  50.9  percent  replied  "It  enhanced 
potential  for  promotion  and/or  career  progression;"  28.7  percent, 

"1  am  better  prepared  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  my  MOS;" 
and  20.4  percent,  "I  am  neither  better  prepared  to  perform  in  my 
MOS,  nor  did  It  enhance  my  career  progression." 

Over  one-half  (52.3%)  of  all  respondents  Indicated  that 
they  expect  to  obtain  civilian  employment  after  leaving  active 
duty  In  an  area  relating  to  one  of  their  MOS.  Forty-three 
percent  (43.0%)  would  expect  to  earn  at  least  $20,000  annually 
from  civilian  employment  In  today's  job  market;  another  41.1 
percent,  between  $15,000  and  $20,000.  Forty-four  percent  (44.3%) 
Indicated  that,  were  thay  released  Immediately  from  active  duty, 
they  would  accept  $15,000  to  $20,000  In  the  present  civilian 
job  market  for  employment  In  an  area  related  to  their  military 
training  and  experience;  another  24.9  percent  would  accept 
$20,000  to  $30,000. 

Data  following  are  based  upon  responses  to  a series  of 
"agree-dlsagree"  survey  Items.  "Strongly  agree"  and  "agree" 
responses  have  been  condilned  Into  one  percentage  figure  to 
simplify  analysis.  Significant  differences  of  opinion  between 
nonavlatlon  and  aviation  respondents  are  noted. 

Survey  Item  "Strongly  Agree"/"Agree" 

"Warrant  officers  should  be  assigned  to  a 
utilization  tour  directly  following 

formal  MOS  training."  93.5% 


"The  most  valuable  training  In  some  MOS 
is  on-the-job  experience." 

"Warrant  officers  serving  In  counnlssloned 
officer  positions  should  receive  credit 
in  some  way  for  such  non-MOS -related 
service . " 

"All  other  things  being  equal,  'more*  formal 
course  training  is  always  more  career- 
enhancing than  'less.'"  90.0% 


91.7% 


90.3% 
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"All  MOS  are  based  upon  a solid  Army- 
requirement  for  that  functional 


area."  70. 

"Formal  course  training  Is  necessary 

to  learn  the  basics  of  an  MOS."  67.2% 

"For  some  hlghly-technlcal  MOS,  training 

costs  are  so  high  that  the  'up-or-out*  promotion 

rule  should  be  suspended."  [^Significantly 

greater  agreement  among  aviation  warrants 

(73.3%  versus  59.3%]  64.3% 

"Warrant  officers  who  have  received  college- 
level  civilian  schooling  In  support  of  their 
primary  MOS  are  more  competitive  for 
promotion  than  those  who  have  not." 

[*Tendency  toward  greater  approval  by 
nonavlatlon  warrants  (69.4%  versus 

61.1%)]  66.7% 

"Promotion  boards  should  promote  by  MOS 
quotas;  l.e.,  each  MOS  should  be  assured 
of  Its  'fair  share'  of  each  new 
promotion  list.  (Fair  share  musu  be 
based  on  validated  needs  for  officers 

In  each  MOS.)"  55.9% 

"The  academic  report  received  upon 
completion  of  a course  of  military  or 
civilian  training  should  be  as 
important  to  promotion  potential  as  an 

efficiency  report."  53.4% 

"More  general  educational  opportunities,  rather 

than  specific  MOS-related  training,  should 

be  provided  for  warrant  officers."  52.3% 

"On-the-job  training  should  be  more  structured 
(firm  requirements,  time  limits,  an  OJT 
monitor,  and  graduation/completion  certi- 
ficate)." [*Greater  endorsement  by 

aviation  warrants  (57.3%  versus  48.0%)]  51.1% 

"In  my  MOS,  military  training  Is  superior 
to  civilian  'contract*  MOS  training."  [*Signlfl- 
cantly  greater  agreement  among  aviation 

warrants  (58.2%  versus  39.6%)]  46.0% 
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Survey  Item 


“Strongly  Agree" /"Agree" 


'All  educational  or  training 
opportunities  for  warrant  officers 
should  be  directly  related  to  a 

technical  MOS  skill."  42.7% 

"Military  schools  such  as  the 
Advanced  Course  or  the  Senior  Course 
provide  little  "’peclalty  training 

support."  42.0% 

"Selection  boards  should  use  MOS 
training  completion  as  a criterion 

for  promotion."  41.4% 

"Warrant  officers  should  have  a-*>tralnlng 
program  similar  to  commissioned  ofFlc^s 
leading  to  appointment  (e.g.,  ROTC, 

Military  Academy,  OCS)."  [*Slgnlflcantly 
greater  agreement  among  aviation 
warrants  (55.8%  versus  30.4%)] 

"The  knowledge  gained  through  civilian 
college-level  education  is  more 
Important  to  the  Army  than  any  degree 
received  by  the  warrant  officer."  38.6% 

"Only  the  primary  MOS  has  any  real 
Importance  in  career  advancement." 

(*Much  stronger  agreement  from 
nonavlatlon  warrants  (46.8%  versus 

19.0%)]  37.3% 

"'Quality'  officers  thould  be  distributed 
equitably  over  MOS,  either  voluntarily 

or  Involuntarily."  32.5% 

"MOS  examination  for  warrant  officers 
should  be  Instituted."  [*Slgniflcantly 
stronger  agreement  on  the  part  of 
aviation  warrants  (42.4%  versus  25.1%)] 

"Warrant  officers  should  never  be  required 

to  serve  In  commissioned  officer  positions."  27.2% 

"Selection  for  attendance  at  AWOAC/WOSC  Is 

more  Important  than  actual  attendance."  19.2% 

"Warrant  officer  utilization  policies  and 

procedures  are  clearly  defined  and  understood 

by  most  Army  personnel."  14.7% 


30.9% 
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The  following  Cables  provide  data  relative  to  additional 
MOS  held  by  warrant  officers. 

Table  11-27;  survey  question:  "Which  statement  best 
describes  your  additional  MOS  designation?" 


TABL3  11-27* 

Diesatisfactlon  with  AdditionaT 

MOS 

Rank 

Field 

Response 

WQ  1 

CW  2 GW  5 

~T 

CW  A 

ALL 

NONAVIATION  AVIATION 

ALL 

T" 

-r 

/' 

T 

Voluntarily  chosen, 
but  dissatisfied 
with  1 ■ 

2,9 

5.9  ^.9 

5.5 

A.l 

A.O 

4,2 

4,1 

Involuntt /'ly  assign- 
ed, and  .dissatis- 
fied with  it 

22,9 

5.2  7.9 

5.5 

7.0 

6,6 

7.1 

7.0 

•982  respondents  out  of  1^43#  or  63*6  percent 
did  net  comjilete  this  survey  item. 

of  all 

respondents 

Table  11-28;  survey  question:  "Which  one  of  the  following 
Is  the  most  useful  training  or  education  you  have  received  which 
supports  your  additional  MOS?" 


TABLE  11-29* 

yaefulnaaa  of  Additional  h03  Trainlne  or  Education  Modes 


Field 


Hesiionee 


Military  roaldent 
Inatractlon 

On-the-job  experience 
(no  structured  tng) 

Civilian  specialized 


Military  nonresident 
Instruction 

Civilian  undergradu- 
ate aehooling 

Civilian  graduate 
schooling 


Rank 

WC  1 Ctf  2 

"T"  ~ir 

CW  h 

~r 

ALL 

T 

Most  Useful 


55.8 

46.8 

45.1 

50,1 

46.4 

52.  r 

50.0 

2S.9 

52.5 

37.4 

32.7 1 

55.2 

52.4 

52.7 

4.6 

8.5 

11.0 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

7.2 

5.9 

4.0 

2.2 

3.8 

6.4 

1.6 

5.8 

2.2 

5.5 

1.1 

3.2 

4.0 

2.6 

5.2 

5.5 

5.0 

3.3 

3.1 

2.8 

5.5 

5.1 

•986  respondents  out  of  1^43,  or  63.9  percent  of  all  respondents, 
did  not  complete  this  survey  item. 


Least  Useful 


Civilian  graduate 
schooling 

Military  nonresident 
Instruction 

Civilian  undergradu- 
ate schoo  ling 

Civilian  apeclalizod 
nondegree  training 

On-the-job  experience 
(no  atructursd  tng^ 

Military  rosldant 
Instruction 


8.7  13.5 


52.0 

57.4 

55.0 

52.0 

26.5 

29.0 

15.8 

15.9 

14.8 

9.7 

9.9 

9.8 

•993  respondents  out  of  ip43,  or  6 4.3  percent  of  al  1 respondent 
old  not  complete  this  survey  1 tern . 
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Reeponen 

One 


WC  1 

1 L- 

Cif  2 cy  ; 

. ^ ~r 

0«  4i 

ALL 

"T 

I'iCNAVlA 

55.3  25.6 

19.8 

50.2 

28.1 

6.1 

1^.^  36.0 

ifi.a 

26.3 

' 22.9 

57.6 

27,9  15.8 

11.0 

22.5 

33.5 

.0 

,_160^_2^6_ 

27.5 

21.0 

15.7 

fceponnents  out  of  or  6 

did  not  cowpiete  this  eurvey  i ton . 


3S2,0  50,3 

26.6  ■■>6.1 

15.7  22.5 

25.5  21.1 


educatiol^il\ll;  StloJS^MOS?''  civilian 


table  IT»^10 

Additional  i-ro 


jBeaponeo 

« 

I *v*il»ble,  but 

j limited  Im- 
Portenoe 

Vn«v«i2*bia  , 

AvalUbl,  and 
Ittportaiat 


Fank 

«3  1 

'IT 

ov  2 

'T- 

W 4 

~r 

^5.5 

33.2 

36.6 

44,0 

32.3 

28.5 

33.2 

31.9 

32.3 

33.3 

30.2 

24.2 

Field 


*^®*PondePt8  out  of  j 5^1  n..  << 


56.5 

^•5  51,0 

26.5  50.5 
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Table  11-32;  survey  question:  "What  is  the  most  important 
training  presently  available  in  your  additional  MOS?" 


TABLE 

Host  Imoortsnt  Prasentlv  Avllsble  Additional  MOB  Tralnl 


WC  1 

"X 

Ctf  2 

% 

Rank 

7* 

CW  4 

“T 

ALL 

T 

Field 

i-JCNAVIATION  AVIAriCK 

i ■" ' r. 

ALL 

T 

^1.9 

A7.1 

42.4 

56.0 

45.2 

45.5 

45.0 

43.1 

51.6 

38.9 

41.4 

46.1 

41.7 

35.6 

45.6 

41.8 

6.5 

10.4 

12.1 

15.7 

11.7 

12.1 

11.4 

11.7 

.0 

5.6 

4.0 

2.2 

5.5 

5.0 

2.0 

5.5 

fiesponse 


Resident  military 
coursca 

Cr.-the-job  training 
and  experience 

Civilian  education/ 
civilian  industry 
training 

Nonresident  military 
coui'ses 


*y)04  respondents  out  of  ]^43»  o 65*0  percent  of  all  respondents, 
dfd  not  complete  this  survey  item. 


Table  11-33;  survey  question:  "When  did  you  receive  formal 
training  in  your  additional  MOS 7 " ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


Table  11-34;  survey  question:  "What  was  the  chief  source  of 
training  you  already  have  received  In  your  additional  MOS?" 


TABLE 


Chief  douroa  of  Additional  MCa  Training 


fiesponse 

WO  1 

CV  2 

Rank 

CW  A 

IT 

ALL 

IT 

Field 

NDNAVIATION  AVIATION 

ALL 

T 

?» 

55 

Military  resident 

courses 

^1.7 

64.0 

52.5 

Ao.7 

5^.5 

A6.0 

60.5 

5^.A 

On-the-job  exparl- 

i 

ence  or  tng 

5^.2 

55.0 

58.5 

A8.8 

56.8 

A6.0 

55.7 

56.8 

j 

Civilian  schooling 

.0 

2.0 

7.5 

7.0 

A.8 

5.8 

5.5 

A.8 

Military  nonresl- 

dent  courses 

A.2 

l.O 

2.1 

5.5 

■BS 

^.5 

.5 

2.0 

“•1,040  respondents  out  of  1^43,  or  6 percent  of  all  respondents, 
did  not  complete  this  survey  it«n. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
orwicc.  or  the  chief  or  staff 
WASHINCTON,  D.C.  ZSIIO 


1 November  1977 


ParciclpanC: 

At  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Army,  a potentially  land- 
mark review  of  officer  education  and  training  has  been  undertaken,  the 
results  of  which  art  expected  to  be  significant,  both  to  the  Army  as  a 
whole  and  to  individual  Army  officers,  /.  key  effort  in  this  important 
review  is  the  attached  Officer  Education  and  Training  Survey. 

The  Survey  has  been  designed  to  permit  you  and  a large,  representative 
sample  of  your  fellow  officers  to  tell  us  from  your  perspective  what  we 
need  to  know  about  certain  specific  areas  under  tevlew.  Also,  the  survey 
poses  several  courses  of  action  and  asks  you  and  your  fellow  participants 
for  your  views  on  them.  Since  these  courses  of  action  are  only  a few  of 
those  under  consideration,  they  should  not  be  taken  as  indicative  of 
review  group  conclusions. 

Your  responses  will  be  held  in  stiict  confidence,  so  please  do  not 
Identify  yourself  on  any  part  of  the  survey  booklet  or  answer  sheet.  When 
all  responses  have  been  received,  they  will  be  analyzed  carefully,  together 
with  data  relative  to  education  and  training  requirements.  Education  and 
training  policies  addressing  each  phase  of  officer  career  development  will 
be  prepared  and  recommended  for  incorporation  into  the  FY  80-84  program. 

The  attached  survey  is  your  best  chance  to  put  your  experiences, 
expectations,  and  suggestions  about  officer  education  and  training  "on  the 
record."  We  urge  you  not  to  miss  this  opportunity,  but  timing  is  Important. 
To  be  included  in  this  special  review  effort,  your  survey  must  be  completed 
and  put  in  the  mall  within  five  working  days  after  its  receipt.  To  protect 
the  answer  sheet,  which  will  be  machine-scored,  we  ask,  too,  that  you  tuck 
It  completely  Inside  the  survey  booklet  and  mall  hoth  in  the  return  envelope 
provided. 

Thank  you  for  your  participation,  and  good  luck  to  you  in  your 
military  career. 


DACS-OTRG 


Dear  Survey 


Sincerely 


Major  General,  USA 
Chairman,  Review  of  Education 
end  Training  of  Officers 

RCS:  CSOCS-(OT)  259 


V 


Rcs-csocs-(ar)  259 

DAPC-MSF-S  77-44 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SURVEY  PARTICIPANTS 

1.  Use  only  a No.  2 pencil  when  conflating  the  answer  sheet. 

2.  Do  not  place  your  name  or  social  security  number  (SSN)  anywhere  on  the 
answer  sheet  or  survey  booklet.  This  will  help  to  assure  chat  your  responses 
remain  truly  anonymous. 

3.  Answer  all  questions  as  of  31  December  1977,  even  Chough  you  may  be 
conf letlng  the  survey  before  that  date. 

4.  Be  sure  that  the  question  number  that  you  mark  on  Che  answ(  '•heet  is  the 
same  as  the  question  number  in  Che  survey  booklet. 

3.  You  may  make  only  one  response  for  each  question.  Blacken  the  circle 
on  the  answer  sheet  that  has  the  same  letter  or  number  as  Che  response  you 
selected  in  the  survey  booklet.  Do  not  make  any  ocher  marks,  or  write,  rn 
Che  answer  sheet. 


6.  Fill  In  Che  circle  coof  letely  with  a heavy  aiark,  but  do  not  go  outside 
the  circle.  Look  at  these  examples:  _ _ , ^ 

NiOMT  wav  41  @ij©®©@©©00  w/MOHo  wav  ^ ' tO0©J!)U)Ci) 

TO  Manx  TO  iwaitK  ** 

awawRit  SHIRT  ©©©•©0O@vi^O  awswcm  shkrt 

4i  ©(hXOcFjxrty  Vt 


7*  Zf  you  make  a mistake,  erase  Che  mark  confletely  before  you  enter  a new  one. 

8.  You  are  not  required  to  answer  any  question  which  you  find  objectionable. 

9.  If  Che  possible  responses  to  a question  do  not  fit  your  opinion  exactly, 
please  choose  the  response  which  most  nearly  approximates  your  view. 
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INS'PX'CTIONS  FOR  COMPLETING  THE  FRCOT  OF  THE  ANSWER  SHEET 


The  front  of  the  answer  aheet  contains  lettered  columns.  These  columns 
are  used  to  state  demographic  Information.  Please  complete  the  lettered 
columns  as  follows: 

COLUMN  A:  Blacken  the  circle  corresponding  to  your  pay  grade. 

COLUJIN  B:  Select  from  the  following  table  the  geographic  area  in  which  you 

are  taking  this  survey.  Blacken  the  lettered  circle  corresponding 
to  your  location.  (Ignore  the  two  numbered  columns.) 

A.  Continental  United  States  (CONUS) 

B.  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  Panama  (Canal  Zone) 

C.  Pacific  area  (Other  than  Hawaii,  includes  Korea) 

D.  European  area  (Includes  Middle  East) 

£,  Other 

COLLfMN  C;  Select  the  letter  which  corresponds  to  your  control  branch  and 
blacken  the  appropriate  circle. 

A.  Adjutant  General 

B.  Air  Defense  Artillery 

C.  Armor 

0.  Cheitlcal 

E.  Engineer 

F.  Field  Artillery 
C.  Finance 

H.  Infantry 

1.  Military  Intelligence 

J.  Military  Police 

K.  Ordnance 

L.  Quartermaster 

M.  Signal 

N.  Transportation 

O.  Aviation 

COLUMN  0:  Select  the  letter  corresponding  to  the  major  comnand  (MACOM) 

to  which  you  arc  assigned  and  blacken  Che  appropriate  lettered 
circle  in  Column  0:  * 

A.  USAREUR 

B.  FORSCOM 

C.  TILihDC. 

D.  USIK/EIGHTH  ARMY  (KOREA) 

E.  US  ARMY,  JAPAN 

F.  SUPPORT  COMMAND,  HAWAII 

G.  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMAND 

H.  HEALTH  SERVICES  COMMAND 

I.  MILITARY  DISTRICT  OF  WASHINGTON 

J.  OTHER 
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COLUm  E:  Indicate  the  type  of  unit  to  which  you  are  aaaigned  by  selecting 

the  appropriate  code  from  the  Cable  below  and  blackening  the  proper 
circles  in  Column  E.  Blacken  the  circle  corresponding  to  Che 
first  digit  of  the  code  In  the  first  sub-column  and  the  circle 
corresponding  to  the  second  digit  in  the  second  sub-column. 


00.  Combat 

11.  Combat  Support 

22.  Combat  Service  Support 

33.  Training  (Includes  service  school  staff  and  faculty) 

44.  Carrlsonyinstallatlon  staff 

33.  Kcerultlng,  ROTC,  Beadiness  Regions 

66.  Corps  or  higher  level  staff  (Includes  MACOM,  OA,  etc) 

77.  Ocher 

COLUMN  Fi  Indicate  your  primary  MOS  by  blackening  the  appropriate 

circles  in  Column  F.  Blacken  the  circle  corresponding  to  Che 
first  digit  in  the  first  sub-column  and  Che  circle  corresponding 
to  the  second  digit  in  Che  second  sub-column.  Ignore  the  third 
and  fourth  digits  of  your  primary  MOS. 

COLUMN  Ct  Indicate  your  additional  MOS  by  blackening  the  appropriate 
circles  in  Column  G.  Blacken  the  circle  corresponding  to 
the  first  digit  in  the  first  sub-column  and  the  circle  corresponding 
to  the  second  digit  in  the  second  sub-column.  Do  not  enter  Che 
third  and  fourth  digits  of  your  additional  MOS,  If  you  have  not 
bad  an  additional  MOS  designated,  use  code  00. 

COLUMN  Hs  Enter  the  nund>er  of  years  of  Active  Federal  Warrant  Service 

(AFWS)  you  will  have  completed  at  of  31  December  1977  by  blackening 
the  appropriate  circlet  in  Coluran  H.  Round  partial  years  upward 
. to  the  next  higher  whole  year.  If  you  have  completed  less  Chan 
ten  years  AFWS,  blacken  0 in  the  first  sub-column,  and  the  circle 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  years  (1-9)  in  the  second  sub- 
column.  If  you  have  completed  ten  or  more  years  AFWS,  blacken  the 
circle  corresponding  to  the  first  digit  of  the  number  in  Che  first 
aub-colunm,  and  the  circle  corresponding  to  Che  second  digit  in 
the  second  tub-column. 

COLUM)  It  Select  the  code  from  the  table  below  that  corresponds  to  the 

highest  level  of  military  education  you  have  completed.  Blacken 
the  appropriate  circle  in  Column  1. 

K Warrant  Officer  Senior  Course  (or  old  Advanced  Course) 
graduate  (includes  selected  and  deferred  or  declined) 

8.  WOSC  Corresponding  Studies  student  or  graduate 
C.  Warrant  Officer  Advanced  Course  (or  old  Intermediate  Course) 
0.  WOAC  Corresponding  Studies  student 
B.  Other 
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COLUHN  J: 


COLUMN  K: 


COLUMN  X: 


Select  the  code  from  the  table  below  that  corresponds  to  the 
highest  level  of  civilian  education  you  have  completed. 

Blacken  the  appropriate  circle  in  Column  J. 

A.  Master's  degree  or  higher 

B.  Bachelor's  degree 

C.  Associate  degree 
0.  Some  college 

E»  High  school  graduate  or  less 

Indicate  your  marital  status  and  sex  by  selecting  the  appropriate 
code  from  the  following  table  and  blackening  the  corresponding 
circle  in  Column  K. 

A.  Married  male 

B.  Harried  fojnale 

C.  Single  male  (divorced,  separated,  widowed,  never  married) 

D.  Single  female  (divorced,  separated,  widowed,  never  married) 

Indicate  your  raclal/ethnlc  background  by  selecting  the  appropriate 
code  from  the  following  table  and  blackening  the  corresponding 
circles  in  Column  L. 

00.  Vhlte  (Caucasian) 
ll.  • Black  (Negro) 

22.  Mexlcan-American;  Puerto  Rican;  Hispanic  extraction 
33.  Aslan-Amerlcan 
4A.  Ocher 
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1.  Through  which  of  Che  folldwl^ng  did  you  receive  your  warrenC? 

a»  Warrant  Officer  Ciindldae^  S^ool 

b.  Direct  appointment  ' 

c.  Ocher 

2.  What  Is  your  component? 

a.  Regular  Army 

b.  US  Army  Reserve 

c.  Rational  Guard 

3.  Do  you  plan  to  ..lake  Che  Army  a career?  (That  Is,  20  or  more  years  of  service?) 

a.  Yes,  I plan  to  retire  at  20  years  of  service 

b.  Yes,  I plan  to  retire  after  more  than  20,  but  less  than- 26  years 

c.  Yes,  I plan  Co  retire  after  26  years  of  service  or  more 

d.  Yes,  but  I am  undecided  as  to  when  I will  retire 

e.  I have  made  no  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  I will  make  the  Amy  a career 

f.  No,  1 do  not  plan  Co  make  Che  Amy  a career 

4.  Given  normal  career  progression,  what  Is  the  highest  rank  you  expect  Co 
attain  prior  to  retirement? 

a.  CW2 

b.  CW3 

c.  CU4 

i.  In  you  view,  what  is  the  primary  benefit  of  warrant  officer  promotions? 

a.  Pay-raise 

b.  Increase  In  responsibility 

c.  Increase  In  prestige 

d.  Other 

6<  In  your  estimation,  what  should  be  the  primary  basis  for  selection  Co  Che 
next  grade? 

a.  Coti^ecence  In  FMOS  (principal  duty) 

b.  Con^etence  In  principal  and  additional  duties 

c.  Longevity 

d.  Potential  for  further  service 
a.  Ocher 


7.  During  your  career  as  a warrant  officer  how  many  times  have  you  been 
selected  for  promotion  from  the  secondary  sone  C'below  the  tone")? 

a.  HA  - I have  never  been  considered  for  promotion  by  a centralised  selection 
board 

b.  Never 

e.  Once 

d.  Twice 

a.  Three  times 
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8.  Which  one  of  the  following  do  you  feel  1«  the  chief  effect  of  secondary 
tone  promotions  for  warrant  officers? 

a.  Secondary  sone  promotions  recognise  outstanding  performance  end  potential 
b»  Secondary  sone  promotions  act  as  a motivator 

c.  Secondary  sone  promotions  have  an  adverse  effect 
' d.  Secondary  tone  promotions  have  some  effect  not  expressed  In  the  choices 
above 

9t  Which  type  of  training,  successfully  completed,  do  you  believe  "carries 
the  nwst  weight"  with  promotlon/selectlon  boards? 

a«  Resident  military  bourses 

b.  Non-resident  military  courses 

c.  On-the-Job  training  and  experience 

d.  Civilian  education 

e.  Other 

10.  DA  Pamphlet  600-11,  Warrant  Officer  Professional  Development  Is  the 
basis  for  WO  career  development.  What  has  been  your  experience  with  this 
document? 

a.  1 have  read  DA  Pam  600-11,  and  understand  the  system 

b.  1 have  read  DA  Pam  600-11,  but  don't  really  understand  It 

c.  I have  not  read  QA  Pam  600-11,  and  know  little  or  nothing  about  WO 

professional  development 

d.  Z have  not  read  DA  Pam  600-11,  but  Z understand  the  system 

11.  DA  Pam  600-11  outlines  normal  career  progression  from  entry  on  active 
duty  as  a warrant  officer  until  retirement.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
outlined  career  program? 

I 

a.  Z am  not  familiar  « 'h  the  MOS  career  patterns  shown  In  DA  Pam  600-11 
b«  Z believe  the  statec  career  pattern  for  my  MOS  Is  adequate  and 

provides  sufficient  gotls  that  are  challenging  as  well  as  obtainable 

e.  Z believe  my  career  pattern  Is  too  limited  and  does  not  provide 
sufficient  challenge  In  obtaining  desired  goals 

d,  Z believe  chat  they  have  little  basis  In  reality,  and  that  few  warrants 
will  be  able  to  obtain  stated  goals 

e.  Z believe  there  is  no  career  pattern  for  my  MOS 

12.  What  should  be  Che  mlnlsiuffl  education  level  et  the  time  of  eppolnCmenC 
to  warrant? 

a.  Some  high  school 

b.  High  school  diploma  or  Its  equivalent  (for  example  C.E.D.) 

c.  Some  college 

d.  An  essoclace  degree 

e.  A bachelor's  degree 
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13.  Were  you  aware  of  Che  expected  duty  requirements  prior  to  your  appointment 
as  a warrant  officer? 

a . Yes 

b.  Somewhat 

c.  No 

14,  Did  you  believe  yourself  fully  prepared  to  assume  Che  duties  required 
of  you  at  appointment? 

a.  Yes 

b.  Somewhat 

c.  No 

13.  Do  you  believe  the  military  training  you  received  as  a new  warrant  officer 
was  acceptable  to  successfully  do  Che  Job  expected? 

I did  not  receive  any  Initial  entry  training. 

b.  Yes,  for  principal  duties  only 

c.  Yes,  for  additional  dudes  only 

d.  Yes,  for  both  principal  and  additional  duties 

e.  No,  the  training  1 received  was  not  sufficient 

16.  Which  statement  best  describes  your  current  duty  position? 

a.  I am  a student,  a patient,  In-translC,  or  unasslgned 

b.  Matches  my  primary  MOS  training 

c.  Matches  my  additional  MOS  training 

d.  Matches  my  previous  experience  and  MOS  training 

e.  Matches  my  previous  experience,  rather  Chan  MOS  training 

f.  Matches  neither  previous  experience,  nor  MOS  training 

g.  1 am  serving  In  a conxnlssioned  officer  position 

17.  Which  statement  best  describes  Che  duty  position  Immediately  preceding 
your  current  duty  position? 

a.  I was  a student,  a patient,  In-translt,  or  otherwise  unasslgned 

b.  Matched  my  primary  MOS  training 

c.  Matched  my  additional  MOS  training 

d.  Matched  my  previous  experience  and  MOS  training. 

e.  Matched  my  previous  experience,  rather  than  MOS  training 

f.  Hatched  neither  previous  experience,  nor  MOS  training 

g.  I am  serving  In  a commissioned  officer  position 

18.  What  do  you  believe  Is  the  most  effective  utilization  of  a warrant  officer? 

a.  Most  assignments  In  Che  primary  MOS;  some  In  additional  MOS's 

b.  Most  asslgnm<mcs  In  Che  additional  MOS's;  some  In  the  primary  MOS 

c.  An  even  division  of  primary  MOS  and  additional  MOS  assignments 

d.  All  assignments  In  one  MOS  only;  either  primary  or  additional  MOS 

e.  A variation  of  assignments  between  primary  MOS  and  additional 
MOS's  with  occasional  assignments  outside  Che  MOS 
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19.  Which  of  the  following  •tetements  best 'describes  your  primary  tlOS  designation? 

a.  It  was  voluntarily  chosen  and  I an  satisfied  with  It 

b.  It  was  voluntarily  chosen,  but  I am  dissatisfied  wich  It 

c.  It  was  Involuntarily  assigned,  but  I am  satisfied  with  It 

d.  It  was  Involuntarily  assigned,  and  I am  dissatisfied  with  it 

20.  Does  your  primary  NOS  match  your  previous  training,  experience,  or  desire? 

a.  Yas 

b.  I an  not  sure 

c.  No 

21.  Which  one  of  the  following  is  the  most  useful  training  or  education 
you  have  received  In  support  of  your  primary  MOS? 

a.  Fre«appolntmrnt  training 

b.  Initial  entry-basic'  course 

c.  Advanced  course 

d.  Resident  functional  training  courses  (military) 

a.  Military  correspondence  courses 

f.  On-the-job  training  and  experience 

g.  Civilian  educatlon/clvlllan  Industry  sources 

h.  Senior  course 
1.  None 

22.  What  was  the  primary  benefit  of  attending  Initial  Entry/Basic  Course? 

a.  I did  not  attend  an  Initial  Entry/Basic  Course 

b.  It  provided  the  technical  basis  only  for  performance  of  my  PMOS.  but 
did  not  sufficiently  prepare  me  for  other  duties  1 have  had  to  perform 

e.  It  prepared  me  to  meet  general  responsibilities  required  by  my  PMOS 
Including  assigned  additional  duties. 

d.  It  prepared  me  sufficiently  to  assume  all  duties  required  by  my  PMOS 
a.  It  did  not  prepare  me  to  assume  the  duties  required  by  my  MOS 

23.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  are  there  adequate  or  sufficient  training 
opportunities,  of  one  form  or  another,  available  for  each  MOS  so  that  a 
Warrant  officer  can  become  competently  trained. 

a.  Yas 

b.  No 

c.  I'm  not  sure 
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24.  Which  one  of  the  following  do  you  believe  Is  the  most  important  training 
or  education  which  should  be  provided  in  support  of  your  primary  HOS? 

a.  Military  resident  instruction 

b.  Military  non-resident  instruction 
C.  On-the-Job  training  and  experience 
d.  Civilian  schooling  (undergraduate) 

a.  Civilian  schooling  (graduate) 

f.  Specialized  civilian  training  (non-degree) 

25.  Which  one  of  the  following  do  you  believe  is  the  least  important  training 
or  education  which  could  be  provided  in  support  of  your  primary  HOS? 

a.  Military  resident  instruction 

b.  Military  non-resident  instruction 

c.  On-the-Job  training  and  experience 

d.  Civilian  schooling  (undergraduate) 
a.  Civilian  schooling  (graduate) 

f.  Specialized  civilian  training  (non-degree) 

26.  At  what  level  does  the  majoi;  gap  in  the  currently  available  schooling 
for  your  primary  MOS  occur? 

a.  Basic  knowledge  level  (0-3  years  warrant  service) 

b.  Advanced  knowledge  level  (4-9  years  warrant  service) 

c.  "Expert"  knowledge  level  (9-23  years  warrant  service) 

d.  More  than  one  of  the  above 

a.  1 am  not  aware  of  any  major  gap  in  the  currently  available  schooling 

27.  If  you  have  attended  functional  training  courses  in  support  of  your 
primary  MOS,  what  was  the  chief  result  of  your  attendance? 

a,  I have  not  attended 

b.  It  increased  technical  expertise  in  my  HOS 

e.  It  did  not  increase  technical  expertise  in  my  MOS 

d.  There  are  no  functional  training  courses  available  in  mv  HOS 

28.  Po  you  believe  your  HOS  training  will  be  of  value  to  you  in  a potential 

civilian  Career?  ' 

a.  Yes,  I expect  it  to  be  directly  applicable;  I plan  to  do  the  same  type 
of  work  after  I leave  active  duty 

b.  Yes,  I expect  it  to  be  of  use;  I plan  to  do  similar  or  closely-related 
Work  in  civilian  life 

C.  Yes,  I expect  it  to  be  valuable,  although  I do  not  know  what  1 will 
be  doing  after  I leave  active  duty 

d.  No,  I do  not  expect  it  to  be  useful;  there  are  no  similar  c'vllian  Jobs 
a.  I am  not  sure  whether  or  not  my  MOS  training  will  be  useful  in  civilian 

life 
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29.  Do  you  believe  all  warrant  officer  positions  require  the  same  level  of 
experience  and  training? 

«.  Yes 

b.  No 

c.  Somewhat 

d.  Don't  know 

30.  What  is  the  most  important  training  prescitly  available  in  your  primary  MOS? 

a.  Resident  military  courses 

b.  Non-resident  military  courses 

C.  On-the-Job  training  and  experience 

d.  Civilian  educatlon/civlllan  industry  training 

e.  Other 

31.  For  which  of  the  following  is  graduate- level  civilian  education  primarily 
useful? 


e.  Gaining  knowledge  required  in  my  primary  MOS 

b.  Gaining  knowledge  required  in  my  additional  MOS 

C.  Staying  competitive  when  considered  by  promotion/selection  boards 

d.  Preparing  for  a civilian  career  after  leaving  active  duty 

e.  Not  much  of  anything 

32.  Since  your  appointment  as  a warrant  officer,  have  you  participated  in 
a civilian  education  program? 


a.  Yas 

b.  No 


33.  What  are  your  views  regarding  the  civilian  education  opportunities  available 
to  warrant  officers? 


a.  They  are  adequate 

b.  They  are  Inadequate 

34.  Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  role  of  clvillat'  education 
in  your  primary  MOS? 

a.  It  is  both  available  and  highly  In^ortant  for  proper  professional 
development 

b.  It  is  available,  but  of  limited  importance  for  professional  development 

c.  Not  available 


35.  Which  one  of  the  following  best  expresses  your  views  regarding  your 
participation  in  civilian  education  programs?' 


a. 

b. 


d. 

a. 


I have  not  participated  in  a civilian  education  program 
I believe  that  the  courses  I have  taken  have  enhanced  my  a.41ity  to 
perform  my  duties  as  a warrant  officer 

I believe  th'ft  having  taken  courses  or  obtained  a degree  have  enhanced 
my  promotion  opportunity 

There  is  no  correlation  between  ray  duties  and  the  courses  I have  taken 
There  is  no  correlation  between  the  courses  |I  have  taken  and  my  opportunities 
for  promotion  1 ^ 
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36.  In  your  view,  what  constitutes  "1.  . _.i . ' 

e.  Successful  completion  of  designated  training  courses  and  developmental 
assignments 

b.  The  ability  to  "do  the  .K  " In  the  MOS,  ^vhether  formally  trained  or  not 

c.  A subjective  administrative  decision  on  the  part  of  career  managers 
and  promotlon/selectljii  boards 

d.  Close  adherence  to  the  career  patterns  shown  In  DA  Pam  600-11 

e.  MOS  qualification  Is  largely  undefinable 

37.  Do  you  believe  the  responsibility  for  a warrant  officer  becoming  "MOS 
qualified"  lies  prim:rlly  with: 

a.  The  warrant  officer  himself/herself 

b.  The  rating  officer 

c.  The  officer's  HILPERCEN  career  manager/ass Ignment  officer 

d.  The  unlt/lnstallatlon  commander 

e.  Other 

38.  In  your  MOS  how  many  different  assignments  would  yc  estimate  are  required 
for  a warrant  officer  to  become  fully 

a.  One 

b.  Two 

c.  Three 

d.  Four 

s.  More  chan  four 

39.  Vhlch  one  of  Che  following  Is  the  chief  way  you  have  or  expect  to  become 
qualified  In  your  MOS? 

a.  Resident  training  In  military  courses 

b.  Military  correspondence  courses 

e.  Resident  civilian  education 
d.  Off-duty  civilian  study 

a.  On-the-job  experience  (no  structured  training) 

f.  Civilian  occupational  sources 

g.  Ocher 

60.  After  completion  of  a training  period,  a warrant  officer  (if  he/she  Is  to  become 
fully  qualified)  should  work  In  an  MOS-related  assignment  for  a minimum 

period  of  > 

a.  Less  Chan  one  year 

b.  One  year 

c.  Two  years 

d.  Three  years 

a.  More  Chan  three  years 

61.  Should  MOS  qualification  standards  be  established  for  warrant  officers? 

a.  My  MOS  already  has  MOS  qualification  standards. 

b.  Yes;  absolute  standards  should.be  established  for  each  MOS. 

c.  Yes;  flexible  standards,  Co  be  used  as  goals,  should  be  established 
for  each  MOS. 

d.  No;  MOS  qualifications  are  subjective  - no  firm  standards  can 
be  established 

e.  No;  but  for  reasons  not  stated  above. 

f«  1 am  not  sure  whether  or  not  MOS  qualification  standards  should 
be  established. 
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42.  If  firm  MOS  qualification  standards  were  estalilished,  they  would  provide 

a benchnvark  for  warrant  officer  professional  development,  l.e.,  a warrant 
officer  would  either  be  “qualified"  or  "not  qualified."  What  use  should 
be  made  of  this  information? 

a.  Used  unofficially  to  measure  professional  development  of  the  Individual 
warrant  officer 

b.  Used  officially  as  a matter  of  record  for  consideration  by  promotion/ 
selection  boards  or  other  activities 

c.  Used  only  by  the  warrant  officer  .cr  his  personal  assessment 

d.  Used  as  a diagnostic  tool  for  determining  assignment  and/or  educational 
opportunities  for  the.  wp-  ant  officer  involved 

a.  Not  used  for  any  purpo  - 

43.  Estimate  your  pres  - level  of  professional  development  is  your  primary  MOS. 

a.  Well  '.spared 
0.  '..at  prepared 

c.  Sjuiewhat  unprepared 
Not  prepared  at  all 

44.  In  many  MOS's,  military  training  Is  available  through  both  resident  courses 
and  non-resident  (correspondence)  Instruction.  In  your  view,  which  type  would 
be  most  effective  In  providing  the  knowledge  required  for  qualification 

In  your  primary  MOS? 

a.  Resident  Instruction  Is  the  most  effective 

b.  Non-resident  Instruction  is  the  most  effective 

c.  '4  hey  are  both  equally  effective 

d.  Neither  are  effective  In  their  present  form 

45.  On  the  average,  how  many  hoi<rs  per  week  do  you  believe  you  could  devote  to 
independent  career-related  studies  (both  on  and  off  ducy)T 

a.  One  hour  or  less 

b.  Two  to  four  hours 

c.  Five  to  seven  hours 

d.  Eight  or  nine  hours 

e.  Ten  hours  or  more 

46.  What  do  you  believe  should  be  the  chief  way  warrant  officers  become 
trained  In  newly  acquired  equipment  and/or  systems? 

a . 0 jr  

b.  Formal  military  functional  training  Course 

c.  Correspondence  course 

d.  Oa-slte  training  through  civilian  contract 

e.  Other 
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47.  What  method  of  retraining  do  you  believe  should  be  conducted  In  conjunction 
%rlth  mandatory  reclassification? 

a.  OJT 

b.  Formal  military  functional  training  course 

c.  Correspondence  course 

d.  On-slce  training  through  civilian  contract 
«.  Other 

49.  Professional  examinations  for  the  warrant  officer  corps  should  be  Instituted. 

a.  Strongly  agree 

b.  Agree 

c.  It  does  not  matter  to  me 

d.  Disagree 

a.  Strongly  disagree 

49.  Let  us  assume  that  such  examinations  were  instituted.  What  should  be 
Che  principal  use  of  the  results  of  such  warrant  officer  examinations? 

a.  For  individual  diagnostic  work  only 

b.  To  determine  educaClony training  needs 

c.  As  a basis  for  promotion 

d.  To  qualify  for  certain  positions 

a.  For  any  purpose 


SO.  In  your  view,  what  would  be  the  principal  limitation  of  warrant  officer 
examinations? 

a.  Paper  and  pencil  tests  may  not  reflect  Job  performance  accurately. 
b«  Another  evaluation  cool  is  not  necessary;  current  procedures  are 
adequate 

Some  llmiCaClon  not  stated  above 

51.  What  do  you  believe  Is  the  major  result  of  your  attendance  at  a Warrant 
Officer  Advanced  Course? 

a.  I have  not  attended  the  Warrant  Officer  Advanced  Course  appropriate 
Co  my  NOS 

b.  My  NOS  does  not  have  an  advanced  course 

c.  Z am  better  prepared  to  perform  Che  duties  required  by  my  NOS 

d.  It  enhanced  my  potential  for  promotion  and/or  career  progression 

a.  I am  neither  better  prepared  to  perform  in  my  NOS,  nor  did  It  enhance 
my  career  progression 

52.  After  you  leave  active  duty,  do  you  expect  to  obtain  civilian  employment 

in  an  area  chat  relates  to  your  military  training,  education,  or  experience? 

a.  Yes,  probably  relating  to  my  primary  NOS 

b.  Yes,  probably  relating  Co  my  additional  NOS 

c.  Undecided 

d.  No 
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53.  Based  on  your  age,  education  and  experience,  what  annual  incctne  from 
wages  would  you  expect  to  earn  from  civilian  employment  in  today's  Job 
market? 

a.  $10,000  or  less 

b.  $10,001  - $1$,000 

c.  $IS,001  - $20,000 

d.  $20,001  - $30,000 
c.  $30,001  or  more 

54.  What  is  the  minimum  level  of  income  you  would  accept  in  the  present 
civilian  job  market  for  employment  in  an  area  that  related  to  your  military 
training  and  experience  .if  you  were  immediately  released  from  active  duty? 

a.  $10,000  or  less 

b.  $10,001  - $15,000 

c.  $15,001  - $20,000 

d.  $20,001  - $30,000 

e.  $30,001  or  more 


The  following  statenents  are  neither  proposals  nor  alternatives. 

They  are  Intended  simply  to  identify  attitudes  within  the  Warrant 
Officer  Corps.  Please  Indicat..  your  agreement  or  disagreement  with 
each  of  the  statements  by  selecting  the  appropriate  response  from 
this  list: 

a.  Strongly  agree 

b.  Agree 

C.  No  opinion 
d.  Disagree 
a.  Strongly  disagree 

f.  Don't  know  

55.  All  MOS's  are  based  upon  a solid  Army  requirement  for  that  functional  area. 

56.  More  general  educational  opportunities,  rather  Chan  specific' MOS>related 
training,  should  be  provided  for  warrant  officers. 

57.  The  academic  report  received  upon  conmletlon  of  a course  c'2  military 

or  civilian  training  should  be  as  important  to  promotion  potential  as  an 
efficiency  report. 

58.  Only  the  primary  MOS  has  any  real  Importance  in  career  advancement. 

59.  Formal  course  training  is  necessary  Co  learn  Che  basics  of  an  MOS^ 

60.  Promotion  boards  should  promote  by  MOS  quotas;  l.e.,  each  HOS  should  be 
assured  of  its  "fair  share"  of  each  new  promotion  list.  (Fair  share 
iDUSt  be  based  on  validated  needs  for  officers  in  each  MOS.) 

61.  All  educational  or  training  opportunities  for  warrant  officers  should  be 
directly  related  to  a technical  MOS  skill. 
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62.  "Quality"  officers  should  be  equitably  distributed  over  MOS's,  either 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily. 

63.  Military  schools  such  as  the  Advanced  Course  or  the  Senior  Course  provide 
little  specialty  training  support. 

64.  SeHctlon  for  attendance*  at  AWOAC/UOSC  is  more  important  than  actual 
attendance. 

63.  MOS  examinations  for  Warrant  Officers  should  be  instituted. 

66.  Warrant  Officer  utllieatlon  policies  and  procedures  are  clearly  defined 
and  understood  by  most  Army  perscnnel. 

67.  In  my  MOS,  military  training  is  superior  to  civilian  "contract"  MOS  training. 

66.  On-the-Job  training  should  be  mare  structured  (firm  requirements,  time 
limits,  an  OJT  monitor,  and  graduation/completlon  certificate). 

69.  Warrant  Officers  should  be  assigned  to  a utilization  tour  directly  following 
formal  MOS  training. 

70.  Warrant  Officers  should  never  be  required  to  serve  in  commissioned  officer 
positions. 

71.  The  knowledge  gained  through  civilian  college-level  education  is  lusre 
important  to  the  Army  than  any  degree  received  by  the  warrant  officer. 

72.  Warrant  Officers  should  have  a training  program  slmlllar  to  commissioned 
officers  leading  to  appointment  (e.g.,  ROTO,  Military  Academy,  OCS), 

73.  The  most  valuable  training  in  some  MOS's  is  on-the-Job  experience. 

74.  Selection  boards  should  use  MOS  training  completion  as  a criterion  for 
promotion. 

73.  Warrant  Officers  serving  in  commissioned  officer  positions  should  receive 
credit  in  some  way  for  such  non-MOS-related  service. 

76.  Warrant  officers  who  have  received  college-level  civilian  schooling  in 
support  of  their  primary  MOS  are  more  conpetltive  for  promotion  than  those 
who  have  not. 

77.  All  other  things  being  equal,  "more"  formal  course  training  is  always 
more  career-enhancing  than  "less". 

78.  For  some  highly-technical  MOS's,  training  costs  are  so  high  that  the 
"up-or-out"  promotion  rule  should  be  suspended. 


\ 

1 


The  following  questions  concern  your  ADDITTOh’AL  MOS . If  you 
do  not  have  an  ADDITXON'AL  KCS , you  have  cor:.pleced  the  narked 
response  portion  of  the  survey.  Please  turn  to  page  20. 

If  you  do  have  an  AJDOITICN  L MOS.  please  answer  the  following 
questions . 

79.  WTiich  statenent  best  describes  your  additional  MCS’  designation? 

a.  It  was  voluntarily  chosen,  and  I am  satisfied  with  it 

b.  It  was  voluntarily  chosen,  but  I am  dissatisfied  with  it 

c.  It  was  involuntarily  assigned,  but  I am  satisfied  u th  it 

d.  It  was  involuntarily  assigned,  and  1 an  dissatisfied  witi'^  it 

80.  Which  one  of  the  following  is  the  most  useful  training  or  education 
you  have  received  which  supports  your  additional  HCS? 

a.  Pre-appointment  training 

b.  Initial  encry/baslc  course 

c.  Warrant  Officer  Advanced  Course 

il.  Resident  functional  training  courses  (military) 

e.  Military  correspondence  courses 

£.  On-the-job  experience  (no  structured  training) 

g.  Civilian  educatlon/civlllan  industry  sources 

h.  Warrant  Officer  Senior  Course 

1.  1 have  nivar  received  training  in  m;?  additional  MCS 

01.  Which  one  of  the  following  do  you  believe  is  the  most  useful  training 
or  education  which  should  be  provided  in  support  of  your  additional  MOS 

a.  Military  resident  Instruction 

b.  Military  non-resident  instruction 

c.  On-the-job  experience  (no  structured  training) 

d.  Civilian  schooling  (undergraduate) 
c.  Civilian  schooling  (graduate) 

f.  Specialized  civilian  training  (non-degree) 

82,  Which  one  of  the  following  do  you  believe  is  the  least  useful  training 
or  education  which  could  be  provided  in  support  of  your  additional  MOS? 

a.  Military  resident  Instruction 

b.  Military  non-resident  instruction 

c.  On-the-job  experience  (no  structured  training) 

d.  Civilian  schooling  (undergraduate) 

e.  Civilian  schooling  (graduate) 

f.  Specialized  civilian  training  (non-degree) 

83.  How  many  assignments  have  you  had  in  your  additional  MOS? 

a.  None 

b.  One 

c.  Two 

d.  Three  or  more 
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84.  **hat  is  ths  rol*  of  clvlllr:R  sduostton  In  your  nddlclonsl  MOS? 

o.  It  Is  both  svallsble  sti‘1  highly  inportsnt  for  propsr  profsssionsl 
development 

b.  It  is  svsilsble,  but  of  lifted  importance  for  professional  development 
e.  It  is  not  available 

85.  Vhat  is  the  most  important  training  presently  available  in  your  additional  HOST 

a.  Resident  military  courses 

b.  Non-resident  military  courses 

c.  On-the-Job  training  and  experience 

d.  Civilian  educatlon/clvlllan  Industry  training 

a.  Other 

86.  When  did  you  receive  formal  training  in  your  additional  MOST 

a.  1 have  not  received  formal  training  in  my  additional  M06 

b.  IPrlor  to  my  first  assignment  in  that  MOS 

c.  After  at  least  one  assignment  in  that  MOS 

d.  Concurrently  with  my  assignment  in  an  additional  MOS 

87.  What  was  the  chief  source  of  training  you  have  already  racelved  in  your 
additional  MOS? 

a.  Military  resident  courses 

b.  Military  non-resident  (correspondence)  courses  or  OJT 

c.  On  the  Job  experience  or  training 

d.  Civilian  schooling 

a.  1 have  never  received  training  in  my  additional  MOS 


You  have  completed  the  marked  response  portion  of 
Che  survey.  Please  refer  Co  the  next  page. 
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CHAPTER  III.  ANALYSIS  OF 


SUBJECTIVE  (UNCODED)  RESPONSES 

In  addition  of  completing  the  questionnaire  portion  of  the 
survey,  respondents  were  afforded  an  additional  opportunity  to 
comment.  Free,  narrative  comments  were  Invited  on  any  aspect 
of  the  education  and  training  system  which  respondents  felt 
had  not  been  addressed  adequately  lii  the  questionnaire  portion 
or  to  expand  answers  to  specific  questionnaire  questions.  About 
2,400  commissioned  and  1,100  warrant  officers  provided  such 
additional,  subjective  comments. 

Analysis  Procedure 

The  Army  Research  Institute  (ARI)  was  asked  to  provide 
technical  help  through  content  analysis  in  interpreting  the 
subjective  comments.  Subject  categories  were  developed;  tabu- 
lations made  of  frequency  of  comment  In  these  categories;  and 
interpretation  of  results  reported  as  a supplement  to  the 
analyses  contained  In  Chapters  1 and  II,  this  Annex. 

First,  two  research  teams,  each  working  independently, 
reviewed  separate  samples  of  comments  for  commissioned  and  for 
warrant  officers.  From  this  review,  each  team  developed  a set 
of  content  categories  and  response  alternatives  for  each  cate- 
gory. Separate  team  results  then  were  discussed  between  teams, 
and  an  expanded  and  refined  content  classification  scheme  was 
developed . 

Two  random  samples  of  150  each  were  drawn  from  commissioned 
officer  comments  and  of  100  each  from  warrant  officer  comments. 
Each  team  utilized  one  sample  from  each  officer  group,  reviewed 
each  comment,  classified  It  against  the  content  scheme,  and 
recorded  It  In  the  appropriate  category.  Samples  were  exchanged 
between  teams  without  discussion  of  results,  and  the  procedure 
repeated,  so  that  each  comment  In  the  samples  was  subject  to 
two  separate,  Independent  analyses. 

Independence  between  coding  teams,  and  their  consistency 
of  interpretation,  were  of  research  concern.  Thus,  Indices  of 
inter-team  agreement,  and  of  Intra-team  agreement  between  first 
and  second  sanple  analyses,  were  coiiq>uted  to  establish  a degree 
of  confidence  In  the  manner  of  data  interpretation  and  classi- 
fication. While  not  so  rigorously  defined  or  computed  as  to 
meet  the  definition  of  "reliability  coefficients,"  the  Indices 
revealed  a high  level  of  agreement. 
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Since  the  opportunity  to  conjnent  was  open-ended,  relatively 
small  frequency  tabulations  occurred  cn  each  dimension.  It  is 
not  surprising,  because  there  were  so  many  possible  alternatives, 
that  most  items  were  not  mentioned  with  high  frequency  among 
tlic  respondent  total,  even  with  a pool  of  300  commissioned  and 
200  warrant  officer  comments  to  consider.  Analsyls  of  the  open- 
ended  responses  was  performed  in  two  stages:  descriptive 
analysis  of  item  frequencies  and  contingency  cable  analysis  of 
selected  items.  Analyses  were  performed  separately  for  com- 
missioned and  for  warrant  officers. 

Analysis  Results 


The  following  descriptive  analysis  is  organized  into 
seven  general  categories:  Satisfaction  with  and  Commmitment  to 
the  Army,  Officer  Personnel  Management  System  (OPMS) , Career 
Progression  Inequities,  Assignment/counseling,  Training, 
Mtcrnate  Specialty,  and  Civilian  Education.  Within  these 
categories,  the  results  were: 

Satisfaction  with  and  Commitment  to  the  Army 


Within  this  category,  22  percent  of  the  commissioned 
officer  responses  Included  a comment  concerning  commitment  to 
the  Array.  Of  this  group,  more  than  half  (56%)  were  evaluated 
as  "individual-oriented"  rather  thaii  oriented  to  the  Army. 

Among  the  warrant  officers,  only  12  percent  Included  a 
comment  relative  to  their  commitment,  and  70  percent  of 
these  were  "individual-oriented." 

Responses  also  were  classified  in  terms  of  the  level 
of  frustration,  as  evidenced  by  the  open-ended  responses. 
Nineteen  percent  of  the  commissioned  officers  responded  on 
this  dimenstion,  and  69  percent  of  those  reflected  either 
frustration  and  critical  attitudes,  or  completely  frustrated 
attitudes,  toward  the  Army  career  system.  Only  S percent 
did  not  appear  critical.  Ten  percent  of  the  warrant  officers 
were  coded  as  frustrated. 

The  data  were  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  respondent's  view 
of  the  Armj’'s  organizational  structure  (the  Army  viewed  as  a 
corporation  contrasted  to  a fraternal  organization).  Nineteen 
percent  of  the  commissioned  officers  responded  in  this  manner. 

Of  this  group , 81  percent  commented  on  the  corporate  features 
of  the  Army  that  they  disliked.  Although  fewer  warrant  officers 
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Included  such  a comment  (9Z),  the  proportion  expressing  dislike 
of  the  corporate  features  was  very  slMlar.  Very  few  commissioned 
officers  (4.5Z)  commented  about  the  quality  of  leadership 
and  supervision  that  they  had  experienced,  but  those  who  did 
respond  were  overwhelming  negative.  Even  fewer  warrant  officers 
commented  on  this  point,  and  again  the  comments  were  mainly 
negative . 

Officer  Personnel  Management  System  (OEMS) 

Responses  concerning  OEMS  were  coded  for  comments  about 
goals.  Implementation,  objectives,  system  focus,  and  rewards. 
Seventeen  percent  of  the  commissioned  officers  made  a coiment 
concerning  the  relationship  between  OEMS  goals  and  the  system 
as  it  Is  Implemented:  94  percent  of  them  felt  that  the  system 
does  not  support  the  goals.  Ten  percent  of  the  commissioned 
officers  commented  about  the  focus  of  the  OEMS  system,  and 
the  responses  are  split  as  to  whether  the  system  Is  too 
generalized  or  too  specialized.  Slxty-two  percent  of  the 
coas^ssloned  officers  thought  that  the  system  Is  too  generalized. 
Many  respondents  (15Z)  crltlzed  the  OEMS  for  rewarding  "yes 
men"  and  "ticket  punching." 

Career  Erogrcsslon  Inequities 

Four  types  of  career  progression  complaints  surfaced 
In  the  responses  to  the  open-ended  question.  These  concerned 
promotions,  selection  for  schools,  OER,  and  the  opportunity 
to  attend  graduate  school.  The  response  frequencies  were: 


Cosmlssloned 

Warrant 

Officers 

Officer! 

Promotions 

17. 5Z 

12.  IZ 

School  Selection 

11. 2Z 

10.  OZ 

OER 

9.2Z  1 

4.7Z 

Graduate  School 

6.5Z 

0.8Z 

Opportunity 

1 

1 

Complaints  In  the  promotion  category  produced  significant 
objection  to  the  "up  or  out"  requirement;  In  the  Army  schools 
category,  the  opinion  that  selection  was  a "ticket  punch" 
rather  than  a verified  requirement;  OER  as  inadequate  vehicles 
for  the  administrative  weight  they  attain;  and  gralduate  school 
as  poorly  correlated  with  defined  Army  needs,  rather,  as 
opportunity  for  post-Army  career. 
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APslgnment/CounsellnR 

In  general,  both  the  commissioned  and  warrant  officer 
comments  showed  a very  small  percentage  that  felt  that  progression 
opportunities  were  hurt  because  of  specialties  that  hampered 
promotion.  A very  small  percentage  commented  about  administrative 
slippage  In  assignments.  However,  19.5  percent  of  the  corjmissioned 
and  20.5  percent  of  the  warrant  officers  commented  about  assign- 
ment/counsellng  policies,  and,  in  both  groups,  the  comments  were 
overwhelmingly  negative.  Of  those  who  commented,  93  percent 
of  the  commissioned  and  97  percent  of  the  warrant  officers  said 
that  the  policies  were  poor. 

In  terms  of  the  execution  of  the  assignment/counseling 
system,  17  percent  of  the  commissioned  and  21  percent  of  the 
warrant  officers  were  found  to  have  comment.  Again  tha  trend 
Is  that  moat  respondents — 99  percent  of  the  commissioned  and 
100  percent  of  the  warrant  officers — had  a complaint  about  the 
execution  of  the  system.  Very  few  responses  Indicated  a 
complaint  about  personnel  In  the  assignment/counseling  system. 

Six  and  two-tenths  percent  of  the  commissioned  and  3.4 
percent  of  the  warrant  officers  Indicated  negative  experience 
with  counseling  persoimel.  Even  fewer  responses  Indicated 
that  poor  Information  about  their  career  has  been  received. 

Training 

The  most  obvious  conclusion  concerning  training  Is  that 
there  Is  not  enough  of  It.  Ten  and  five-tenths  percent  of  the 
commissioned  and  21  percent  of  the  warrant  officers  said  that 
they  needed  more  training.  Some  responses  concerned  the  train- 
ing that  they  had  received  in  military  schools.  Eleven  percent 
of  the  commissioned  and  6 percent  of  the  warrant  officers 
made  comments  relative  to  the  amount  of  specialization 
apparent  In  the  training  that  they  had  imdergone.  Sixty-nine 
percent  of  the  officers  thought  that  the  training  should  be  more 
specialized,  while  the  percentage  for  the  warrant  officers  was 
even  higher  (91%). 

Of  those  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  who  commented 
about  on-the-job  training  (8%  of  the  commissioned  and  7%  of  the 
warrant  officers),  most  wanted  more  on-the-job  training  (OJT) . 
Although  relatively  few  responses  Included  a comparison  between 
Army  training  and  OJT,  those  that  made  such  comparisons  felt  that 
OJT  was  of  more  utility. 
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A number  of  responses  Indicated  that  they  had  not  used 
their  training  in  their  job.  Eight  and  seven-tenths  percent 
of  the  commissioned  and  7.4  percent  of  the  warrant  officers 
made  this  comment.  Although  most  responses  were  not  directed 
toward  the  timeliness  of  Army  training,  7.0  percent  of  the 
commissioned  and  6.6  percent  of  the  warrant  officers  felt 
that  training  was  offered  to  them  either  too  early  or  too 
late  in  their  career.  A common  suggestion  from  the  warrant 
officers  was  for  a specific  orientation  program  at  the  time 
of  appointment,  and  more  frequent  military  school  tral.ilng. 

Civilian  Education 

Eighteen  percent  of  both  cocnlssioned  and  warrant  officers 
commented  on  the  value  of  civilian  education.  Nearly  64 
percent  of  the  commissioned  and  83  percent  of  the  warrant 
officers  considered  civilian  education  valuable.  However, 
while  accepting  the  value  of  the  education,  these  respondents 
felt  the  emphasis  placed  on  civilian  education  was  overstressed 
for  promotion  purposes.  Comments  from  12  percent  of  com- 
missioned and  a similar  percentage  from  warrant  officers 
revealed  a difference  of  opinion.  For  example,  of  the 
commissioned  officers  responding,  68  percent  felt  civilian 
education  was  overemphasized,  while  only  38  percent  of  the 
warrant  officers  thought  civilian  education  was  overemphasized. 
Many  of  the  warrant  officers  who  felt  civilian  education  was 
underemphasized  felt  the  Army  should  offer  encouragement  to 
complete  a bachelor  degree.  Some  commissioned  officers 
specified  that  the  issue  was  not  whether  there  should  be 
more  education,  but  how  to  find  time  in  their  long  and 
exhausting  work  schedule  that  could  be  spared  for  either 
resident  or  nonresident  educational  purposes.  Several 
recommended  strongly  chat  a regular  time  be  set  aside, 
perhaps  on  a monthly  basis,  for  professional  growth.  During 
this  time,  officers  would  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
their  mutual  problems  with  each  other  and  to  learn  how  to  deal 
with  them  better. 

Specific  Warrant  Officer  Reactions 

A number  of  comments  specific  to  warrant  officers  were 
coded  only  for  them.  Nine  percent  mentioned  that  they  thought 
that  their  assignment  is  inconsistent  with  their  rank.  Five 
percent  felt  that  a secondary  MOS  assignment  degrades  their 
primary  skill.  Some  (8.2%)  complained  Chat  they  are  not  always 
viewed  as  a "real"  officer,  and  6.8  percent  said  that  there  is 
too  little  distinction  between  the  /arrant  officer  ranks. 
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Contingency  Table  Analysis 


In  order  to  assess  relationships  between  some  of  the 
comments,  contingency  tables  were  constructed  to  Investigate 
whether  some  remarks  were  related  to  others.  It  was 
hypothesized  that  remarks  In  different  specific  areaa  were 
made  by  the  same  Individuals.  For  Instance,  It  was 
discovered  that  most  (87. 5Z)  of  the  "Individual-oriented” 
officers  also  responded  about  the  "bad-corporate"  features  of 
the  Army.  Although  most  of  the  complaints  about  promotions 
were  made  by  the  "Individual-oriented",  the  percentage  Is  not 
that  high  (622) , while  school  selection  cooqplalnts  showed  a 
slightly  lower  percentage  (612).  But  In  respect  to  complaints 
about  the  opportunity  to  attend  graduate  school,  83  percent 
of  those  complaints  come  from  "Individual -oriented,"  rather 
than  from  Army-oriented  respondents. 


i 


1 


The  same  type  of  analysis  was  done  comparing  those  who  i 

thought  the  assignment/counseling  system  policies  are  good 

with  those  who  thought  they  are  bad.  Looking  at  those  who  thought  | 

that  OPHS  objectives  should  be  changed,  contingency  table  f 

analyses  revealed  that  98  percent  of  those  who  thought  OPMS  ■ 

objectives  should  be  changed  also  though  that  the  assignment/  , i 

counseling  policies  were  poor.  Such  a relationship  Is  not 
presented  as  a "surprise"  finding,  but  confirmatory  of  the 

criticism  of  OEMS.  This  same  group  also  represented  93  i 

percent  of  those  i^o  complained  about  the  timeliness  of  1 

Army  school  selection.  Those  who  complained  about  the 

timeliness  of  Army  schooling  also  tended  to  think  that  the  | 

corporate  features  of  the  Army  are  bad.  And  those  who  | 

thought  that  Army  schooling  was  not  timely  also  said  that  J 

they  did  not  use  their  training  In  their  Job.  { 

i 

Contingency  table  analysis  revealed  that  those  who  said  that  4- 

the  assignment/counseling  policies  were  poor  also  said  that  { 

Implementation  of  OFHS  Is  not  supportive  of  Its  goals.  i 

Conclusions  -f 

Through  the  Officer  Education  and  Training  Survey,  a i 

representative  sample  of  commissioned  officers  and  warrant  i 

officers  were  given  an  opportunity  to  express  their  feelings  j 

and  concerns  about  some  key  Issues  in  their  military  career. 

Thirty-one  percent  of  the  officers  commented  about  those  topics  I 

J 
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on  which  they  felt  strongly.  The  majority  of  the  comments  could 
be  classified  as  critical  of  some  aspect  of  the  Army  system  of 
education  and  training,  but  less  than  twenty  percent  expressed 
overall  dissatisfaction  with  the  Army. 

Interpretation  of  these  data,  together  with  the  conclusions, 
should  be  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  what  was  analyzed  was 
an  open-ended  question  that  solicited  (1)  an  e:q>ansloa  or 
explanation  of  privlous  answers,  or  (2)  comments  about  things 
not  asked  In  the  questionnaire.  Many  were  one  of  a kind  and, 
therefore,  meaningless  for  tabulation  purposes.  Additionally, 
there  is  no  way  to  know  the  feelings  of  the  59  percent  who 
offered  no  comments  on  the  questionnaire  they  returned  or  of 
the  group  (almost  half)  who  did  not  return  the  questionnaire 
they  received . 

The  questionnaire  Itself  generated  comments  from  18 
percent  of  the  commissioned  officers  and  nearly  that 
percentage  of  the  warrant  officers.  Although  26  percent 
of  the  officer  respondents  stipulated  that  the  questionnaire 
was  useful.  It  should  not  surprise  anyone  that  most  of  the 
other  comments  were  negative.  This  type  of  question,  at  the 
end  of  the  questionnaire,  probing  a sensitive  area  of  social 
experience,  Is  bound  to  draw  negative  responses.  Therefore, 
one  generalization  which  may  be  made  from  this  analysis  Is 
that  most  areas  of  responses — OPMS,  training,  education,  etc.— were 
mentioned  on  about  40  percent  of  those  who  responded  with  comments 
and  represented  less  20  percent  of  the  questionnaires  returned. 

Of  the  seven  broad  categories  of  career  concerns,  the  areas 
that  are  mentioned  most  frequently  are  OPMS  and  the  assignment/ 
counseling  system.  Many  warrant  officers  said  that  more  training 
Is  desirable.  Civilian  education  is  thought  to  be  valuable, 
but  the  commissioned  officers  felt  that  civilian  education 
should  not  have  quite  as  much  emphasis  placed  on  It,  and  the 
warrant  officers  felt  they  need  more  than  the  system  allows.  A 
very  small  proportion  (3%  commissioned,  1.6%  warrant  officers) 
mentioned  that  they  planned  to  leave  the  military. 

Response  Highlights 

To  a great  extent,  comments  of  survey  respondents  were 
Interested,  constructive,  and  thoughtful.  Most  suggested  a 
significant  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  contributor  for  the 
problems  faced  by  the  Army  today.  Some  were  hastily  written; 
some  were  typed.  The  majority  covered  over  half  a page;  many,  an 
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ertire  page;  some,  more  than  one  page.  Many  were  signed. 

A few  suspected  that  their  comments  would  never  be  read; 
but  many  wrote  that  they  were  grateful  to  be  asked  for  their 
thoughts  on  a subject  so  Important  to  them.  Some  suggested  that 
similar  surveys  should  be  taken  occasionally,  so  that  Individual 
officers  could  participate  in  ccidresslng  vital  Army  Issues. 

Some  concluded  their  comments  with  the  words, "good  luck." 

What  follows  certainly  Is  not  reliable  In  the  technical 
sense.  Very  likely.  It  Is  somewhat  biased.  Nevertheless,  to 
the  extent  possible,  highlights  recorded  In  this  section  are  an 
attenqJt  to  convey  an  Impression  of  what  respondents  wrote  on 
the  last  pages  of  their  survey  booklets. 

Conarlssloned  (OPMS)  Officers 

Senior  Officers  as  Trainers  of  Young  Officers 

"The  survey  did  not  address  the  most  important  aspect  of 
officer  education  and  training:  the  responsibility  of  senior 
officers  to  train  younger  officers.  Z guess  OJT  encompasses 
this  aspect,  but  feel  this  Is  one  area  we,  the  Army,  fall  to 
emphasize  An  officer  has  no  greater  re'iponslbility , or  duty, 
than  to  train  and  educate  his  young  officers." 

"A  major  education  factor  not  addressed  separately  Is 
that  training  conducted  by  the  commander.  There  Is  to  ire  a 
singular  lack  of  training  of  subordinates  by  superiors.  The 
old  'train-your-subordlnates-to-replace-you*  has  disappeared." 

"The  current  system  of  highly  mission  oriented  tasks 
leaves  little  room  for  Indl^rLcuals  to  either  make  or  allow 
mistakes.  OJT  is  most  strongly  reinforced  when  a point  is 
learned  through  mistakes.  Sr  edrs  (05  and  above)  must  allow 
company  grade  officers  the  leeway  to  make  mistakes  and  recover 
from  them  w/o  the  'report  card'  hung  over  their  heads." 

Training  and  Experience  for  New  Lieutenants 

"I  am  not  sure  how  the  system  can  be  changed,  but  I 
think  It  Is  a waste  of  money  to  send  an  officer  to  a course 
(i.e.,  Basic  Course)  and  then  send  [him/her]  to  fill  a branch 
immaterla.'  slot  or  that  of  another  branch.  In  my  case,  I 
came  to  a training  officer  slot  from  [the]  Basic  course.  After 
3-4  years  on  post,  I will  have  forgotten  most  of  what  I learned. 


TI\at  to  me  is  a waste  of  money,  though  I don't  know  another 
way  to  fill  this  slot." 

"Junior  officer  assignment  in  non-specialty  fields  sliould 
not  be  an  option  given  to  brigade  comnanders  or  lower.  Invol- 
untary assignment  to  SD  positions  without  proper  prior  training, 
or  to  fill  positions  designated  as  civilian  hire,  can  be  dis- 
isterous  for  the  officer,  organization,  and  the  Army...." 

"I  really  enjoy  the  Artillery  but  my  current  assignment 
has  taken  me  away  from  the  part  of  the  Army  I like.  I have 
serious  doubts  if  I will  stay  in  the  Army  if  I spend  so  much 
time  away  from  'tubes'  and  in  other  assignments  such  as  my 
current  assignment." 

"The  basic  course  is  a necessary  introduction  for  iMst 
officers,  but  most  initial  experience  in  a specialty  is  gained 
through  OJT. ..." 

"Training  for  LT's  should  be  more  severe,  challenging,  and 
longer  in  duration.  If  necessary,  force  them  to  learn  prior  to 
releasing  them  to  units." 

"A  2LT  should  never  be  assigned  outside  of  his  primary  specialty 
for  his  first  assignment.  I will  become  a Finance  ILT  in  June 
w/o  ever  having  set  foot  in  a Finance  Office  for  work,..." 

What  Some  Said  About  OPMS 

"[Junior]  officers  should  be  given  more  opportunity  to 
influence  their  specialties  [designation].,.." 

"...I  don't  belic'^e  that  the  majority  of  the  officer  corps 
with  over  5 years  of  service  believes  the  current  OPMS  system 
is  working  either  for  the  Army  or  the  individual." 

"If  OPMS  will  ever  function,  it  should  be  adherred  to  in 
education,  training,  and  assignments." 

"OPMS  is  alive  and  well  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  DA. 
planners,  but  is  somewhat  nonexistant  in  the  field!" 

"Give  OPMS  a chance  and  don't  screw  up  the  iystem  by 
being  Impatient.  No  system  will  get  us  all  to  school  or 
promoted . . . . " 
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"My  grert  fear  of  OFMS  is  becotclng  a number  rather  than 
a name . . . . " 

On  the  Subject  of  Specialties 

"If  the  Army  Is  truly  committed  to  specialization  of  the 
officer  corps,  as  I believe  It  should  be,  specialty  qualifi- 
cation standards,  professional  examinations,  and  use  of  specialty 
qualification  as  criteria  for  promotion  should  be  Instituted. 
Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  elimination  of  the 
branch  management  concept  In  light  of  OPMS." 

"One  of  the  largest  problems  that  the  Army  faces  vd.th 
its  training  programs  overall  Is  that  once  the  training  Is 
given,  opportunity  Is  rarely  provided  to  Implement  that  train- 
ing. With  greater  emphasis  on  specialty  training,  greater 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  utilizing  officers  within  their 
specialty . " 

"I  somehow  feel  that  the  Army  Is  operating  under  a'  system 
of  crisis  management  with  little  or  no  time  to  'adapt'  to  the 
current  job.  Stability  In  specialties  Is  a problem.  I am 
working  In  an  austere  TDA  and  putting  in  10-12  hours  a day  and 
weekends  and  still  learning.  My  time  Is  spent  reacting  during 
the  normal  duty  day  with  little  or  no  time  available  for 
research...." 

"The  obvious  emphasis  on  career  specialties  and  subsequent 
qualification  In  those  specialties  Is  misplaced. .. .Two  tracks  In 
tiie  Army  should  be  established,  command  and  staff.  They 
require  different  skills  and  personalities  and  we  must  realize 
that  an  officer  probably  won't  be  able  to  do  both  well...." 

"The  traditional  branch  orientation  of  the  Army  has  a 
deleterious  effect  on  officers  who  possess  highly  developed 
abilities  and  Interests  In  non-tradltional  areas.  Although 
some ' career-branch ' Is  necessary,  it  need  not  be  one  of  the 
traditional  branches.  Assuming  political  pbjectlons  could  be 
overcome  the  Army  should  revive  two  branches  as  'carriers'  for 
certain  OFMS  specialties  (active  Army) : 

"a.  Army  Air  Corps  for  OPMS  15  and  71 

"b.  Army  Staff  Specialists  Corps  for  OPMS  47,  48,  53, 

28,  and  49.  (These  specialties  cut  across,! or  are  not  related 
to,  existing  branches,  although  OFMS  48  may'^best  be  assigned  to  MI.) 
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"The  advantage  of  such  a revlval/redlstrlbutlon  would  be 
chat  the  specialties  indicated  could  be  assigned  as  'primary' 
td.thout  adversely  affecting  Che  advancemenC/development  oppor- 
tunities of  officers  who  were  truly  qualified  and  wished  to 
pursue  such  specialties." 

"Kaln  problem  with  Che  system  appears  to  be  In  the  lack 
of  an  adequate  definition  of  the  skills  and  knowledges  required 
of  a given  specialty.  Added  to  this,  the  personnel  management 
system  does  not  control  assignments  of  Che  specialties.  This 
is  more  the  fault  of  local  commanders  who  place  people  In  the 
wrong  billet.  Job  and  position  titles  must  be  changed  to  reflect 
actual  duties  of  Incumbents  and  Che  skills  and  knowledges  of 
the  .position  tied  directly  to  a given  specialty." 

"It  la  evident  Chat  Che  Army's  promotion  system  does  not 
recognize  the  Importance  of  technical  qualification  In  the  more 
specialized  fields,  such  as  ADP,  nor  does  It  understand  the 
Importance  of  repetitive  assignments  In  such  fields  as  ADP, 
where  It  Is  difficult  to  Impossible  to  keep  up  with  state-of- 
the-art  advancement  If  one  Is  out  of  the  field  for  two  or  three 
years.  Consequently,  those  who  have  chosen  to  continue  repeti- 
tive assignments  In  the  field  are  at  a distinct  disadvantage 
at  promotion  time." 

"If  an  officer  has  a highly  technical  specialty  or  one  in 
which  the  state-of-Che-arC  rapidly  changes;  l.e.,  ADP,  then 
consideration  should  be  given  (with  the  officer's  concurrence) 
to  assigning  him  primarily  in  that  specialty  so  he  will  not  lose 
•touch'  with  his  field." 

'^lany  are  not  aware  of  the  opportunity  to  drop  the  entry 
specialty  and  pick  up  an  alternate  as  primary.  In  particular, 
those  OS's  <dio  are  not  selected  for  command  in  their  branch 
don't  have  much  (any?)  of  a chance  for  promotion  so  they  might 
as  %rell  pick  another  specialty...." 

"I  believe  It  would  be  sound  management  to  shift  officer 
specialties  after  a certain  point." 

"Consideration  should  be  given  to  dropping  an  alternate 
specialty.  I am  a professional  military  communicator.  I do 
my  job  well  and  I love  It.  This  Is  so  because  I served  In 
troop  units  early  In  my  career  and  did  what  I liked  best." 
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"Ic  may  be  important  to  assign  an  alternate  specialty 
early  In  a career  (Ath  year)  rather  than  8th  year.  If  a 
person  Is  aware  of  his  alternate,  he  can  more  or  less  begin 
to  prepare  himself  to  perform  In  either  specialty...." 

Specialty  Qualification 

"Evaluation  of  officers  for  promotion,  schooling  and 
any  other  purpose  will  never  be  adequate  until  we  adopt  an 
officers'  SQT  approach." 

"...if  we  could  devise  a good,  thorough  'proficiency  test' 
oriented  in  specialty  related  skills,  the  Army  would  benefit 
tremendously.  The  requirement  could  be  for  a qualifying  exam 
every  2-A  years  In  prlmary/alt  specialties  much  as  a p^-Lot  is 
required  to  be  tested  periodically  to  maintain  flying  status. 

"OERs  should  be  eliminated  in  favor  of  an  SQT  specialty 
qualification  testing  [scheme]...." 

"The  concept  of  an  SQT  for  officers  is  valid  if  the  on- 
going training  program  necessary  for  such  action  is  implemented 
in  advance  and  closely  monitored." 

"An  officer  SQT  would  be  objective.  OER's  by  their  nature 
are  subjective.  A combination  of  both  would  give  a more  accurate 
and  fair  vlev»  of  the  officers." 

"If  E & T [education  and  training]  were  tied  more  closely 
to  advancement  by  some  type  of  professional  qualification  scheme^ 
its  value  could  be  more  accurately  determined.  This  would  take 
some  of  the  pressure  off  the  OER  as  the  primary  career  deter- 
minant." 

"The  concepts  of  officer  skill  level  testing  and  completion 
of  civil  schooling  or  correspondence  courses  seem  to  neglect 
an  important  facet  of  today's  Army.  The  officer  assigned  in 
combat  specialty  (i.e.,  11)  does  not  have  the  time  to  complete 
civilian  courses  or  correspondence  courses-  Additionally,  he 
does  not  have  the  time  for  study  for  comprehensive  skill  exam.  " 

Command  and  Commanders 

"Advance  course  should  come  before  company  command...." 

"...I  am  concerned  that  career  courses  train  former 
company  commanders  to  be  what  they  were — likewise  CGSC  has 
stepped  backward  in  training  former  bn/bde  staff  officers  to 
be  what  they  were .... [underline  added]" 

< V- 
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"I  would  like  to  see  the  Army  move  in  the  direction  of 
having  specific  officers  for  commanders.  Many  officers  do  not 
want  the  responsibility  of  having  a command  and  others  just 
are  not  prepared  to  be  [commanders].  Those  of  us  that  want 
to  be  [commanders]  and  can  be  effective  leaders  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  serve  in  that  capacity." 

"Officers  with  the  ability  to  lead  troops  can  be  identified 
early  and  should  then  be  placed  in  command  positions." 

"I  strongly  agree  with  the  idea  of  having  certain  officers 
designated  and  handled  for  command  slots  during  their  career. 

In  the  technically  oriented  branches,  some  highly  educated 
officers  simply  do  not  have  the  personality  required  for  command...." 

"I  have  not  been  Impressed  by  commanders  selected  by  the 
current  command  selection  process.  I believe  successful  com- 
manders should  spend  most  of  their  careers  commanding." 

"Command  designator  should  be  attached  after  completion  of 
successful  'company'  level  command,  updated  after  2d  company 
cmd,  or  bn  cmd." 

"The  'mania'  for  command  should  be  stopped  Immediately. 

A number  of  officers  are  not  suited  for,  nor  do  they  desire, 
command.  To  require  these  officers  to  command  to  progress  is 
both  a trial  to  the  officer  and  a decrement  to  unit  readiness. 

Having  a group  of  officers  with  demonstrated  command  ability 
would  Increase  the  quality  of  commanders," 

"Some  folks  are  suited  for  command;  let  them  be  commanders 
repeatedly." 

"Continuity  would  solve  many  of  current  Army  ills.  Prob- 
lems in  the  units  and  staff  organizations  stem  from  lack  of 
continuity.  Put  someone  at  a post  for  5 years  each  assignment. 

Allow  him  to  hold  no  more  than  2 jobs  while  there.  Exceptions 
cleared  by  DA.  Establish  command  'track'  and  staff  'track' 
for  those  so  inclined  and  capable.  Need  close  quality  control 
over  commander  designees." 

Mix  of  Education  and  Training 

"There  must  be  a proper  blend  of  training  and  experience 
to  develop  an  effective  and  productive  officer.  It  has  been 
my  observation  that  some  officers  who  have  weighted  their 
careers  toward  education  and  away  from  experience  do  poorly 
when  confronted  with  an  assignment  with  troops.  Tne  formative 
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years  at  company  grade  should  be  weighted  toward  experience. 
Expansion  of  the  educational  processes  at  major  and  LTC  levels 
would  accomplish  more  toward  developing  an  officer  who  can 
think  on  a broad  scale  yet  appreciate  the  intricacies  of  the 
military. " 

"An  ill-trained  officer  with  education  is  less  effective 
than  a well-trained,  uneducated  officer.  The  soldier  is  apt 
to  suffer  less  from  the  latter." 

Civilian  Education 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  survey  has  adequately  addressed 
the  Importance  of  civilian  education,  both  at  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels,  to  the  professional  Army  officer.  The  number 
of  junior  officers  in  my  battalion  who,  though  they  hold 
bachelor  degrees,  are  not  able  to  communicate  verbally  or  orally 
is  startling.  A more  strict  control  of  undergraduate  courses 
taken  by  potential  officers,  both  from  ROTC  and  USMA,  could  be 
a solution  as  well  as  a comprehensive  test  for  officer  candi- 
dates already  holding  a degree  prior  to  commissioning  through 
OCS " 


"Advanced  civilian  education  is  needed  in  only  a few  Army 
specialties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opportunity  to  attend 
graduate  school  keeps  many  quality  officers  in  the  service.” 

"Advanced  civil  schooling  is  too  restrictive  in  some 
specialties.  The  Army  will  profit  greatly  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  an  officer  is  educated  for  a skill  or  for  general  develop- 
ment. Restrict  this  schooling  to  the  man  who  will  remain  on 
active  duty  to  the  25th  year  mark.  Have  seen  too  many  take  it 
and  run ! J " 

"I  believe  too  much  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  graduate 
level  education  by  OPMS  and  not  enough  on  military  training  and 
on-the-job  experience...." 

Some  Proposals 

"With  the  elimination  of  DA  [Form]  66,  DA  disregarded  an 
extremely  important  gage  of  professional  development  and  level 
of  expert isej namely , a listing  of  an  individual's  jouimal  level 
publication  track  record.  I strongly  urge  DA  to  reinstltute 
the  yard  stick  of  formal  publications  as  a direct  measurement 
of  one's  academic  qualifications.  Journals  accept  articles  for 
publication. . .on  their  academic  merit  solely." 
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"Every  officer  should  speak,  understand,  read,  and  write 
a minimum  of  one  foreign  language — resident  military  instruc- 
tion— and  be  frequently  utilized  ip  eltlicr  his  primary  or  al- 
ternate specialty  in  that  country  during  his  tours  overseas. 
Teach  him  before  overseas  shipment,  refresh  before  subsequent 
assignments . . . . " 

"[The  survey]  did  not  address  language  training;  I feel 
that's  very  Important.  We  almost  always  wait  for  a war  to 
start,  then  we  send  officers  to  language  school .... language 
training  should  be  a requirement...." 

"As  a company  commander,  I see  much  wealth  in  the  USMA 
policy  of  sending  prospective  officers  into  the  field  for  the 
experience  necessary  to  deal  with  the  problems  they  will 
encounter  on  their  first  assignments.  Such  knowledge  prepares 
them  to  be  receptive  to  the  formalized  training  they  will 
receive  in  lOBC.  I recommend  that  such  a policy  be  expanded 
to  outstanding  ROTC  cadets,  if  feasible  under  monetary 
restraints." 

"The  officer  Educational  System  in  the  past  provided  non- 
combat  arms  officers.  Regular  Army  (i.e.,  MP)  to  serve  a two- 
year  tour  of  duty  with  the  combat  arms.  This  practice  has 
since  been  discontinued.  I would  recommend  a reevaluation  of 
this  program...." 

Some  Observations 

"Over  the  past  several  years... I have  observed  in  the 
officer  corps  an  unhealthy  trend  to  place  personal  goals — 
promotion,  school,  other  lists — above  institutional  goals...." 

"Are  you  people  in  DA  blind?  There  are  hundreds  of  Junior 
officers  totally  dissatisfied  with  the  Army...." 

I 

"Current  promotion/assignment  criteria  encourage  ticket 
I punching  and  self-serving  career  manipulation  at  the  expense 
\ of  the  service.  The  MISSION  comes  first — remember?. . .Re  this 
survey;  May  your  labors  bear  fruit  I Too  late  for  me, 
but  not  for  many  others." 

"My  contact  with  field  grade  officers  has  left  me  with 
the  belief  that  they  are  only  interested  in  their  career 
progression  and  not  their  or  anyone  elses  professional 
development . " 
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"Tlie  current  climate  places  far  more  demands  on  those 
officers  assigned  with  troops  in  combat  manuever  units  than  in 
any  other  place  in  the  Army.  Young  officers  I have  known 
often  leave  the  Army  or  transfer  to  CSS  [combat  service  support] 
branches  because  to  quote  one:  'I  want  to  live  with  my  family 
like  a human  being'..." 

"...I  now  have  35  years  service  and  have  been  consistently 
dissatisfied  with  Army  personnel  actions  and  their  communication 
gap  for  the  entire  period." 

"I  was  a 30  year  career  officer  until  I realized  within 
the  past  18  months  that  I have  no  job  security,  no  reliable 
health  insurance  (especially  for  dependents) , no  real  discount 
in  the  commissary  or  PX,  and  no  protection  from  ill-informed 
Congressional  crusaders....!  like  the  Army.  I enjoy  my  work. 

I am  satisfied  with  my  specialty  areas.  In  light  of  current 
losses  suffered  by  the  military,  however,  I feel  compelled  to 
remain  alert  to  civilian  employment  opportunities. ...  if  I work 
this  hard  as  a civilian,  I know  my  children  can  see  a doctor." 

"You  [the  survey]  have  used  20  or  more  years  to  define  a 
'career' — this  period  represents  less  than  half  of  the  average 
workers'  (blue  or  white  collar)  working  life.  Need  to  address 
the  role  of  the  Army  as  a temporary  or  'stepping  stone'  career. 
It  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  w/personnel  needs  as  they  are,  a 
life-time  career.  Impact  of  preparing  for  a 2d  career  is 
significant." 

"I  do  highly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  complete  this 
survey.  If  such  a means  were  used  to  obtain  comments  prior  to 
implementation  of  hard  issues  such  as  'up  or  out,’  perhaps  we 
could  stop  the  downward  trend  in  the  Army  on  morale,  trust, 
confidence,  and  faith...." 

"I  feel  all  services  waste  manpower  and  money  by  having 
an  up  or  out  promotion  system..." 

"The  Army  must  eliminate  the  up  or  out  policy...." 

"Publish  the  pertinent  data  from  this  survey  in  the  Army 
Times  or  some  other  widely  disseminated  vehicle  in  order  that 
the  results  can  get  out  to  the  field." 

"I  trust  your  group  will  publish  the  results  of  the 
study  in  Soldiers  Magazine  or  similar  mass  distribution 
periodicals." 
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Warrant  Officers 
Early  Training 

"I  strongly  believe  that  each  newly  appointed  warrant 
should  be  required  to  attend  the  basic  course  regardless  of 
their  personal  preferences." 

"Every  WO  should  be  sent  to  a branch  basic  course  as 
soon  as  possible  after  appointment." 

"All  warrants  should  go  to  'charm  school.'  1 had  many 
unanswered  questions  and  this  could  be  a great  help." 

"This  [521A1  la  one  of  the  few  MOS’s  with  no  structured 
training  of  enlisted  counteirpart  'feeder*  MOS.  1 feel  a 
general  utilities  training  course  should  be  set  up  so  that 
an  officer  has  a better  understanding  of  the  basics  of  plumbing, 
carpentry,  masonry,  electrical  work,  heating,  ventilation, 
air  conditioning,  and  fire  fighting." 

"Too  often  a young  WO  enters  the  761  field  via  direct 
appointment,  and  [not]  until  near  eligibility  for  retirement 
Is  school  offered,  when  he  needs  It  least!  A resident  course 
should  be  tailored  for  WO's  at  the  6-8  year  mark  for  supply 
and  services  personnel...." 

What  They  Need  to  do  the  Job 


"In  spite  of  regulations  governing  the  use  of  warrant 
officers,  many  are  assigned  completely  unrelated  'extra  duties' 
which  are  time  consuming  ana  unrelated  to  their  primary  Job. 

In  addition  they  are  expected  to  become  managers  and  adminis- 
trators In  their  primary  MOS,  a task  for  which  most  are  not 
prepared . . . . " 

"Warrant  officers  In  my  PMOS  [971A]  generally  lack 
managerial  capabilities...." 
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"...I  believe  certain  fields  retjulre  training  for  such 
areas  as  staff  responsibilities  and  relationships,  effective 
writing,  communications,  procedures  for  completing  staff 
studies,  operations,  and  administrative  orders,  and  SOP's, 
and  the  myriad  other  dally  tasks  Inherent  In  a staff  position 
[for  warrants]." 

"DA  should  establish  In  each  service  branch  an  additional 
MOS  in  which  WO'a  can  be  assigned  In  order  to  serve  on  bn  and 
higher  staffs  where  they  would  function  as  a staff  officer; 
thus,  not  only  being  able  to  provide  to  the  staff  and  the 
commander  the  expertise  In  his  MOS,  he  can  Improve  the  WO 
visibility  within  his  unit  and  make  valuable  contributions 
to  the  service." 

"Each  MOS  proponent  should  establish  a warrant  officer 
Institute — MOS  oriented — on  the  service  schools  home  ground. 
Assignment  managers  would  control  Input.  Commanders  would 
not  be  permitted  to  'hold  back*  potentially  good  people 
under  the  guise  of  mission  requirements." 

"I  would  like  to  see  an  aiuiual  MOS  related  symposium 
held  at  a CONUS  central  location  for  supply  and  maintenance 
warrants  to  exchange  Ideas  on  various  aspects  of  their  fields. 
This  is  the  singular  area  where  the  WOSC  really  paid  off  big 
....Supply  and  Main  are  suggested  because  thev  seem  to  be  the 
focal  point  of  readiness  related  problems." 

College  Courses  and  Degrees 

"I  consider  on-the-job  experience  preceded  by  a formal 
military  resident  course  the  key  to  MOS  proficiency.  I am 
appalled  by  the  fact  that  DA  has  chosen  to  Impose  upon  the 
WO  corps  the  same  Idiotic  emphasis  on  civil  schooling  as 
the  commissioned  branches." 

"I  believe  that  regardless  of  DA  educational  standards 
and  programs,  the  key  to  a qualified  warrant  officer  corps 
lies  with  the  Individual  warrant  officer." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  more  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the 
college  'degree'  earned  than  the  courses  taken  and  how  they 
may  contribute  to  the  offlcer/WO's  proficiency  and  profession- 
alism." 
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"1  agree  with  HQDA  stated  standard  of  civilian  education 
level  for  warrant  officers  (Associate  Degree);  however,  I get 
the  Impression  that  more  emphasis  Is  being  placed  upon  the 
attainment  of  the  degree  than  on  the  MOS-related  knowledge/ 
skills  which  Is/are  obtained  during  the  schooling  process." 

"At  a very  minimum,  1 believe  that  WO  education  should  be 
expanded  to  encourage  the  bachelor  degree . . . . " 

"Education  builds  the  foundations  for  awareness.  Insight, 
and  the  desire  to  understand  and  seek  knowledge.  This 
alone  would  contribute  to  the  professional  stature  of 
the  w/of fleer.  To  limit  the  w/of fleer  to  only  his/her 
specific  area  of  technical  expertise  Is  to  deny  him/her  a 
greater  understanding  and  awareness  of  how  all  things  relate 
to  life  and  his/her  respective  areas  of  expertise." 

Utilization 

"When  you  serve  In  a staff  position  as  I am  now, 
approximately  10%  of  your  time  may  be  devoted  to  your 
specialty  while  the  rest  may  be  In  peripheral  areas....” 

"I  feel  that  WO  overall  are  being  utilized  as  if  they 
were  commissioned  officers;  performing  the  same  duties  and 
filling  the  same  positions  as  LT  and  CPT. . .consequently  they 
are  being  forced  to  neglect  their  primary  Job  In  order  to 
accomplish. . . additional  duties . . . . " 

Military  Occupational  Specialties 

"1  have  a good  record  and  will  continue  to  work  where  the 
Army  orders  me  to  do  so.  However,  I wish  that  I could  have 
been  the  one  to  choose  my  PMOS.  Thank  you." 

"Additional  'skill  identifiers'  need  to  be  developed  for 
at  least  some  WO  MOS's.  An  example  Is  the  very  broad  field 
of  286A." 

"WO' 8 should  not  have  an  additional  MOS." 

Career  Management 

"Personnel  management  that  Is  effective  for  warrant 
officers  Is  nonexistent.  The  assignment  officers  In  major 
commands  and  at  DA  level  simply  refuse  to  force  senior 
warrant  officers  where  they  belong:  In  the  company  level, 
balanced  with  junior  warrants." 
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"Because  of  assignment  and  tour  limitations  many  WOs  never 
have  the  opportunity  to  serve  anywhere  except  company  level. 

This  severely  limits  their  experience!" 

"There  Is  no  career  development  or  Incentives  to  keep  the 
P.A.  [physician's  assistant]  on  active  duty.  After  2 years  of 
training,  there  Is  a 4 year  obligation  without  further 
training...." 

DA  Pamphlet  600-11 

"The  first  time  I heard  of  DA  Pam  600-11  was  today  while 
answering  this  survey." 

"DA  Pam  600-11  Is  an  outst.^dlng  pamphlet;  unfortunately, 
the  only  personnel  who  read  It  are  warrants.  Senior  officers, 
majors  and  above,  need  to  be  made  aware  of  Its  contents." 

"DA  Pam  600-11  is  not  being  followed  for  my  MOS  [214E]. 

This  Is  especially  true  concerning  assignments  for  personnel 
who  are  graduates  of  the  Advanced  Course  or  the  Senior  Course. 
There  have  to  be  certain  Job  positions  designated  for 
priority  to  these  graduates." 

"I  had  not  heard  about  DA  Pam  600-11  until  now!  Thanks." 
Some  Views  from  Aviators 

"Mien  1 Joined  the  Army,  the  Army  was  advertising  warrant 
officer  flight  tng  program  for  high  school  grads.  Now  that 
I've  become  a WO,  I cm  expected  to  have  an  Associate  Degree...." 

"The  aviation  field  Is  so  widely  diversified  and.  In  many 
ways,  the  field  Is  undefined.  All  forms  of  education  are 
necessary,  but,  due  to  the  diversification  of  requirements 
for  not  only  the  pilot,  but  the  specific  slttiatlon  (e.g., 
mission,  geographical  location,  etc.),  by  far  most  Important 
In  education  Is  on-the-Job  training...." 

"Aviation  warrant  officer's  Is  a primary  MOS  In  a totally 
different  field,  but  he  Is  expected  to  be  qualified  (In  some 
cases  In  more  than  one  additional  MOS)  but  not  adequately 
trained . " 

"Once  an  aviator  Is  given  an  advanced  aircraft  rating, 
give  him  a chance  to  work  with  that  particular  aircraft  for 
at  least  three  years,  but  hopefully  for  the  remainder  of 
his  career." 
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"Give  the  aviation  warrant  the  money  they  deserve  as  opposed 
to  their  [commissioned]  officer  contemporaries." 

Other  Observations 

"...WO  slots  should  be  indicated  in  the  MTOE's.  No  junior 
WO  should  be  in  a position  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  a 
senior  WO  at  a lower  echelon." 

"Promotions  to  next  higher  grade  should  be  based  on  the 
numbers  needed  for  the  next  higher  grade.  All  warrants  should 
not  be  dumped  in  a common  pot  and  then  chosen  as  compared  to 
other  warrants.  The  warrant  should  be  evaluated  in  com- 
parison to  his  peers;  i.e.,  those  in  his  MOS...." 

"Recommend  that  junior  company  grade  officers  to  include 
all  lieutenants  not  be  required  to  rate  a WO.  This  individual 
is  too  inexperienced  and  immature  to  understand  the  importance 
of  ratings  and  what  they  mean  to  the  individual.  In  most  cases 
they  are  not  even  qualified  to  write  about  the  performance 
and  potential  of  an  experienced  warrant  officer." 

"Most  warrant  officers'  superiors  \i.e.,  commissioned 
officers)  do  not  understand  a warrant's  job  and  want  to  make 
a warrant  a 3d  lieutenant...." 

'Varrant  officers  are  by  delnition  an  elite  group  and  as 
such  should  be  judged  as  such,  evaluated  as  such,  and  respected 
as  such,  rather  than  compared  with  commissioned  officers...." 

"At  the  grass  roots  level,  I feel  that  the  warrant  officer 
has  lost  a great  deal  of  prestige  over  the  years...." 

"If  a warrant  is  in  a commissioned  officer  job,  give  him 
credit  fo?;  it." 

"The  "up  or  out"  promotion  rule  should  be  suspended  for  all 
warrant  officers.  Warrant  officer  positions  are  for  highly 
skilled  technical  po-itions  too  specialized  for  commissioned 
officers . . . . " 

"I  would  be  Interested  in  knowing  tne  results  of  this 
survey  including  the  total  number  of  participants." 


Appendix  2 

Officer  Education  and  Training  Survey 
"Houston  Team"  Input 


As  a complement  to  the  final  survey  report  provided  in 
Appendix  1,  Appendix  2 provides  the  contribution  of  the  "Houston 
team"  to  the  survey  effort  In  Its  analysis  phase.  The  "Houston 
team"  was  comprised  of  David  Gottlieb,  PhD,  Dean,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  Richard  C.  Stephens,  PhD,  Institute  for 
Urban*  Studies ; and  David  W.  Brady,  PhD,  College  of  Arts  an*’. 
Sciences;  University  of  Houston,  Houston,  Texas.  The  services 
of  these  men  were  obtained  early  In  the  survey  effort  to 
provide  the  RETO  team  tec  inlcal  assistance  In  survey  design. 
Implementation  and  analysis. 

Part  I of  Appendix  2 addresses  the  commissioned  officer 
(OPMS)  version  of  the  survey;  Part  II,  the  warrant  officer 
version. 

Although  the  following  input  from  the  "Houston  team" 
was  useful  to  the  overall  RETO  group  in  the  latter's  early, 
preliminary  study  efforts,  weaknesses  of  the  Houston  Input 
should  be  highlighted  for  the  reader  as  a caution  against 
considering  it  as  definitive  in  isolation  from  the  final 
report  (Appendix  1) . 

• Fi'-st,  due  to  the  critically  short  deadline  Imposed 
on  the  "Houston  team"  for  their  Input,  the  pages  that  follow 
contain  statistical  errors.  These  have  been  annotated  where 
they  occur. 

• Second,  the  "Houston  team's"  Input,  not  surprisingly, 
suffers  somewhat  from  a lack  of  understanding  of  military 
terminology.  For  example,  education,  as  a learning  category, 
occasionally  is  considered  synonynous  with  any  instruction 
received  from  a civilian  Institution;  while  all  military 
instruction  Is  considered  training. 
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• Third,  there  la  some  scientific  dispute  relative 
to  the  statistical  reliability,  as  a matter  both  of  tech- 
nique and  of  outcome,  of  Part  I,  Chapter  III,  Factor 
Analysis . 

With  the  preceding  cautions,  the  pages  that  follow 
are  provided  as  a part  of  the  RETO  historical  "audit  trail" 
In  assessing  officer  attitudes  on  the  subject  of  education 
and  training. 
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PART  I.  COUUISSION£D  OFFICERS  (OPUS) 

I.VTRODUCriW  \ 

\ 


The  purposes  of  this  study  are  to  investigate  how  conmissioned 
officers  of  the  United  States  Anny  perceive  and  assess  their  education 
and  training. 

Further,  this  study  seeks  to  detennifie  those  areas  of  education, 
training,  and  promotion  whicii  resi)ondents  feel  are  deserving  of  further 
review  and  perhaps  modification. 

The  data  beiitg  discussed  here  are  based  upon  responses  to  a paper 
and  pencil  survey  received  from  7,787  commissioned  officers. 

The  officer  ranks  of  2nd  Lieutenant,  1st  Lieutenant,  Captain, 


Major,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  Colonel  were  included  in  this  survey. 

Chapter  I of  this  study  will  represent  a profile  of  the  respondents. 
Chapter  II  will  be  an  overview  of  how  respondents  perceive  and 


assess  their 
Chapter 


A: 


B: 


C: 


education  and  training. 

TETT  TtfEee  f/yn>7?^es^ 

III  will  seek  t(^ provide  anowurii  to  tiiroo  qucotiono; 

JEbucATfSN  "TtESfA/fA/A  XfMcnSN 

-ts-the -education  and  trainins  of  officers'  at 
■ the  Lieutenant -iMiJ  Coptain  levolo  ■udowiato? 
GutCtiTTON  ANO  •mAwtflSr  A94tn)£S  /S 

Ib”  the  ■education-aftd' training -of  ofFioora  ot 


■CotoHolSt  <u>d  Colonel s-ndequHtr? 


The  Appendix  of  this  report  will  incliKlo  a technical  discussion 
outlining  sonpling  and  statistical  methodologies  utilized  in  this 
research. 

Finally,  the  reader  must  recognize  that  the  data  being  discussed  in 
this  report  are  based  solely  upon  the  recall,  i>erccptions  and  experiences 
of  respondents.  C C^UAANt  7^»e>C&\fmtrKS  MA/  Aior 
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CHAPTER  I:  IHE  OFFICER  Rj;SPONl>i:wrS 


A^total  of  7,787  comnissionod  officers  responded  to  this  survey. 
The  officer  rank  of  respondents  is  as  follows: 


2nd  Lieutenant 

r.7 

4 

1st  Lieutenant 

11.11 

Captain 

.-3.81 

Major 

22.81 

4 

Lt.  Colonel 

\ 17.21 

Colonel 

X 7.31 

Total 

100 .1)1 

When  conpared  with  the  current  total  officer  corps  the  sanple 

' //.  2 4A,  /M7 

represents  percent  of  the  officer  imi verse  (7,787  of  8<1| 

Comparisons  by  rank  show  the  followinp  differences: 


Sa^lc 


1st  and  2nd  /i.J 

Lieutenants 

Captains  33.8 

Majors  22.8 

Lt.  Colonels  17.2 

Colonels  7.3 


Universe 


i 

133.7 

i 

!18.6 


Sample  less  Universe 
Difference 


-72 

-dr*- 


♦3.4 

♦5t9- 


The  distribution  noted  above  shows  that  our  sample  is  under- 
represented at  the  rank  of  lieutenant;  nc-ar  perfect  for  Captains; 
sotnevdiat  over  represented  for  the  three  highest  ranks.  In  terras  of 
representativeness  of  the  sample  a note  of  caution  is  in  order.  This 
sample  of  respondents  is  significantly  over  represented  by  officers 
in  the  Regular  Army  as  opposed  to  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 
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The  actual  distribution  in  the  universe  of  commissioned  officers 
is  estimated  to  be: 


Regular  Army 
U.S.  Army  Reserve 
National  Guard 

Total 


St.S^6 

.b% 


100. 


For  this  sanple  the  distribution  is  as  follows: 

Regular  Army  6S.8'i 

U.S.  Army  Reserve  33. 

National  Guard  .6% 

Total  100. 0“4 

The  discrepancies  represent  a percent  overdraw  of  Regular  Army 
officers  and  a percent  underrepresentation  of  U.S.  Army  Reserve 
officers . 

At  the  time  of  participation  in  this  survey  the  majority  (78.5  percent) 
of  the  respondents  were  stationed  in  the  Continental  United  States;  12.3 
percent  in  the  European  Area  including  the  Middle  East;  4.7  percent 
were  stationed  in  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  or  Panama  (Canal  Zone); 

4.3  percent  in  the  Pacific  /‘rea  including  Korea;  and  the  remainder 
(0.2  percent)  ir  other  locations. 

Basic  branch  distributions  were  as  follows: 


Branch  Percent 

Infantry  21 
Field  Artillery  13 
Armor  10 
Signal  8 
Military  Intelligence  7 
Engineer  7 
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Branch 

Adjutant  General 

Ordinance 

Transportation 

Air  Defense  Artillery 

Quartermaster 

Military  Police 

Finance 

Giemical 

Total 


Percent 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

2 

4-^ 


100 


The  major  command  (MACOM)  assignment  of  respondents  show  almost  a 
third  (32.6  percent)  with  FORSCOM;  more  than  a fourth  (26.5  percent)  with 
TRADX;  11  percent  with  USAREUR;  some  percent  vath  the  Miliatry 
District  of  Washington;  3.5  percent  with  ISFK/Eighth  Army  (Korea);  and 
the  remainder  (22  percent)  in  a mixture  of  assignments  including  U.S. 

Array,  Japan,  Support  Coitinand,  Hawaii,  Health  Services  Command  and  others. 

The  largest  single  group  of  respondents  arc  assigned  to  combat 
units  (21  percent);  followed  by  Training  (including  service  school  staff 
and  faculty)  19  percent;  Corps  of  higher  level  staff  (includes  M\C0M,  DA, 
etc.)  16  percent;  Recruiting,  ROTC,  Readiness  Regions  9 percent;  Combat 
Service  Support  9 percent;  Combat  Support  8 percent;  Garrison/Installation 
staff  8 percent;  with  some  12  percent  assigned  to  other  units  than  those 

specified.  As  to  conponent,  the  majority  of  respondents  (66  percent)  are 

/ 

Regular  Army  with  a third  U.S.  Array  Reserve  and  the  remainder  (47-percent) 

National  Guard.  More  than  half  (-S^  percent)  received  their  comnission 

through  ROTC;  followed  22  percent  OCS;  percent  U^IA;  -end  6 percent 
t peneeNT  sr  othsr 

direct  appointments/A  As  would  be  e.xpected  the  vast  majority  of  officers 

97 

are  males  (96- percent)  eight  out  of  ten  are  married  while  two  out  of  ten- 


are  single  (including  divorced,  separated,  widowed,  or  never  married), 
More  females  (2.1  percent)  are  single  with  1.2  percent  being  married. 
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The  racial/ethnic  distribution  of  officer  respondents  is: 


IVhite 

92% 

Black 

5% 

Mexican- American , 

Puerto  Rican,  Hispanic 

1% 

Asian-An\erican 

n 

Other 

1% 

Two  items  of  information  provide  data  as  to  the  educational  back- 
ground of  the  respondents. 

The  distribution  of  responses  for  highest  level  of  military  education 
achieved  shows: 


Basic  Course 

28% 

Advanced  Course 

39% 

CGSC 

27% 

Senior  Service 

College  6% 

The  fcinial  civilian  educational  accomplishments  of  responder :s 
shews  that  less  than  four  percent  have  failed  to  con^Jlete  college. 

About  one  percent  have  earned  the  doctorate  degree;  37  percent  hold  a 
masters  degree,  and  S8  percent  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

As  v/ould  be  anticipated  in  both  areas  of  education  the  higher  the 
rank  the  higher  the  proportion  of  resi)ondcnts  with  advanced  degrees 
and  advanced  military  education. 

Tlie  greatest  proportion  of  advanced  degree  holders  (Ph.D.  and  M.A.) 
are  found  in  the  Chemical  Branch  with  the  Anrar  Branch  showing  the 
lowest  proportion  of  officers  with  advanced  degrees. 

Branches  with  the  highest  proportion  of  officers  having  achieved 
Militaiy  Education  Levels  3 and  4 (CGSC  ;md/or  SSC)  are: 
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I 

t 

f 

£ 

; Air  Defense  Artillery  3C.4I 

i Chemical  39.11 

‘ Those  with  the  lowest  levels  of  Military  Education  Levels  achievement 


are: 


Finance  14.91 

Adjutant  General  20.9*s 


Only  7 percent  of  the  respondents  report  that  they  do  not  plan  to 
make  the  Army  a career.  Thirteen  percent  have  made  no  decision  and  28 
percent  while  indicating  that  they  do  plan  on  making  the  Army  a career 
have  not  as  yet  determined  when  they  will  retire.  Almost  a fourth  (24 
percent)  state  that  they  will  or  will  be  required  to  retire  after 
completing  20  years  of  service.  TVelve  percent  plan  on  retiring  between 
the  20th  and  26th  year;  and  the  remainder  16  percent  plan  to  retire 
after  26  years  of  service. 

In  response  to  the  question:  "Given  normal  career  progression; 

»diat  is  the  highest  rank  you  expect  to  attain?"  We  find  the  following: 


Major  101 
Lt.  Colonel  34« 
Colonel  -40%. 
General  Officer  16% 


Less  than  one  percent  (0.3  percent)  of  all  respondents  have  been 

1 

selected  for  promotion  from  the  secondary  zone  on  three  or  more  occasions. 


TVro  percent  have  been  selected  twice,  and  7 percent  at  least  once. 


Sixty- four  percent  have  never  been  selected,  and  the  remainder  (27 


pe 


|:cent) 


have  never  been  considered  for  promotion  by  a centralized  selection  board. 


f 

i 


Slightly  more  thnn  half  (F.4  percent)  of  tin-  officers  have  coni:i.'mded 


at  the  Company/Batteiy/Trocp  or  equivah'nt  le\ol.  Thirteen  I'oiccnt  at 
the  Battalion/5>quadron  or  enuiA'alcnl  levi  ' ; and  three  porcciU’  at  tl'o 
Brigade/Siiiiport  Coiiinand  or  equivalent  lf\el  . hi  •’jit  percent  at  the 
Detachment  level  and  22  percent  have  1k-1J  no  cor-;und  responsibility. 
With  regard  to  command  level  cxiicctations  we  find  tiiat: 

• 40%  expect  to  command  at  tlie  Battalion  level. 

• 23%  at  the  Brigade  level. 

• 18%, at  the  Company  level . 

• 8%  at  the  Division  or  tiiKive  level. 

• 6%  do  not  desire  a coimand. 

• 5%  have  specialties  ivhicii  nave  comnrmd 

opportunities. 
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CHAPTER  II:  PERCEPTIONS  OP  TOE  MILIT/\RY  TRAINING  AND  EDLOTION 
EXPERIENCE- -SOME  GENlilWL  OKSliRVATIONS 


While,  as  indicated  earlier,  the  va.;t  majority  of  respondents  have 
achieved  the  baccalaureate  degree  only  a little  nxjre  than  half  (55  percent) 
believe  that  to  be  an  effective  officer,  the  minimum  civilian  educational 
level  required  at  the  time  of  commission ip}>  should  be  the  baccalaureate 
degree.  Eleven  percent  feel  that  "civilian  education  has  nothing  to  do 
with  being  an  effective  officer."  Tlie  remainder  take  the  position  that 
anything  between  a high  school  diploma  and  two  years  of  college  would 
be  appropriate. 

Responses  to  the  question  noted  above  as  well  as  others  clearly 
suggests  that  officers  are  not  of  a common  mind  as  to  the  value  of 
formal  education  as  opposed  to  training. 

Fbr  example,  in  response  to  the  question: 


"If  education  is  defined  as  'preparation  for  life 
(or  the  unknown)'  while  training  is  defined  as 
'preparation  for  a specific  task  (or  the  known) ' 
what  mix  of  education  and  training  do  you  believe 
is  required  by  an  effective  Aniiy  officer?" 

We  obtain  the  following  distribution  of  re.s[K)nscs: 


Much  more  education  than  training 
More  education  than  training 
About  the  same  amount  of  each 
More  training  than  education 
Much  more  training  than  education 


51 

18% 

39% 

31% 

^ (^7c 


We  see  then  that  no  single  alternative  generates  a majority  response. 
Ty^enTY’-THtEE  'PSecEHr  37 

About  a fou-rth  placey^the  en^hasis  ujxjn  education  and  almost  'I (l^^rcent 

select  the  training  alternative. 
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Furtlier  information  as  to  the  education  versus  training  dichotony 
is  provided  by  the  following  data  which  show  variations  in  response  by 
rank  designations.  In  this  case  the  quest ioi’.  asked  is: 


"At  what  rank  do  you  believe  education  becomes 
more  important  to  duty  performance  than  specific 
training?" 


• 101  say  that  education  is  never  more  important 

than  training. 

• 8%  believe  education  is  always  more  important 

, than  training. 

• 4%  feel  that  ec^cation  becomes  morc  important 

at  the  2nd  Lieutenant  rank. 

• 15  at  tlie  1st  Lieutenant  r.mk. 

• 155  at  the  Captain  rank. 

• 365  at  the  Major  rank, 

• 135  at  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  rank. 

• -5^  at  the  Colonel  rank. 


No  doubt  a variety  of  factors  including  branch,  specialty,  and 
protnotion  status  play  some  part  in  explaining  the  observed  variations. 

Certainly  the  rank  of  the  resiJondent  helps  to  account  for  some  of 
the  differences  in  response.  Majors,  more  so  thmi^l s t Lieutenants , take 
the  position  that  education  is  never  more  iiiiix)rtant  than  training. 
Conversely  lieutenants  ar^ twice  as  likely  as  other  officers  to  take 
the  position  that  education  is  always  more  important  than  training. 

The  lower  the  rank  the  greater  the  Iwlicf  that  education  becomes 
more  important  to  duty  performances  at  the  rank  of  Captain.  For  the 
rank  of  Major  the  flow  is  in  the  opposite  direction  with  Majors  and 
above  selecting  education  while  Captains  and  I)clow  endorsing  training. 

A similar  pattern  is  found  when  the  specified  rank  is  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
Less  than  7 percent  of  the  2nd  Lieutenants  believe  that  education  becomes 
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ix)re  salient  at  the  Lieutenant  Colotiel  Kvel  ;is  ;oinjiarcd  to percent 
of  the  Lieutenant  Colonels.  Little  diffcreiuo  is  P^und  between  the 
various  officer  nmks  when  the  specified  r'liiL  is  tliat  of  Colonel. 

In  geiieral  it  would  appear  that  nfricers  ui'  the  lower  cunsnissioned 
ranks  arc  ntore  likely  to  stress  education  over  IraininR  (29  percent  of 
the  2nd  Lieutenrmts  versu.'.  21  yxircent  of  the  Colonels)  while  those 
officers  of  the  higlicr  ranks  cinphasiie  trainine. 


Percent  Agreeing  More 
Rank  Training  Iban  l-Jucat ion 


2nd  Lieutenant 
1st  Lieutenant 
Captain 
Major 

Lt.  Colonel 
Colonel 


h II 

IM 

41^6 

4l)'i 

42'; 


It  should  also  be  noted  that  Ist  and  2r d Lieutenants  are  more  likely 
than  other  ranks  to  take  the  middle  groimd  position,  i.c.  that  there 
should  be  the  same  tinount  of  cacli. 

The  analysis  presented  to  this  point  should  not  he  interiireted  as 
suggesting  that  officers  in  some  caval'or  immner  are  writing  of  the 
iiiportance  of  fonnal  education.  On  the  contrary,  responses  to  other 
questions  (less  than  one  percent  of  all  rcsixindcnts  believe  that  graduate 
level  education  is  "not  worth  much  of  anything")  as  well  as  educational 
credentials  earned  would  confirm  a strong  coniinit)iicnt  to  civilian  formal 
education.  Rather  it  is  a question  of  "education  for  wliat"?  A question 
not  unique  to  the  military  but  one  that  has  and  is  continuously  being 
debated  in  our  society. 
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Miat  is  clear  is  that  rnuiy  officers  se<.  c iviiian  education,  particu-  ; 

larly  at  the  graduate  levoJ,  as  bciii};  uiniot  t.-mt  to  the  general  broadtning 
of  one's  hackgroiuid  ('15  iK^rcent);  aliowiu.^  lo  Iv  cojinpetitivc  win.'n 
being  coasidercd  by  promotion  am!  solf-ct  ion  luvirds  (.17  percent);  and  for 
preparing  for  a utilization  tour  rc'.)uiring  sjiecific  civilian  education 
(15  percent) . 

Formal  civilian  education  is  .i : l eing  loss  inportant  lor 

gaining  knowledge  pt^iuircd  in  a prit.i.irv  specialty  (7  percent);  gaining 
knowledge  required  in  an  alternate  spec  ia  It)  { It*  percent);  or  even  in 
preparing  for  a civilian  career  after  leaving  active  duty  (6  percent). 

A further  indication  of  the  overall  perceivoi!  value  of  higher 
education  can  be  noted  by  answers  provided  to  this  question: 

"Do  you  believe  tliat  if  you  perfonn  well  tlie  Army, 
through  either  fully  funded  or  partially  funded 
programs,  should  pi'ovide  you  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  a graduate  degree  during  your  tetm  of 
service?" 

The  majority  (54  percent)  respond  in  fio  affinnatlve  noting  tiiat  a 
graduate  degree  will  enhance  their  value  To  the  Amy.  T\v’cnty--^wt~porcent 
answer  "yes"  pointing  out  the  importance  of  such  education  to  tlic  success- 
ful perfomvance  of  their  s{x>cially  or  for  some  other  reason.  Ten  percent 
believe  that  personal  educational  goals  are  t!ie  rcsponsiliility  of  the 
individual  and  not  the  Arm)/.  4<^^pcrcent  indicate  "no"  that  a graduate 
degree  will  cither  have  no  hearing  on  tJieir  ( fO  ct  nx  ness  as  officers  or 
for  some  other  reason. 

Further  evidence  of  the  importance  attributed  to  graduate  level 
education  is  found  when  in  answers  to  a (luestion  dealing  with  primary 
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specialties  and  the  desirahi  livy  o!’  ndvaneed  education.  Only  .S  percent 
of  all  respondents  say  that  no  graUuarc  degiee  slionld  be  required  of 
any  officers  holding  their  pcii.'^iiy  s])ecialty.  Ihe  question: 

"I'Or  m.Lxiniijn  y\iTiy  effect  iwner.s , wli:it  jyroporticn 
of  the  officers  coqyr.  with  your  pr unary  s]iecialty 
do  you  believe  sIkhiKI  have  graduate  deyrees?” 


Xone 

Si 

V'eiy  I 'ew 

19:, 

Fourtl'i 

Half 

o r 
«-.)  ( 

Ihree  I'ourths 

.* 
i c 

AJrKOst  All 

1 c»  ' 

1 ‘A  0 

hliether  the  individual  places  the  emphasis  upon  education  or  training  it 
is  quite  clear  that  most  officers  do  not  believe  that  civilian  education 
is  the  prirnar)'  factor  in  the  thinking  of  those  uho  constitute  promotion/ 
selection  boards. 

Of  th°  education/training  nodes  itesident  Militaty  In- 

struction is  seen  as  carrying  rlic  most  weiglit  with  promction/selection 
boards  (5.S  percent);  followed  by  "on-the-job  training  or  experience" 

(23  percent);  and  last  "civil  i.-m  education"  (.Hi  ;)orcent) . 

Assuming  that  those  at  the  hi”.!ier  officer  ranks  are  most  knowledgeable 
as  to  the  criteria  utilised  ly  pro-not  ion/s  .dect  ion,  tlie  data  would  then 
suggest  that  those  at  the  haver  mriks  ’ray  in  fact  i’e  misreading  tlie 
appropriate  promotion  sign.:la. 

We  find  that  officer  rank  is  veiy  much  associated  with  l;ow  respon- 
dents answer  the  question  of  wi’ut  sqaes  of  education/training  "carries 
the  iixnst  weight"  witli  promotion/seloction  boards. 


The  higher  the  rank  the  greater  the  uolght  placed  upon  "Resident 
Military  Courses"  and  the  lower  the  weight  placed  iijran  "on-the-job 
training  or  experience"  and  "civiliiui  education." 

The  distribution  of  responses,  f)y  rank,  to  the  importance  of  "Resident 
Military"  training  is  as  follows; 


2nd  Lieutenant 

3S-; 

1st  Lieutenant 

Captain 

46i 

'Major 

621 

Lt.  Colonel 

71^ 

Colonel 

74  “i 

For  the  factor  of  "O.J.T."  the  endorsement  nmge  was  37  percent  for 
2nd  Lieutenants  and  IS  percent  for  Colonels. 

For  "civilian  education"  there  was  a liigh  of  22  percent  for  2nd 
Lieutenants  and  a low  of  10  percent  for  Colonels. 

(Xir  findings  would  indicate  that  officers  at  the  lower  ranks  not 
only  place  greater  faith  in  the  value  of  education  as  an  inportant  dimen- 
sion to  officer  performance  but  arc  also  inclined  to  see  the  combination 
of  civilian  education  and  O.J.T.  as  critical  ingredients  required  for 
promotion. 

Still  other  data  add  to  the  view  of  significant  differences  between 
commissioned  officers  of  the  junior  as  opposed  to  more  senior  rank. 
Generally,  the  inpression  which  emerges  is  one  of  junior  officers  being 
less  knowledgeable  (the  greatest  profkjrtion  of  no  answer  or  no  opinion 

responses  comes  from  the  1st  and  2nd  I.ioui  .‘ii.ints) ; less  involved  fi.e. 

'\ 

they  are  more  likely  to  select  a "I  do'n't  care  one  way  or  the  other" 
alternative);  more  inclined  toward  acciptance  of  change;  and,  more  likely 
to  endorse  the  importance  of  non-milit.'jiy  based  education  and  training. 
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An  illustrative  example  weuld  lie  tlie  ions  in  ■^espouses  to  a 

question  dealing  with  educational/trainiag  innovation.  'IIjo  question: 


"Several  foreign  armies  provide  cxt  nuled  level 
4 training  for  selected  ofi'ici  rs;  lor  example, 
a small  percentage  of  a given  level  class 
is  selected  to  remain  for  an  additional  year  of 
professional  dovelopineat  in  inilitaty  thought, 
philosophy,  and  application.  If  t!;c  Anuy  could 
adopt  the  'Second  year  at  coneepr  outlined 

above,  what  would  be  your  view  re>'.arding  this 
alternative?" 


Seven  percent  of  all  respondents  are  in  favor  of  inplementation  of 
such  a plan,  llie  range  of  endorseiiK'nt , hoivev-r,  extends  from  a high  of 
13  percent  on  the  part  of  2nd  Lieutenants  to  a low  of  three  percent 
among  Colonels. 

Thirty-six  percent  of  the  officers  feel  the  concept  might  have 
some  merit  and  should  be  given  a "trial  nu>."  Again,  rank  plays  a 
significant  part  in  explaining  variations  as  can  be  noted  from  the 
distribution  of  responses: 


Rank 

Pcrc(‘nt  Agreeing 
with  a Trial  Riai 

2nd  Lieutenant 

12^. 

1st  Lieutenant 

m 

Captain 

40?, 

Nfajor 

3.3? 

Lt.  Colonel 

30? 

Colonel 

25? 

The  "I  don't  care  one  way  or  the  other"  reply  runs  from  a low  of 
one  percent  among  Colonels  to  a high  of  nine  percent  for  lieutenants. 
Colonel.s  are  three  times  as  likely  (.^4  percent)  as  2nd  Lieutenants 
(11  percent). to  believe  that  "the  Army  can't  afford  this  luxury;  we 
need  more  'doers'." 
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A total  of  18  percent  of  all  officers  reu-et  the  concept  conpletely, 
taking  the  position  tiiat  such  a policy  would  create  an  "enlist’*  group 
in  the  Annv’.  'Ihose  most  likely  to  hold  tl.is  latter  view  arc  Lieutenant 
Colonels  ;ind  Colonels  (23  percent)  followed  hy  Miiors  (22  |H:rcent} ; 
Captains  (15  percent);  and,  finally,  l.ieutenants  (!>  percent). 

Regardless  of  priiruary  specialty  or  the  iiKinuer  in  which  primary 
specialty  was  assigned  tlie  . majority  of  officers  (82  percent) 
believe  that  their  priniir)'  specialty  does  match  previous  training, 
experience,  ajtd  desires,  niirteen  percent  take  an  opjxjsite  view’  and 
tlic  remaining  few  percent  arc  uncertain  as  to  the  fit  between  primary 
specialty  and  previous  training,  exjx;rienco  or  performances. 

Obviously  the  value  placed  upon  rlio  kinds  of  education/training 
which  are  considered  to  be  beneficial  for  primary  specialty  preparation 
will  vary  by  rank  since  rank  is  associated  with  opportunities  to  have 
experienced  the  various  levels  of  military  training.  Hence,  responses 
to  the  question: 


"Ifliich  one  of  the  following  is  the  most  useful 
training  or  education  you  have  already  received 
in  support  of  your  pritnaiy  .specially?" 


are  not  too  suiprising. 


• 2nd  Lieutenants  einjihasizc  Basic  Courses  ('lb")  .and  O.J.T.  (Z9i) 

• 1st  Lieutenants  emphasize  O.J.T.  (41")  and  Basic  (28%) 

• Captains  endorse  O.J.T.  (4hv)  and  Adv.uiced  (21%) 

• Majors  .select  O.J.T.  (49;)  and  Advanced  (20%) 

• Lt.  Colonels  choose  O.J.T.  (43®.)  .and  .Advanced  (21 S) 

• Colonels  endor.se  O.J.T,  (41%)  and  Advanced  (2.3%) 


Higher  ranking  officers  will  more  so  than  officers  at  the  lower 
ranks  select  CCvSC  and  civilian  education  as  having  been  mo.st  useful 


in  support  of  the  primary  specialty. 
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Alrost  t])rec  fourths  (71  percent)  of  tlio  oificcr  respondents  do 
believe  that  current  training  opportunities  arc  sufficiently  adequate 
to  allow  an  individual  to  be  conpetently  trained  in  the  primary 
specialty.  A little  less  than  a fourth  (22  percent)  disagree;  and 
seven  percent  indicate  that  they  do  not  kjiow  if  adequate  training 
opportunities  are  available. 

Once  again  officer  r.-ink  does  generate  significant  variations  in 
response  to  the  training  adequacy  question. 

/ Tlwae-  at  tho  4>ighor  rankii  ((ioptain-  otid  tiIipvo)  are  moat  -in-agreement 
' wi-th-thosj  at  tho  Lioutenant-itutk  nnoworiRg  ■e-ttl^er  '‘no“-or  "den't- Imow-** 
The  range  of  those  responding  in  the  negatue  is  53  percent  for  2nd 
Lieutenants  as  conpared  to  only  13  percent  of  the  Colonels.  Similarily 
"don't  Jaiows"  go  from  a low  of  four  percent  among  Colonels  to  a high  of 
14  percent  for  2nd  Lieutenants , 

Generally  assessment  of  primaiy*  specialty  training  are  favorable, 
although  there  arc  those  who  arc  less  than  entliusiastic  in  their  evalua- 
tions. 

It  is  also  clear  that  such  training  is  not  viewed  as  a monolith. 
Different  people  perceive  prinuiry  specialty  training  in  different  ways. 
For  example: 

3/% 

• -SW  feel  that  such  training  is  "broadly- based, 

provides  specialty  knowledge  required  to 
pjerform  effectively  at  successively  high 
levels." 

• 36*  believe  such  training  is  "sufficiently 

thorough  and  prepares  one  well." 

• 21%  feel  the  specialty  tr.iining  is  "too  broad 

and  generalized  to  be  of  much  piiictical 
value." 
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9%  see  the  training  as  "not  related  to  actual 
duty  position  requirements." 

■2^^*  state  that  such  training  is  "non-existent." 


As  in  the  case  of  other  educational/training  related  issues  officer  rank 
is  a critical  variable.  Briefly,  the  higher  l!ic  laiik  the  higher  consensus 
around  the  view  that  current  training  is  broadly  based  and  provides 
knowledge  requiretl  to  perform  effectively  at  successfully  higher  levels. 


2nd  Lieutenants 
1st  Lieutenants 
Captains 
Majors 

Lt.  Colonels 
Colonels 


201 
50 1 

7')  it 

ii 

37^ 

421 


Conversely  those  at  tlie  lower  ranks  arc  more  likely  to  consider 
available  training  as  being  too  generalized  to  be  much  of  practical  value. 


Rank 

Too  Go: 

2nd  Lieutenant 

3.51 

1st  Lieutenant 

311 

Captain 

Major 

ISl 

Lt.  Colonel 

14% 

Colonel 

101 

Despite  the  variations  caused  by  diffcrence.s  iii  rank  there  .is  still 
general  agreement  witli  regard  to  the  purjwse,  content,  and  benefits  of 

military  education  and  training  programs. 

AL/h»ST 

More  than  cight^out  of  ten^respondents  agree  tliat  military  resident 
instruction  and  on-the-job  experience  arc  tlie  mo.st  important  ingredients 
of  effective  primary  specialty  training.  Convcr.sely,  and  as  would  be 
expected,  there  is  also  agreement  as  to  which  tvpes  of  education/training 
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are  least  in;port.ant  for  one's  primaiy  siKciatty  (military  non-resident, 
civilian  schooling,  and  non-degree  s]ieci.'il  ized  civilian  traijiing). 

Rank  is  also  associated  Kith  peiceiv",!  major  gaps  in  currently 

^l.TUCU^f4  Z7fi£^eiOT  Afi  AU  7?£iPe>N^&0TS  l^£A£  Uf^AWA/SS  iP  ANY  AiAiJbit  GAP 

available  schooling  for  primer)'  special  t ie;"!  ■HtTrerY^hicutenants  sec 

the  critical  gap  at  the  Basic  level;  Captains  at  the  Advanced  level; 
and  Majors,  Lieutenant  Colonels  and  Colonels  at  tise  Expert  level. 

^'hei'O'  is  also  gonertil"<igreeme<it- that- i'ip(‘c-ii>l  ly  troining/edueation 
eon  be  of  value  in  n potentiinl  ci\  i^-j^m  eaieeH^-fe^e- those  >4io  oxpect-te- 
(pursue  such  "Carewrf  in  a- fiold  .tjiaulpag-t  v Uiiu.,  tUiMthc  priaan^  apocialt)'. 

With  regard  to  specialty  qualification  m're  sann  l.alf  of  the 
respondents  (51  percent)  believe  tl;c  criteria  -'.houhl  be  "the  aliility  to 
*do  the  job'  in  the  specialty,  at  the  assigned  lex  el  whether  fonnally 
trained  or  not,  as  shov.n  by  OKR  evaluitien  or  promotion/selection 
boards."  A fourth  held  the  position  that  "Miccessful  conpletion  of 
designated  training  courses  and  developmental  assignments"  is  what 
should  constitute  specialty  qualilit ation. 

Differences  in  r;ink  do  not  seem  to  he  imiiortant  in  response  to  the 
question: 


"The  primary  responsibility  for  an  nlTicer  becoming 
'specialty-qualified'  is  with." 


Tlie  distribution  of  response  to  this  question; 


The  officer 

llic  officer's  MlIPhRCEN  career 
manager/aSsigi.iiK^nt  olTicer 
Tlie  officer’s  education  and 
training  system 

'llie  MILPERCF.N  spiccialty  menitor 
The  officer’s  rating  officer 


4<Ji 


It)'. 

7.J 
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officers  have  oi'  c'Xi'.oct  to  Ix'  iiiialit'icd  in  tlicir  SjKcial!:;/ 
throm;h  cither  one  of  tv.o  route's: 


On'the-;iob  expe'rience  (No  stnictural  „ 

trainingl 

Resident  training  in  military  cour>es  24°6 


The  data  indicated  that  there  are  a significant  number  of  officers 
who  are  reluctant  to  see  the  estahi ishaient  of  firm  specialty  qualification 
standards. 

Only  nine  percent  believe  that  absolute  standards  .should  be  established. 
Half  are  willing  to  go  along  with  flexible  sland.irds  as  long  as  they  are 
ased  as  goals.  Tw'enty-six  percent  respond  in  the  negative  pointing  out 
tiiat  specialty  qualification  is  subjective,  .inJ  therefore  it  is  not 
possible  to  cstablisli  firm  stambirls.  The  ro:i'.a inder,  14  percent,  are 
either  opposed  for  other  reasons  or  uncertain  .is  to  v.'hether  or  not 
specialty  qualification  standards  siiould  be  iiirplcmentcd. 

Generally,  officers  at  the  lower  ranh^  nje  iiK)re  inclined  tlian  others 
to  endorse  the  idea  of  absolute  or  flexible  standards. 

The  following  question  pertaining  to  utilizations  of  specialty 
standards  was  asked  of  respondents' 

"If  firm  specialty  qualification  standards  were 
established,  they  would  provide  a bench  mark  for 
officei  professional  development;  that  is,  an 
officer  would  either  be  'qualified'  or  'not 
qualified.'  bliat  use  should  bf>  maJe  of  this 
information?" 


• SQ-6  used  as  a diagnostic  tool  for  determining 
assignment  and/or  educational  opportunities 
for  the  officer  involved. 
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• 251  used  officiary  as  a jmittcr  of  record 
for  consi^k?ration  hy  pioiiiotion/sclcction 
boards  or  other  activities. 

• 101  used  j^fficially  to  measure  professional 
dewfopment  of  the  imli viiliial  officer, 
u^d  only  by  the  offieor  for  his  personal 
assessment. 

not  used  for  any  puipose . 


?r 

V0 


"Die  ^ponses  do  confirm  an  earlier  ot)sei-vation,  namely  that  officers 
are  noyeager  to  see  the  establisliment  of  firm  singular  qualification 
stan^rds  nor  are  they  enthusiastic  over  the  proposition  that  such 
st^dards  be  part  of  an  official  selection/promotion  process.  ‘-It- is 
go  worth  noting-that.  with  few  minov-exceptiotit>  tharc  io  lit-tle-dirf- 


/I 


4 


ference  botweon  tho  o£f46»r.rafiks-.afr..to  ^tho  a)i{>rrtpi  iato  utiM-aation-»f 
quat-i-f ioation  standardoi — Officers -at- tho -Jowt-r-  raniin  aro-  slightly  -more 
ine Un^' than  othorg -to -take  <hOi.  pog* t ion  ..that  smh  information  should 
bo  provided' enly -to-t-he-indi-vidual  officor  and  not  bo  port  of  officiri 
records. 

Little  consensus  is  found  as  to  whetJier  or  not  primary  specialty 
qualifications  should  be  a critical  factor  in  proitxjtion  considerations. 


• 3«  believe  promotion  to  the  rank  of  1st 

Lieutenant  should  be  dependent  upon 
primary  specialty  qualification. 

• 191;  believe  it  sliould  be  a requirement 

of  promotion  to  Captain. 

• 25?  of  promotion  to  Major. 

• 8?  of  promotion  to  Lt.  Colonel. 

• 24?  answer  "none  of  tho  above." 

• 22?  respond  that  promotion  to  all  of  the 

ranks  noted  above  should  be  dependent 
ujwn  primary  specialty  qualification. 


At  the  same  time  the  majority  of  officer-:  do  believe  that  at  the 
present  level  of  professional  development  in  their  primary  specialty 
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they  are  either  "well  perpared"  (55  percent)  or  "somewhat  prepai-ed" 

(36  percent).  Less  than  nine  percent  consider  themselves  either  ill 
prepared  or  not  prepared  at  all. 

Rank  is  of  course  highly  correlated  with  primary  specialty  quali- 
fication self  assessment.  Those  at  the  higiiest  ranks  are  far  more 
likely  to  view  chemseives  as  well  prepared  (75  percent  ef  the  Colonels) 
as  con^ared  to  officers  at  the  lower  ranks  (25  percent  of  the  2nd 
Lieutenants) . 

Still,  it  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  more  than  a few  officers 
at  each  rank  assess  themselves  as  either  somewhat  or  not  at  all  well 

prepared.  Such  is  the  case  for:  21  percent  of  the  2nd  Lieutenants; 

Ct 

16  percent  of  1st  Lieutenants;  9 percent  of  Captains; -?* percent  of 
Majors;  6 percent  of  Lt.  Colonels;  and  5 percent  of  Colonels. 

As  noted  in  earlier  discussions  thcie  is  a high  level  of  agreement 
among  officers  as  to  the  types  of  military'  training  which  are  considered 
to  be  most  effective  for  primary  specialty  onal i fication. 


• 83t  believe  that  resident  instniction  is 

most  effective. 

• II  of  all  respondents  select  non-resident 

instruction  as  being  most  effective, 
believe  both  are  equally  effective. 

• 81  consider  neither,  in  their  present 

form,  as  being  effective. 


Officoi'o  in  the  more  ndvaneod  grades'  (n>‘  the  otrongciit  ‘iiippovt.ers\ 
of-r«6ident  instrvwtion  whil?  tliosM  in  th<»  lv>w»i  conwissioned-rankr 
eiq)ressgreator- support  for  both  rocidont  and  non- reoi dent  itwtructio] 

/ Lieutenants,  moro  so  than  those  of  higlier  rnnl*',  arc  moro-inelinc^d-to 
see  both  foniiti,  as  cwr-ently  praotiee<i-,--«ii  being  inadequate. 


✓ 

v 


As  was  the  case  with  the  establisluiicnt  of  firm  specialty  quali- 
fication standards,  there  are  mixed  feeling’s  expressed  with  regard  to 
the  instituting  of  professional  cxaminat inns  for  the  officers  coips. 


• 14^  strongly  agree  that  pn>less ional  examinations 

should  he  instituted. 

• 25%  would  agree,  but  not  strongiy. 

• 26“  would  disagree. 

• 26%  would  strongly  disagree. 

/ajS‘  indicate  that  it  does  not  mat  ter  to 

them  whether  such  examinations  are  or 
are  not  instituted. 


Disagreement  with  a policy  of  professional  examinations  increases 
with  officer  status.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  other  suggested  promotion/ 
selection  policies,  acceptance  is  nx3st  .apparent  at  the  Lieutenant  rank. 

In  this  case  disagreement  is  expressed  by/v^  pe'rccnt  of  the  2nd  Lieutenants 
and  58  percent  of  the  Colonels. 

Assuming  the  implementation  of  professional  officer  examinations, 

/£rP£ec£Nr 

looo  than-a-tlurd^of  all  officers  believe  examijiation  results  should  be 

used  as  one  of  the  criteria  for  promotion; 
tNAVON  7^£StiLrS  smuUi  BB 

Similar  to  the  finding  pertaining  to  the  utilization  of  primary 

specialty  qualifying  scores  the  majority  (61  percent)  believe  such 

results  should  be  limited  to  individual  diagnostic  work  or  to  assist  in 

determining  education/training  needs;  for  cxainplc  validation  of  CGSC 

(level  4)  knowledge,  or  attendance  of  some  phase  of  fonnal  instruction 

at  that  level. 

The  two  major  reasons  given  for  a lack  of  endorsement  for  officer 
exjuninations  are: 

• 44%  paper  ai'.d  pencil  tests  may  not  reflect 
job  performance. 


• 4 IS  officer  res;iOn.sibilitio'<  :jre  tcm  hroad  to 
be  aclcquiitcly  tested. 

Eight  out  of  ten  officers  {'fi<j^)orceiitJ  believe  that  professional 
development  of  an  officer  can  l)esi  be  achieved  through  a combination  of 
activities  including: 


Experience 

Self  study  within  prcscril>ed  paraiiiclers 
Self  study  and  non-resident  instinction 
Resident  instruction 


A similar  proportion  (80  percent)  of  respondents  feel  that  their 
value  to  the  Army  would  be  increased  were  they  to  jp'aduate  from  the  next 
higher  military  course  of  instruction  (for  example,  CGSC). 

i 

Mixed  results  are  trirso  obtained  in  response  to  the  question: 


"Current  Army  policy  minimizes  multiple  opportunities 
for  comnand  at  each  level.  An  alternative  would  be 
to  allow  groups  of  officers  to  I)e  managed  as  ’consnanders' 
to  pennit  repetitive  command  tours  at  each  level. 

What  are  your  views  regarding  this  alternative?" 

I 

Inplement  immediately  -lii- 

A good  idea,  but  may  cause  : 

some  problems  435  I 

I don't  think  this  alternative  i 

should  be  implemented  415 

I really  don't  care  one  way 
or  the  other  55 


By  rank  of  officer  no  differences  are  found  in  the  "do  it  now" 
response,  /he  lower  the  rank  the  higher  the  endorsement  of  the  "good 
idea,  but  may  cause  some  problems"  answer.  The?  higher  the  rank  the 
greater  the  support  for  the  ro.sponso  "I  don’t  think  this  alternative 
should  be  implemented." 
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2nd  Lieutenants 

1st  Lieutenants 

.5(1  j 

Captains 

50:, 

Majors 

‘\y 

Lt.  Colonels 

525 

Colonels 

5()5 

IvTien  asked  about  promotion  based  results  over  the  last  two  years 

the  highest  single  response  (45  percent)  is;  "1  am  not  familiar  with 

promotion  board  results,  or  how  these  results  relate  to  OPMS." 

The  second  ’■’ghest  response  (28  percent)  is:  "It  is  too  early  in 

the  inplementation  of  OPMS  to  identify  board  trends." 

Seventeen  percent  answer  "Not  supj)orted  iM'MS,  by  selecting  officers 

for  promotion  who  have  followed  the  tiadilioii.il  or  'generalist'  path." 
AJ/ajE 

Ten^iercent  select,  "Support  OPMS  by  selecting  'specialist' 
officers  for  promotion  in  proportion  to  tlicir  specialty. 

.4s  would  be  expected  those  of  tiie  Icv.er  officer  ranks  are  most 

likely  to  select  the  not  familiar  alternative  (-r-^pcrcent  of  the 

.2S 

Lieutenants  as  compared  to  only  percent  of  Lieutenant  Colonels  and 
Colonels).  Advanced  officers  arc  far  more  likely  tiian  Lieutenants  to 

believe  it  is  too  earlv  to  identify  board  trends  (42  percent  of  the 

(f 

Colonels  as  compared  to  -H-  percent  of  the  Lieutenants) . Colonels  arc 
more  likely  (17  percent)  than  other  officers  to  agree  that  promotion 
board  results  supported  OP^B  by  selecting  "specialist"  officers  for 
promotion  in  proportion  to  their  specialty.  Lieutenant  Colonels, 
more  so  than  others  (24  percent)  thought  results  have  not  suppoited 
OP^E,  by  selecting  officers  for  promotion  wlio  have  followed  the 
traditional  or  "generalist"  path. 
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Tlie  concluding  section  of  this  diapter  will  present  responses  to 
a number  of  agree  or  disagree  questions.  In  order  to  sin^lify  this 
presentation  strongly  agree  and  agree  resjioiises  have  been  combined  into 
a single  percentage.  .\n  explanatory  note  is  provided  in  those  cases 
where  rank  of  the  officer  contributes  to  significant  variation  in 
response  to  a particular  question. 
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Question 


Per  cent 
Strongly 
Agree  and 
Agree 


1.  All  commanders  should  receive  a concentrated  ’’refresher" 

course  prior  to  assuming  comurind  at  any  level.  851 

2.  Level  3 (advanced  course)  training  vi/iiuld  l>e  more  cost 

effective  if  it  was  sliorter,  and  if  students  attended 
on  a niY  rather  than  a PCS  basis,  (bi  srigr cement  in- 
creases with  rank).  351 

3.  Officers  should  be  assigned  to  a util ir.at ion  tour 

directly  following  formal  specialty  training.  961 

4.  'The  primary  purpose  of  civil i.in  education  should  be 
the  acquisition  of  skills  rather  than  the  acqui- 
sition of  academic  credentials.  (.V.recment  increases 

with  rank).  835 

5.  Level  3 (advanced  course)  training  should  I)e  oriented 
primarily  toward  training  officers  for  their  next 

duty  position.  551 

6.  There  are  adequate  career  progression  opportimities 
in  all  OFT-IS  specialties.  (545  responded  "1  don't 

know.")  . 135 

7.  Some  specialties  exist  for  which  there  arc  no  Anny 

requirements.  (545  responded  "I  don't  tatow.")  145 

S.  Officers  who  have  one  of  the  basic  entry  specialties 
designated  as  an  alternate  at  the  eighth  year  of 
service  are  at  a disadvantage  ivhen  compared  to  those 
who  have  "grow  up"  in  the  specialty.  735 

9.  The  academic  report  received  upon  conq)letion  of  a 
course  of  military  or  civilian  training  is  as  im- 
portant to  one's  advancement  as  an  efficiency 

report.  (Disagreement  increases  with  rank.)  305 

10.  Level  4 (CGSC-level)  training  should  not  prcjiare 
officers  for  specific  duty  positions,  but  should 
provide  broad  preparation  for  a variety  of  duties 
during  the  following  several  >'ears  of  service. 

(Moderate  increases  in  agreement  witli  rank.)  915 
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Question 


Per  cent 
St*ongl>' 
Agree  and 
Agree 

11.  It  is  more  important  to  the  Anny  that  civilian  educa- 
tion broaden  the  officer  personally  than  provide  liim/ 

her  specific  skills.  (Disagreement  increases  with  rank.)  46% 

12.  CGSC  and  M'fC  comi^lction  should  be  nviiulatery  for  all 
majors  and  lieutenant  colonels  respectively,  cither 
by  precedent  or  non-precccient  prograjiis.  (i)isagrcemcnt 
increases  with  r.mk.) 

13.  Only  the  primary  specialty  has  any  real  impuivance 
in  career  advaitcement. 

14.  Specialty  "qualification"  is  easily  define.l. 

15.  Formal  course  training  sliould  be  |)rovidct‘  to  learn  the 
basis  of  a specialty. 

16.  Promotion  boards  should  promote  by  specialty  ((uotas. 

17.  "Quality"  officers  should  be  equitably  distributed  over 

all  specialties,  either  voluntarily  or  involuntarily 
(Agreement  increases  by  rank.)  49t 

18.  OPMS-level  4 (CGSC-level)  training  should  be  signifi- 

cantly different  for  the  maneuver  combat  specialties 
(Il-Infanty;  12  Armor)  than  for  all  other 
specialties.  (Disagreement  increases  with  rank.)  431 

19.  Selection  boards  use  primary  specialty  qualification 
as  a criterion  for  promotion.  01i?agreement  increases 
with  rank.  241  responded  "I  don't  k-now.") 

20.  Selection  boards  use  alternate  specialty  qinlifica- 
tion,  if  designated,  as  a criterion  for  selection. 

(Disagreement  increases  with  rank.  30"  resj-Hinded 
"I  don't  know.") 

21.  Only  those  specialties  which  can  be  lel.ited  to  a 
basic  branch  (c.g.  1 1- Infantry)  h.-ivo  good  potential 
for  promotion.  (Disagreement  increases  with  rank.) 

22.  Tlie  current  specialty  designation  process  allows 

"quality"  officers  to  be  concentrated  in  certain 
specialties,  with  other  specialties  having  few  such 
officers.  (Agreement  increases  tvith  rank.  28%  responded 
"I  don't  know.")  251 


-534.  SzYo 


-«4- 

21 1 
8%  . 

-944* 
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Question 


Per  cent 
Strongly 
Agree  and 
Agree 


23.  Selection  for  attendance  at  CGSQ/AIC  is  more  impor- 
tant than  actual  attendance.  351 

24.  The  most  valuable  training  in  some  sfiecialties  is 

on-the-job  experience  (no  structured  training).  86% 

25.  Officers  who  have  received  graduate-level  civilian 
schooling  are  more  conpetitive  for  promotion  than 

those  who  have  not.  81t 

26.  For  some  highly  technical  specialties,  training  costs 
are  so  high  that  the  "up-or-out"  promotion  rule  should 

be  suspended.  (Disagreement  increases  witli  rank.)  63% 

27.  Promotion  boards  should  not  use  a level  of  training 

conpletion  as  a criterion  for  selection.  431 


i 

1 
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CHAPTER  III.  FACTOR  ANALYSIS 
C///9fiT£^ 

In  this^DoctiofT  wc  deal  with  the  .•uh'^iMaev  of  trainin"  and  educa- 

rt  A£  et,  l>fSiP^i/£h 

tion  for  commissioned  officers.  The  siiecific  hyiwthese^^are  as  follows: 

JeOuei^rtON  Ahfii  lRA)NtlJC[  A/Fa'r€/^*t(\/TS 

1.  Do-offic»i=s-nt'  tlw  Oieutoiwint  tHhI  raiiks 

C/^P7f//nlS  /6  AbBClUHJE. 

porceivc  Army  training  and,  ediicat  ic.ii  ai.  lUloquato 

jEt>uci^7tof\)  /fA'A  7e-^//v//u'4  TTc/s^  /s 

2.  r)e4fcijora  noreeive  Amy  trnini»;r-;mti-Hnefition 

Al>e<^i^A7£. 

■t>s  auoqwito 

JFimeti-rfOfO  Fc  0 UeUTFis/ANT  CCLO/^S^LS 

3.  Do  LicMtonnnt  Go^enels  ■nn<l  -Colene^^i-fxfrcoive 

ANb  OAlot^ELS  /S 

AFwy-4FQimnft-«»wV-edt!ieat-i-otv(ftT-H(lf't)>K>i  oi 
Answering  these  three  questions  requires  that  wv  first  dctenninc  an 
analysis  technique  adetjuate  to  the  task,  and  second  run  such  an  analysis 
on  the  entire  set  of  respondents  to  detennine  the  generalizability  of 
the  technique. 

The  major  problem  in  analyzing  the  data  to  ascertain  answers  to 
the  specific  question  is  that  there  are  over  foi'ty  questions  which 
might  tap  some  aspect  of  the  adequacy  of  training  and  education.  In 
short,  the  problem  is  to  determine  the  relevant  dimensions  of  adequacy. 

In  order  to  achieve  this  end  we  have  chosen  to  use  a factor  .analytic 
technique.  In  a situation  where  the  ajiaiysts  are  searching  for  dimen- 
sions, factor  analysis  is  an  appropriate  analytic  technique.  Essentially 
factor  analysis  separates  the  wher’t  from  tlie  chaff.  ITiat  is,  it  is  a 
multivariate  technique  which  allows  the  researcher  to  determine  what 
the  respondents  (officers)  themselves  perceiv«?  as  the  dimensions  of 
adequacy  of  training  and  education,  IVe  tlierefore  utilized  a Varimax 
factor  analysis  assuming  that  all  of  variance  in  tlic  matrix  (the  42 
questions  with  face  validity)  was  coriunon.  In  shoi’t,  we  used  tlie  standard 
search  technique. 
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Tlic  result  of  the  peneral  factor  analysis  was  a three  factor 
principal  coiiponent  solution  which  was  tlien  rotated  orthognally  usinj; 
a variiiiax  solution  to  produce  clear  factors,  'lluit  is,  the  results  of 
the  rotated  analysis  sliould  result  in  factors  with  variables  whicli  do 
not  cross  load  on  other  factors.  Table  1 shows  the  results  of  this 
iinalysis. 

TABl.I-  1 

A V.MIIMAX  ORIIICXINAL  FACTOR  SOh’lUlON  TO  ADITKIACT'  OF  AR^IY 
m\INlNG  AND  IDOCATION  OF  OFFICF.RS:  (lliNliRU.  S/WU: 


Questions 

FACTOR  I 

I-A('rOR  H 

FACTOR  III 

(UlILITY) 

(I’RIflARV) 

(TRAINING) 

14 

-.02 

.44 

-.04 

19 

-.25 

..58 

.05 

20 

.23 

•• . (>.2 

.02 

27 

.18 

■ .12 

.40 

28 

.09 

.00 

-.51 

29 

.10 

.05 

-..56 

31 

-.22 

.41 

.05 

33 

-.07 

.43 

-.04 

69 

.03 

.44 

.23 

88 

.52 

-.05 

-.00 

91 

.72 

-.02 

.08 

92 

- . 6:'i 

.12 

.00 

95 

.71 

.o:' 

O 

f 

96 

.68 

-.30 

.08 
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The  first  fneror  w.is  def'ineJ  hy  t ion  ; fh,  , ‘J?,  OS,  und  96. 

Wo  definod  tliis  as  tho  utility  of  tiainiiiy,  aiul  cdtication  for  alternate 
specialty  factor  (hereafter  Utility).  la. I;  of  the  ciiiestions  tapped 
Iiow  coiraiiissionotl  officers  jierceivod  traiiii-i;;  and  civilian  education 
as  a basis  for  altenir.te  specialty  ade.|iiacy.  facets  of  the  Utility 

factor  raj.ite  from  questions  conconiim;  the  iDst  liseful  trainini;  received 
to  what  i.)pe  of  trainini;  should  be  lecoived  an.;  speci  ficnlly  what 
should  be  tho  role  of  civilian  cJuc.i*  ion. 

In  regard  to  wiiat  t>pc.s  of  traimri'.  a.;  ! cd'.i-...!lion  had  been  received 
on  the  job,  training  and  military  residei.-c  (.cnrrscs  .nccountcd  for  over 
one-half  cf  the  response.  As  was  e.vpected,  the  higher  tho  r.anh  (thus 
years  in  service)  tho  greater  the  .anount  of  every  kind  of  training  and 
education  received.  .Slightly  over  onc-fiftli  of  the  s:uni)le  had  received 
some  civilian  education  wich  Capta  .ns  throuy.h  Uolcncls  having  received 

nKjrc  than  I.icuton.ants.  t l\o  iiiij.-  of  Anny  t rain-i-ng-to  ■eivi-ltOH 

)^^rLecr/i/S  on 
-ediscttt-k?n-w(t‘v  -sTightlv  over  .'^i  toH  7 UNiei?STT^NiN6t 

0^71  Of^  >VA'i  7PA/NfA/<^  Af?B 

The  tyi^e  of  training  and  edicavion  perceived  as  the  most  useful 

70\/n//v^  /TjswiicnoAji  22.  £ 

to  officers  was  on  the  job^anJ  military  res i ( Ion t^h};  s 1 i ghtl-y- t-han- 

T=ce  aa/h  &6:  f Pe&c£f^T /H-neefr/iTt . 

2.  to  -1  .(66..-;U».)..A  llow'ever,  fully  25. d percentt  felt  tliat  civilian  graduate 

training  had  been  most  useful  in  .sujiport  of  alternate  specialties. 

UTien  the  re.spondcnts  were  a.sked  which  type  of  trainii'S!;  was  least  useful 
'Feb  ALTF^NA-TB  S-PBC/Atr/FS. 

^ only  6.9  percent  said  on-the-job  training  v.!;  !c  al'sic'st  .'51  percent  felt 
tha".  civili.an  education  h.id  been  least  useful,  'nnis,  on-the-job  training 
is  ncvccivcd  as  most  useful  while  civil  i;iii  ediw.it ion  is  perceived  as 
useful  by  some  and  a.,  not  too  useful  by  otlmis.  Analyzing  perceived 
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utility  by  rank  reveals  a polar  pattern.  I.icutcnants,  Lieutenant 
Colonels  and  Colonels  preferred  on-tJie-job  training,  to  civilian  educa- 
tion by  higher  ratios  than  did  Captain.s  and  Majors.  For  example,  34.9 
percent  of  1st  Lieutenants  thought  on-the-job  training  should  be  pro- 
vided con^ared  to  only  11.6  percent  who  felt  civilian  graduate  education 
should  be  provided.  In  contrast,  17.7  percent  of  Majors  preferred 
on-the-job  training  while  27.3  percent  of  .Majors  favored  civilian 
graduate  education.  Lieutenant  Colonels  and  Colonels  broke  more 
evenly  on  the  question  with  on-the-job  trainini',  being  slightly  pre- 
ferred. 


IVhen  the  officers  were  as;ed  specifically  about  the  role  of 
civilian  education  in  alternate  specialties,  30.7  percent  felt  it 
was  inqiortajit  and  should  be  a.ailable  while  31.7  percent  felt  it  should 
be  available  but  that  civilian  education  was  of  limited  inportance, 
and  17.6  percent  felt  that  it  was  not  available,  /^naly2ing  by  rank 
reveals  a junp  in  the  perceived  importance  of  civilian  education  at  the 

Captain  level  which  holds  through  t.he  ijieiitennnt  Colwnel^level  and 

IjmjrBNIi’NT  CDLCNSL 

declines  at  the^^Colonel  level.  About  50  iwrcent  of  Captains,  Majors 
and  Lieutenant  Colonels  felt  civilian  education  was  important  for 
alternate  specialties  whereas  slightly  less  than  40  percent  of  Colonels 
felt  it  was  inportant.  i 

In  suiTtnary,  analysis  of  the  Utility  Factor  shows  that  on-the-job 

i 

training  and  military  residence  courses  arc  t>crccivcd  to  be);  more  imj^or- 
tant  than  civilian  education  in  support  of  alternate  specialties. 
However,  at  the  ranks  of  Captain  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  there  is  clearly 
an  increase  in  the  perceived  importance  of  civilian  education;  while  at 
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the  Colonel  rank  on-the-job  traininp^H*  sec-n  as  most  iniportont.  It 

is  interesting  to  note  that  while  on-  tlic-jol>  training  is  vicv/ed  as 

important  and  useful  by  almost  ev'cryoiu-,  mi  1 itary  residence  instruction 

is  viewed  in  a polar  fashion.  Tliat  is,  many  olTicers  see  such  courses 

as  very  useful  while  a similar  proportion  sec  sucli  courses  as  least 

useful.  In  short,  the  vali’c  of  various  kinds  of  training  and  education 

varies  by  rank  and  career  longevity,  and  t’lo  acUia^i  adequacy  of  the 

various  programs  cannot  be  .'uiswered  witliout  understanding  liow  rank 

and  time  in  service  affect  perceptions. 

The  second  factor  was  primarily  defined  l)y  questions  14,  19,  20, 
31,  33,  and  69.  These  questions  deai  with  training  and  graduate  educa- 
tion in  regard  to  primary  specialties.  U'e  hav'c,  therefore,  named  the 
second  factor  the  Role  of  Education  versus  Training  Primary  Specialties 
factor  (hereafter  Primary).  Tlie  .specific  questions  on  this  factor 
range  from  the  general --what  is  the  role  of  graduate  education --to  the 
specific- -should  the  Army  a.’opt  a "second  year  at  CGSC  prograjfi." 
Essentially  there  are  two  parts  to  the  f.ictor.  Tl'.e  first  is  do  the 
officers  perceive  that  civilian  graduate  training  should  be  available 
and  would  be  useful.  The  second  is  the  perception  of  what  has  been 
most  useful  in  their  primaiy  specialty.  In  reg.ard  to  the  first  part, 
the  answer  is  clear.  Over  four-fiftlts  of  the  respondents  felt  that 
graduate  civilian  training  should  be  available  and  tiiat  it  would 
enhance  with  their  value  to  the  Army  and/or  tlicir  performance  in  primary 
specialties.  This  re.sponse  pattern  holds  acic;ss  .-’ll  ranks  with  some 
differences.  The  major  difference  is  that  I ield  grade  officers  are 
more  likely  (than  non-field  grade  officers)  to  feel  tJiat  graduate 
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education  can  benefit  pcrfornuince.  In  spite  of  this  O’'on;liolming 
endorsement  of  graduate  education  when  we  turn  to  the  question  of 
what  has  been  least  useful  in  primary  specif  I tv.  the  results  siiift  | 
somewhat.  Here,  as  was  the  case  fur  alternate  specialties,  on  the - 
job  trainii  g is  perceived  as  useful --only  4.1  P'^ucent  felt  it  was 
not  useful --whereas  fully  one-quarter  of  the  samT)lc  saw’  graduate 
training  as  least  useful  for  primary  specialties..  'Hius,  there  is  a 
gap  betaveen  what  is  desired  and  what  iias  l)cen  experienced.  It  is 
iirportant  to  point  out  that  the  gap  is  wider  tlie  higher  the  niitk. 

That  is,  a small  proportion  of  non-field  grade  officers  felt  civilian 
education  was  lc.ast  useful  but  about  30  percent  of  all  field  grade 
officers  feel  that  graduate  education  is  not  very  useful  in  their 
specialty.  Again,  as  was  the  case  for  altern.ite  specialties,  non- 
military residence  courses  wore  ol^ten  seen  as  not  very  useful. 

In  suiiimai'y,  Army  officers  perceive  that  civilian  education 
should  be  available  in  their  primary  specialties  and  that  such  educa- 
tion would  increase  their  value  to  the  Aniiy,  However,  field  grade 
officers  often  felt  that  civilian  education  w.is  >ess  useful  than  on- 
and  military  training.  Tlius,  thcie  is  slippage  between  what 
is  desired  and  what  is  received.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
when  the  sampde  was  asked  whether  a "2nd  year  at  (.'flSC"  program  sJiould 
be  started  the  sample  split,  with  4i  pen  enr  willing  to  try  such  a 
program  tmd  39  percent  opposed  to  as  a luxury  or  elitist.  Ihis,  of 
course,  indicates  tiiat  there  arc  imajor  differences  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  how  the  Arr.y  shou]<l  train  and  educate  in  primary  specialties. 
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Tlie  third  factor  is  essentially  dcfiiK'd  I;)  two  questions  regarding 
the  training  normally  received  for  primiry  specialties  and  the  perceived 
adequacy  of  training  op{)ortujuties  in  priir^ii}-  specialties.  This 
factor  differs  from  the  Priinar)'  (2nd)  factor  in  that  factor  three 
eirphasi:es  .Amy  training  and  availability  of  such  training  while  the 
Primary  factor  dealt  with  the  role  of  civilian  education  in  jiririary 
specialties.  We  have  chosen  to  call  the  tliird  factor  Training  livperience 
and  Availability  in  Primary  Specialties  (iicrcalTer  Training). 

Analysis  of  thi.s  factor  shows  that  coi:imi;,-  icnod  ofi  icers  evaluated 
the  training  normally  provided  favorably.  Over  I'AO-ti.iids  of  the 
sample  gave  a positive  response  to  questions  ileal ing  witli  training. 

Thirty-six  percent  felt  that  the  training  was  thorough,  31  percent 
felt  it  was  broadly  based  and  provided  the  necessary  knowledge. 

Slightly  over  20  percent  felt  that  the  training  was  too  general  to 
be  of  much  use  in  a prirnan’  specialty,  whereas  only  9 percent  felt 
that  training  was  not  related  to  actual  duty  rcctuircmcnts.  The  | 

respondents  rank  affects  perception  of  such  t mining.  For  exar^ile, 

! 

in  the  case  of  those  who  thought  ti-aining  was  lu-oadly  based,  twice 
as  many  Colonels  as  Lieutenants  responded  that  the  training  was 
broadly  based.  In  general,  the  higher  the  mnk  tlie  more  favorable  ; 

the  evaluation  of  nooval  training.  I 

} 

In  regard  to  the  availability  of  training  op|)ortunities,  71  | 

percent  of  the  sample  felt  that  ade<iurite  training  opportunities  were  I 

I 

i 

available,  while  22  percent  felt  such  opportuiiities  were  not  available.  | 

i 

As  was  the  case  with  the  training  nomil’y  provided,  rank  affects  I 

i 

i 
I 
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perception  of  the  availability  of  training  opportunities.  The  following 
table  shows  the  progression  by  rank  of  positive  evaluations  of  the 
availability  of  training. 

TM51.r.  2 

PERCENTAGIi  OF  SAMPLE  RESPOhDlNG  YliS  TO 
AVAILABliriY  OF  'niAINlNG;  !lY  RAN'K 


2LT- 

ILT 

cpr. 

M/Vl. 

LTC. 

COL. 

52:4 

62.7 

71.6 

72.9 

76.4 

82.7 

The  results  show  quite  clearly  that  rank  affects  officers' 
evaluation  of  the  availability  of  training  opportunities  for  primary 
specialties.  The  higher  the  rank  the  gre.ater  tlic  belief  that  such 
training  is  available. 

In  sum,  the  majority  of  the  sample  at  all  ranks  evaluate  both 
normal  training  .and  the  availability  of  such  training  favorably.  It 
is,  however,  importcint  to  |X3int  out  the  fact  tliat  rank  affects  the 
officers'  evaluation  of  such  training.  ’I'he  liighcr  the  rank  and  thus, 
the  more  experience  the  officer  has  witli  the  training  and  its  availa- 
bility the  greater  tlie  likelihood  that  the  evaluation  will  be  favorable. 

The  general  factor  analysis  shows  three  primary  dimensions  to 
officers'  evaluations  of  the  adequacy  of  Army  training  and  education. 

In  regard  to  primary  specialties  on;  factor  is  tlie  relative  role  of 
graduate  education  versus  training.  A second  factor  deals  with  the 
evaluation  and  availability  of  training  in  jn’iitiary  specialties. 
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The  third  factor  dealt  with  the  utility  of  traininj’  and  education  for 
alternate  specialties. 

Regarding  the  role  of  civilian  education  for  primary  specialties 
the  sanple  felt  strongly  thit  educational  opixvrtiinitics  should  be 
made  available.  Moreover,  most  of  the  saii^ilc  .saw  such  training  as 
beneficial  to  the  Army  for  variety  of  reasons,  with  the  model  respKmse 
being  that  such  training  increased  an  officer's  value  to  the  Army. 
Ifowever,  when  the  .sample  \<as  asked  to  identify  tlie  facet  of  training 
or  education  least  u.seful  in  performing  primary  .specialties,  on-the- 
job  training  was  viewed  as  more  important  than  civilian  education. 

The  response  pattern  heie  was  curiously  polar  with  Lieutenants  and 
Colonels  most  likely  to  view  on-the-job  training  as  more  important 
while  Captains  and  Majors  tended  to  favor  civilian  education.  Thus, 
rank  affects  perception  of  the  adequacy  of  and  role  of  civilian 
education  in  the  Army. 

The  factor  dealing  with  the  type  of  training  and  the  availa- 
bility of  such  training  for  primary  .specialties  was  easier  to  evaluate. 
By  a 2 to  1 ratio  Army  officers  felt  that  normal  training  was  adequate, 
and  by  a 3 to  1 ratio  tlioy  felt  training  was  avail.able.  Thus,  training 
seems  to  be  adequate.  However,  rank  in  the  Amy  is  the  major  deter- 
minant of  the  adequacy  of  training.  The  lower  the  rank  the  higher  the 
proportion  who  felt  that  training  in  primary  specialties  was  both 
inadequate  and  unavailable.  Thus,  tho.se  more  familiar  with  the 
system  (higher  rank)  were  more  plea.sed  with  it. 

Tlie  factor  concerned  with  the  adcciuacy  of  training  and  education 
in  alternate  specialties  revealed  that  the  perceived  mix  of  Army 
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training  to  civilian  education  was  .-ihoiitQ’^  tn  In  regard  to  the 
utility  of  civilian  education  for  alternate  specialties,  a polar 
response  pattein  was  again  noted--I,ieutcnaiits  and  llolonels  nioi'e  likely 
to  perceive  on-the-job  training  as  most  useful  while  Captains  and 
Majors  felt  civilian  education  to  be  more  useful.  'Hius,  those  beginning 
careers  and  .hose  closest  to  ending  tlieii  carc-ers  were  most  likely  to 
value  on-the-job  training  while  mid-career  ofi'icers  (wiiile  valuing 
on-the-job  training)  were  more  disposed  toward  civilian  education. 

The  response  pattern  to  what  should  be  provided  for  alternate  specialty 
training  follows  the  pattern  noted  above  for  what  is  most  useful. 

In  short,  as  was  the  case  with  the  prinuny  specialty  factors,  rank 
affects  perceptions  not  only  of  what  is  useful  but  what  should  be 
provided.  Mid-career  officers  are  most  likely  to  ]-)orceive  civilian 
education  as  inportant  for  their  careers. 


FACTOR  ANAI.YSES  FOR  HACIl  liANK  LITVEI. 


The  final  analysis  which  was  comhicted  was  to  factor  analyze 
subsets  of  the  items  of  the  questionnaire,  ’lliis  analysis  tested  the 
three  hypotheses  that  education  and  traininj’  were  adequate  for  Captains 
and  below,  Majors,  and  Lieutenant  Colonels  and  above.  The  Amy  team 
picked  the  subset  of  items  which  they  felt  were  potentially  relevant 
survey  items  appropriate  to  the  testing  of  the  hypotheses  for  each 
rank  level.  The  following  items  were  selected  for  each  rank: 

1.  Captains  and  below--Items  15,  17,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  38, 
44,  50,  59,  60,  63,  73 

2.  Majors-Items  12,  13,  14,  17,  18,  19,  20,  27,  32,  33,  47, 

50,  59,  62,  68,  70,  76,  81,  69,  85,  88,  89,  91,  92,  95,  96 

3.  Lieutenant  Colonels  and  above--Items  16,  17,  18,  32,  34,  50, 
59,  70,  81,  88,  91,  92,  93. 

Each  of  these  subsets  of  items  were  then  factor  analyzed  using  a 
principal  components  extraction  with  a varinuix  rotation.  In  general, 
a cut-off  point  of  .4  on  the  loading  was  used  to  interpret  the  factor 
structure. 

Table  3 contains  the  structures  for  the  two  factors  v4iich  were 
extracted  for  Captains  and  below.  Tlie  first  factor  relates  to  training 
for  primary  specialty  and  is  similar  to  the  primary  factor  extracted 
in  the  factor  analysis  of  all  officers.  Generally,  it  shows  that 

Captains  and  below  feel  that  basic  training  and  on-the-job  experience 

1 

was  the  most  useful  primaryl  specialty  training.  Further,  they  felt 
the  most  in^rtant  primary  specialty  training  wliich  should  be  offered 
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TABI.n  3 


A VARIMAX  ORn-KXI’U  FACTOR  SOLUTION  TO  ADnQUAQ’  OF  ARflY 
TRAINING  5 EDUCJkTION  OF  OITILliRS:  LT,  TO  CPT. 


Questions 

FACTOR  I 
(PRIMARY) 

l-ACTOR  II 
(AVAILABILITY) 

27 

f.70] 

-.09 

28 

-.01 

1.74] 

29 

-.08 

1.74] 

30 

[.72] 

.06 

32 

.08 

[.51] 

33 

[.74] 

-.11 

is  residential  military  and  on-the-job  training  and  felt  that  the 
most  inportant  method  of  qualification  for  the  primary  specialty 
was  on-the-job  training.  Thus,  Factor  I measures  the  underlying 
dimension  of  education  for  the  primary  specialty. 

The  second  factor  extracted  for  Captains  .and  below  is  similar 
to  the  factor  labeled  iining"  in  the  general  factor  analysis  and 
measures  the  availability  of  training  for  primary  specialties  and 
the  perceived  adequacy  of  such  training,  f-tost  officers  felt  that 
adequate  training  was  available  but  sizeable  minorities  of  first  and 
second  lieutenants  did  not  feel  this  way.  The  lowr  ranked  officers 
split  on  their  opinions  of  primary  specialty  training- -they  either 
felt  it  was  too  general  or  they  felt  it  was  broadly  based  and  thorough. 
They  generally  felt  there  was  no  gap  in  training  but  most  of  those 
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who  did  see  a gap  saw  it  as  occurring  in  the  basic  training  for 
primary  specialty. 

In  short,  the  factor  analysis  of  questionnaire  items  chosen  for 
Captains  and  below  reveals  that  these  persons  liave  concerns  in  the 
same  general  areas  of  the  whole  officer  corps,  as  well  as  ones  more 
specific  to  their  level. 

Table  4 contains  the  factor  analysis  for  the  ^^ajors.  The 
first  factor  is  identical  to  the  utility  factor  extracted  for  all 
officers, and  concerns  the  utility  of  training  and  education  for 
alternate  specialties.  In  general,  it  shows  that  the  Majors  felt 
on-the-job  experience  and  civilian  education  were  the  most  useful 
education  they  did  receive  for  their  alternate  specialty  training. 

And  they  felt  that  military  resident  instruction  and,  to  a lesser 
degree,  civilian  graduate  education  should  be  provided  in  support 
of  their  alternate  specialty.  Finally r nior.t  ffajore  felt-thut~at 
least  one^fourth  ■of-the-  officor-corps-'W'ith-tlw-ir  ‘eltewtate  opceiolty 
should  havo  -graduate  degrees.  AS  StT^tEtP, 

The  second  factor  extracted  was  one  which  specifically  measured 
the  role  of  CGSC  in  a military  officer's  career.  The  vast  majority 
of  majors  felt  the  role  of  CGSC  was  to  broaden  the  officer's  outlook 
in  preparation  for  positions  of  increased  re.sponsibility.  Most 
Majors  also  thought  that  some  type  of  level  4 training,  whether 
resident  or  not,  was  needed  and  they  felt  tJiat  such  training  would 
increase  their  value  to  the  Array.  Interestingly,  most  Majors  were 
evenly  split  on  whether  selection  for  attendance  at  CGSC  was  more 
inportant  than  actual  attendance. 
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TABLH  4 


A VARIMAX  ORTliOGNAL  FACTOR  SOLUTION  TO  ADLQUACY  OF  ARMY 
TRAINING  § EDUCATION  OI’  MA.IORS 


Questions 

FACH'OR  I 
(UTILITY) 

FACIDR  II 
(CGSC) 

FACTOR  HI 
(PRIMARY) 

12 

.09 

1-.421 

.16 

13 

-.06 

I .56] 

.03 

19 

-.34 

.29 

[-.48] 

20 

.27 

-.21 

[..62] 

so 

-.06 

[ .73] 

.04 

62 

-.01 

.01 

[-.57] 

69 

.11 

.06 

[ .65) 

81 

.02 

[-50] 

.17 

88 

I .55] 

-.04 

.02 

89 

I .41] 

-.04 

.00 

91 

( .76] 

.02 

.00 

92 

[-.67] 

-.04 

.09 

95 

[-.73] 

-.02 

.05 

96 

[ .73] 

-.01 

-.29 
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The  third  factor,  labeled  "primary"  in  Table  4 is  sLTiilar  to  the 
factor  called  primary  in  the  factor  analysis  of  all  officers’  responses. 


■S 

1 

I 


It  taps  the  feelings  of  the  Majors  about  civilian  education.  Over 
701  of  the  Majors  feel  the  Army  should  provide  them  with  the  opportunity 
for  graduate  education.  They  further  feel  this  education  should  be 
directed  toward  acquiring  specific  skills  rather  than  academic  creden- 
tials. Ibwever,  they  are  divided  on  whether  the  acquisition  of  such 
skills  benefits  the  Army  more  than  education  which  just  broadens  the 
officer. 

In  summary,  the  factor  analyses  show  tliat  the  Majors  have  many 
of  the  same  concerns  as  the  officer  corps  in  general  as  measured  by 
the  correspondence  of  two  of  the  factors.  Tlie  other  factor,  CGSC,  is 
one  more  specific  to  the  careers  of  field  grade  officers. 

The  theme  of  career  concerns  is  carried  through  in  the  analysis 
of  the  responses  of  Lieutenant  Colonels  and  above  in  Table  5.  The 
"CGSC"  factor  shows  that  these  officers  feel  that  CGSC  would  greatly 
enhance  their  value  to  the  Army  although  they  are  split  on  whether 
selection  for  attendance  at  CGSC  is  more  inportant  than  actual  atten- 
dance. 

The  utility  of  their  primary  specialty  training  to  a potential 

civilian  career  seems  to  be  of  some  concern  to  these  officers,  many 
of  whom  are  nearing  retirement.  Most  field  grade  officers  feel  that 
the  training  will  be  relevant  to  a civilian  job  although  over  a third 
do  not  sec  it  as  being  applicable.  Also  associated  with  this  factor 
is  the  question  of  where  they  feel  a gap  in  i)rimary  specialty  training 
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TABLE  S 


A VARIMAX  ORTI»GN/\L  FACTOR  SOLUTION  TO  ADr,QUACY  OF  ARMY 
TRAINING  5 EDUCATION  OF  LIEUTENANT  COLONIILS  5 COLONELS 


Questions 

FACTOR  I 
(UTILITY) 

FACTOR  IT 
(CGSC) 

FACTOR  III 
(FRE-RETIRmENT) 

32 

-.05 

-.14 

[ .50] 

34 

.14 

.04 

[ .61] 

50 

.05 

[ .77] 

.09 

81 

-.08 

I-.66I 

-.17 

88 

[-.68] 

-.02 

.14 

91 

[-.79] 

02 

.13 

92 

[ .71] 

.04 

.05 

93 

[ .47] 

.05 

.34 

occurs.  Of  those  two-thirds  who  feel  there  Is  a gap,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  most  feel  it  is  at  the  expert  knowledge  level.  This 
question,  too,  may  be  tapping  some  uneasiness  about  the  state  of  their 
knowledge  when  they  retire. 

The  final  factor- -actually  the  first  extracted- -is  the  "utility*' 
factor  which  measures  the  utility  of  training  and  education  for  alter- 
nate specialties.  Field  grade  officers  felt  on-the-job  experience  was 
the  most  useful  alternate  specialty  training  received  and  that  residen- 
tial military  training,  on-the-job  experience  and  civilian  graduate 
education  should  be  the  most  useful  training  provided.  The  least 
useful  training  which  could  be  provided  they  felt  was  non-residential 
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military  tra’ning.  Finally,  most  Ucuteiiai't  (loionols  and  Colonels 
felt  that  their  alternate  specialty  train  Tug  wouid  l)e  of  use  in  a 
civilian  career. 

In  summary,  this  analysis  demonstrates  two  themes- -communal ity 
of  areas  of  concern  in  some  areas  as  noted  in  the  overlap  between  the 
factor  analysis  of  all  officers'  responses  and  the  analysis  of  the 
specific  ranks.  Tlie  second  more  predominant  theme  is  one  of  specificity. 
Tlie  officers  seem  to  have  concerns  in  the  areas  most  relevant  to  them-- 
primary  specialty  training  for  tlie  Captains  and  below,  alternate  specialty 
and  CGSC  concerns  for  the  htijors  and  CCSC  and  pre-retireiaent  concerns 
for  the  Lieutenant  Colonels  and  above. 
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APPENDIX 


STUDY  METHODOLOGY 
Sampling 

The  sajiple  of  commissioned  officers  was  chosen  by  a pure  random 
probability  sanpling  procedure.  A listing  of  the  total  universe  of 
officers  was  obtained  and  computer  generated  random  numbers  were  used 
to  select  the  sample.  Of  the  original  saj^ile  size  of  14,536  conmissioned 
officers  (approximately  a 22  percent  sample  of  the  total  officer  corps), 
7,787  returned  the  questionnaire  for  a completion  rate  of  54  percent. 
Further  description  of  the  sanple  can  be  found  in  Chapter  1 of  the 
report. 

Development  of  the  Questionnaire 

The  University  of  Houston  researchers  met  with  the  United  States 
Army  project  team  to  develop  ideas  and  hypotheses.  The  Army  then 
developed  the  questions  which  were  revised  by  the  University  of 
Houston  team  for  clarity  and  technical  Correctness.  A pre-test  ques- 
tionnaire was  developed  in  this  way.  All  items  in  the  questionnaire 
were  of  the  multiple -choice  closed  ended  vtype. 

The  questionnaire  was  then  pre-tested  on  small  sanple  of  officers 
at  each  rank  level.  The  officers  were  told  that  we  were  interested 
in  any  comments  they  might  have  on  the  questionnaire  (wording  of 
questions,  expressions  of  clarity,  etc.)  and  that  they  should  make 
such  comments  on  the  questionnaire.  These  officers  were  also  inter- 
viewed as  they  conpleted  the  questionnaire  to  assure  that  all  their 
comnents  were  solicited  and  understood. 


Subsequent  to  the  pre-test,  changes  in  wording  was  made  on  some 
questions  and  other  questions  were  dropped.  The  final  questionnaire 
consisted  of  96  items. 

Collection  of  the  Data 

The  questions  were  printed  and  put  into  a booklet  which  was 
mailed  to  the  saiiple  of  officers.  Officers  were  given  approximately 
15  working  days  to  conplete  and  return  the  questionnaire.  All  ques- 
tionnaires, of  course,  were  completed  anonymously  so  that  all  respon- 
dents could  be  assured  that  they  would  not  In;  able  to  be  identified. 

Analysis  of  the  Data 

Data  \\fere  collected  on  mark-sense  sheets  and  directly  read  into 
the  computer.  Two  general  modes  of  analyzing  these  data  were  used 
in  this  report: 

1.  Analysis  of  marginals- -Analysis  of  the  responses  made  by 
officers  at  different  rank  levels.  Questions  which  seemed 
particularly  interesting  or  discriminating  were  analyzed 
and  presented  in  Chapter  II. 

2.  Factor  analysis --Factor  analysis  was  conducted  on  a series 
of  items  which  the  Army  team  felt  would  be  most  relevant  to 
testing  the  three  hypotheses.  Then  three  separate  analyses 
were  conducted  on  the  three  subsets  of  these  items  for  the 
three  rank  levels  of  Captain  and  below,  Major,  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  and  above.  The  results  of  these  factor  analyses 

are  presented  in  Chapter  III. 


# * 
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A few  technical  comnents  on  the  factor  analyses  is  in  order. 
Before  any  factor  analysis  was  condturted,  all  relevant  items  were 
recorded  so  that  they  were  in  scalar  form.  For  instance,  a question 
might  list  a variety  of  educational  opportunities  which  varied  from 
purely  civilian  to  purely  military  based.  In  such  cases  we  recoded 
the  responses  so  that  the  code  numbers  reflected  such  an  underlying 
dimension.  In  this  way,  we  were  able  to  satisfy  the  scalar  or  interval 
scale  requirement  of  the  correlation  coefficient  which  is  the  base 
statistic  used  in  factor  analysis. 

The  principal  conponents  extraction  method  was  used  whereby 
unity  was  inserted  in  the  diagonal  as  an  estimate  of  the  comnunality. 
All  rotations  were  Varimax  and  a cut-off  point  of  .40  was  used  for  the 
loadings  to  determine  which  items  defined  the  tl'.ree  factors. 


PART  II.  WARRANT  OFFICERS 


INTRODUCTION 

This  report  deals  with  the  education  and  training  related  experiences  and 
attitudes  of  a sanple  of  U.S.  Army  Warrant  Officers. 

The  discussion  presented  here  will  focus  upon  differences  and  similarities 
between  Warrant  Officers  in  the  Aviation  as  opposed  to  Non-Aviation  MOS  catego- 
ries. 

caamt 

Jart^ I of  the  report  will  deal  with  the  characteristics  of  the  san^jle  pop- 
ulation. 

empTE^ 

fiajPt^II  will  provide  an  analysis  of  both  how  Warrant  Officers  i)erceive  and 
assess  various  conqxinents  of  their  military  career  as  well  as  contrasts  between 
those  in  the  Aviation  and  Non-Aviation  fields.  ' 

The  data  to  be  discussed  are  based  upon  responses  to  a paper  and  pencil 
questionnaire  distributed  among  a representative  sample  of  Warrant  Officers. 

CoLUAtAjs  aaat  /co 

VE^CENT  OP 
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-ftirt  1;  Hie  Warnitit  Ol  t in'i-  S.uiij)lc 

riftocn  hujidreci  and  forty  three  (I54.S)  Watraiit  Officers  represent  the 
sample  upon  wliich  this  analysis  is  based. 

llie  distribution  of  respondenis  based  upoii  pay  j^rades  is  as  follows: 


w.o. 

1 

is;, 

c.w. 

40% 

C.K. 

.5 

.51% 

C.W. 

4 

14% 

“ri(Hi%T 

At  the  time  in  which  respondents  participated  in  tliis  survey  the  majority 
(661)  were  stationed  in  the  Continental  United  .States  (CONU.S).  Twenty  on’  per 
cent  (211)  were  stationed  in  the  European  ai'ea  including  the  Middle  East.  Seven 
per  cent  (7%)  in  Hawaii,  Alaska,  hicrto  Rico  or  the  Canal  Zone;  with  the  remain- 
der (6‘o)  in  <reine-othor  area  of  the  Pacific  rcvjonatis  /A.'  077/^^^ 

Of  the  total  saiiple  thirty  five  per  cent  (7)5")  hold  an  MOS  identified  as 
placing  them  in  the  Aviator  category  with  sixty  five  per  cent  (65%)  being  in 
the  Non -Aviator  grouping. 

With  regard  to  Control  Branch  the  following  distribution  is  obtained: 


y\viation 

.55% 

Ordinance 

14% 

Quartermaster 

//^ 

Militaiy  Intelligence 

Adjutant  Ceneral 

Military  Police 

7% 

Signal 

-M  S 

Air  Defense  Art  illary 
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Engineer 

Armor 


! ' 

I 


a.3  fo 


Field  Artillery 
Transportation 


The  Major  Command  (MACOM)  distribution  is  as  follows: 


FORSOOM 


USAREUR 


TRADOC 


U.S.FK/8th  Army,  Korea 
Support  Co:nmand,  Hawaii 
Coiranuni cations  Coimand 


Health  Services  Comnand 


U.S.  Amy,  Japan 

Military  District,  Washington 

All  Other 


llU  U } 


Six  out  of  every  ten  (611)  of  the  Warrant  Officer  respondents  are  assigned 
to  a combat  related  unit: 


22%  Combat 

21%  Combat  Support 

18%  Coniiat  Service  Support 

EleTOn  per  cent  (11%)  are  involved  with  training  units;  seven  per  cent 

(7%)  GarrisBj^Installation  Staff;  six  per  cent  (6“)  are  corps  of  higher  level 
staff;  with  the  remainder  (15%)  assigned  to  other  units. 

A little  less  than  two  thirds  (61%)  report  a level  of  military  education 


completed  which  falls  below  the 


isifais  ■■ 
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19%:  Warrant  Officpr  Mvancod  Courses  (or 

old  Ininodio^r  Course ) . 

14%:  Warrant  Officer  Senior  Course  (or  old 

Advanced  Course). 

3%:  WOSC  Corresponding  .Studies  student  or 

graduate. 

3%:  WOAC  Corrc.sponding  .Studies  student. 

OUi.'f 

Few  (6%)  of  all  respondents  have  eamed^a  tiigh  school  diploma  or 


equivalent. 

Forty- tiw««  per  cent  (-4541)  have  earned  .some  college  credit  although 
they  might  not  have  attained  an  associate  or  baccalaureate  degree. 

dA/it  2/ 

Thirty-twd*  per  cent  (3i%)  hold  an  A-ssociate  Degree  while  seventeen  per 
cent  (17%)  have  acquired  the  baccalaureate  degree.  Relatively  few,  (-24),  hold 
more  advanced  academic  degrees. 

Tlie  great  majority  of  Warrant  Officers  are  nuirried  males  (91%) . Almost 
nine  per  cent  (9%)  are  single  and  once  married  males  - with  females  representing 
less  than  one  per  cent  of  this  Warrant  Office  .s;imple. 

Nine  out  of  ten  Warrant  Officer  respondents  are  white;  six  per  cent  (6%) 
are  Black;  two  per  cent  Mexican-Americans,  Puerto  Rican  or  of  other  hispanic 
background;  the  remaining  two  per  cent  identify  themselves  as  Asian-Americans 
or  "other”. 

The  majority  of  the  respondents  are  (I.S.  Anny  Reserves  with  a little 

less  than  a third  (311)  in  the  regular  aimy. 

Six  out  of  ten  received  their  warrant  througit  direct  appointment;  thirty 
six  per  cent  (36%)  through  Warrant  Officer  Gindidate  School;  the  remaining 
four  per  cent  (4%)  through  some  other  accrediting  route. 

In  response  to  the  question:  "Do  you  plan  to  ituike  tiie  Army  a career?  (more 
than  20  years  of  service)  we  find  the  following: 
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29%'.  Yes,  but  undecided  as  to  when  retirement 
will  occur. 

281;  Yes,  plan  to  retire  after  conpleting  twenty 
six  or  more  years  of  service. 


191:  Yes,  plan  to  retire  at  20  years  of  service. 

175:  Yes,  plan  to  retire  after  more  than  20,  but 

less  tlian  26  years  of  service. 

55:  Have  not  as  yet  made  a career  decision. 

No,  do  not  plan  on  making  the  Army  a career. 


II:  Aviation  and  Non-Aviation  Warrant  Officers 

In  terms  of  civilian  educational  background  little  difference  is  found 
between  these  tsw  groiyo  of^Warrant  Officers.  Ihe  same  proportion  in  both 
groups  have  earned  the  baccalaureate  degree  (195)  and  about  three  fourths  of 
both  groins  report  either  "some  college"  or  having  been  awarded  an  Associate 
Degree. 

The  only  significant  difference  in  military  educational  level  is  found  in 
ccmpletion  of  the  Warrant  Officer  Advanced  Course  (or  old  Intermediate  Course). 
While  more  than  a fourth  (275)  in  the  Aviation  group  report  conpletion  of  this 
level  such  is  the  case  for  only  fifteen  per  cent  (155)  of  the  non-aviation  group 
The  majority  in  both  groups  select  the  "other"  catogoiy  vdien  responding  to  the 
question  of  highest  military  educational  level  achieved. 

Little  variation  is  found  in  terms  of  military  component  with  the  majority 
in  both  groups  being  in  the  U.S.  Army  Reserves  (715  for  non-aviation  and  655 
for  aviation). 

Those  in  the  Aviation  group  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  report  that  either 
they  do  not  plan  on  making  the  Array  a career  or  that  they  are  uncertain  of  their 
futinre  plans.  Combining  those  who  say  that  they  do  plan  on  making  the  Army  a 
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career  but  are  undecided  as  to  when  they  will  retire;-  those  who  have  not  made 
a decision;  and  those  vdio  do  not  plan  on  making  the  Army  a career  we  obtain  the 
following  differences; 

Aviation  431 

Non-Aviation  -444-  32 

A major  contrast  between  the  two  groups  is  found  in  an  examination  of  rank 
expectations.  More  thcai  eight  out  of  ten  (851 j of  the  Aviation  group  expect  to 
achieve  the  CW4  rank.  Such  is  the  case  for  only  two  thirds  (66t)  of  the  Non- 

Aunosr 

Aviation  grotq).  ^/Wice  as  many  of  the  Non-Aviation  groiip^ expect  to  achieve 
the  CW3  level  as  conpared  to  thirteen  per  cent  (13%)  of  the  Aviation  group. 

Warrant  Officers  in  the  aviation  group  tend  to  place  more  enphasis  ipon 
'*I.ay- raise”  as  the  primary  benefit,  of  Warrant  Officers  promotion  than  do  Non- 
Aviation  Warrant  Officers.  (531)  vs.  4&t>.  F-or  both  groups  "increase  in  re- 
sponsibility"  receives  the  endorsement  o^  twenty  per  cent  (201)  of  the  respon- 
dents^ 4 48/  aseeSvr; 

Non-Aviation  respondents  are  somewhat  more  inclined  to  identify  "increase 
in  prestige"  (20t  vs.  154)  and  "other"  (12»  vs.  95)  as  the  prime  benefits  of 

I 

promotion.  | 

Both  groups  of  Warrant  Officers  agree  that  "competence  in  F^DS  (principal 

j 

duty)"  and  "conpetence  in  principal  and  additional  duties"  should  be  the  primary 
factors  in  promotion  considerations. 

Differences  do  exist  in  the  enphasis  placed  upon  each  of  these  factors: 
Aviation  respondents  endorse  the  "competence  in  principal  and  additional  duties" 
(471  to  33t)  while  Iton -Aviation  respondents  select  the  "competence  in  IWOS"  cri- 
teria (49t  to  371). 

Some  fifteew-por  cent  botlt  groups  view  "potentiol"  and  .'■'Vrogavity-" 

■as  the  moK>  flaliewt  prowetiew  veriablea.  A 

A*lt>  SAfAU 
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About  half  (531)  of  all  respondents  point  out  that  they  have  never  been 
selected  for  promotion  from  the  secondary  zone,  forty  i/ne  per  cent  (41?,)  have 
never  been  considered  for  promotion  by  a centralized  section  board.  Five  per- 
cent (5t)  have  been  selected  once  and  one  per  cetit  iW)  have  been  selected 
twice. 

Those  in  aviation  show  a higher  rate  of  lu  vi  r being  selected^ f62?i  to  49?i) 

^cuaBN  .ra. 

and  a lower  rate  for  never  having  been  considered  for  promotiont/(34'^  to 
the  Non-Aviation  respondents. 

Non-Aviation  respondents,  more  so  than  Aviation  respondents  (58%  to  45%), 
agree  f'at  "secondary  zone  promotions  recognize  outstanding  performance  and 
potential".  The  aviation  group  is  twice  as  likely  to  express  the  position 
that  "secondary  zone  promotions  liave  an  adverse  ellect"  fiW  to  11%). 

TVo  thirds  of  both  groups  believe  that  on  the  job  training/experience 
and  civilian  education  are  the  types  of  training  which  carry  the  most  weight 
with  promotion/selfcction  boards.  'Hie  Non-Aviation  Warr.mt  Officers  place  a 
somewhat  greater  importance  upon  resident  military  courses  (251)  thim  do 
aviation  respondents  (17%). 

Clearly  the  aviation  group  is  less  knowledgeable  about  DA  Pamphlet  600-11 
than  is  the  ca.se  among  Non-.Aviation  W.O's. 

Sixty  two  per  cent  (62%)  of  the  non-aviation  resj)ondcnts  state  that  they 
have  read  the  pan^hlet  and  understand  ihe  system  a.s  compared  to  fifty  per  cent 
.^50t)  of  the  aviation  respondents.  Respondents  in  the  Non-Aviation  group  are 
also  more  likely  to  report  that  although  they  have  read  DA  Pamphlet  600-11 
they  do  not  understand  the  system  (18%  to  12%):  and  that  they  have  not  read  the 
pai;phlet  and  do  not  understand  the  systdm  (17%  to 

In  response  to  the  question: 
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"DA  Pamphlet  600-11  outlines  noimil  career  progression 
from  entiy  on  active  duty  as  a Warrant  Officer  until 
retirement.  Miat  do  you  think  of  the  outlined  career 
program?"'  We  obtain  the  following  ilist  rihut  ion  of 
responses . 


I am  not  fiuniliar  with  the  MOS 
career  patterns  shown  in  DA  PAM 
600-11. 

I believe  the  stated  career  pattern 
for  mv  MOS  is  adequate  and  provide.s 
sufficient  goals  that  are  challenging 
as  well  as  obtainable. 

I believe  my  career  pattern  is  too 
limited  and  docs  not  provide  suffi- 
cient challenge  in  obtaining  desired 
goals. 

I believe  they  have  little  basis  in 
reality,  and  that  few  Warrants  will 
be  able  to  obtain  stated  goals. 

I believe  there  is  no  career  pattern 
for  my  MOS. 


Avial ion 

Non-Aviation 

All 

-liy- 

■■(10 

m 

15 

It 

27 

33 

31 

30 

/3 

18 

2/ 

17 

23 

•30* 

r 

/4> 

/3 

-B* 

1 /./Ml  t 

^“1  UIFT*  7 

grouj).s  i .s 

in  response  111  wliere  members 

as  likely 

to  as 

Non-Aviation 

pattern  i; 

< too  limited  and 

does  not 

provide  sufficient  challenge  in  obtaining  desired  goals." 

The  only  other  impressive  difference  is  foimd  in  the  fact  that  Non-Aviation 
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W.O's  feel  more  strongly  than  Aviation  W.O’:;  that  tliere  is  no  career  pattern 

pyc 

for  their  MOS  (-1:^  to  . 

Non-Aviation  respondents  da  set  a^higher  ediicarionnl  level  for  appoint- 

oue  . . 

ment  to  Warrant  than  do  Aviation  W.O's.  Over  two  thifd&^of  the  Non-Aviation 
group  would  require  a minimum  of  some  college^  with  tlie  remainder  (42?)  stating 
that  a high  school  diploma  or  equivalent  ivould  be  sufficient.  On  the  other 
liond  more  than  half  of  the  Aviation  W.O's  set  a liigh  school  diploma  as 

the  minimum  base  - with  the  remainder  (47?.)  oitpica. a formal  educational 
background  beyond  the  high  school  diploma. 

IVhile  Aviation  W.O. 's  do,  as  noted  earlier,  liold  liighcr  rank  expectations 
than  Non-Aviation  W.O. 's,  there  is  some  evidence  that  tliis  group  is  less 
knowledgeable  about  the  worKings  of  the  system  and  perhaps  less  certain  as  to 
their  competency. 

For  example  Aviation  W.O.'s  are  twice  as  likely  as  Non-Aviation  W.O.'s 
to  take  the  position  that  they  wore  ei titer  somewliat  or  not  aware  of  expected 
duty  requirements  prior  to  appointment  as  a Warratit  Officer  (4t4»  to  iiir) . 

Further,  Aviation  W.O.'s,  more  so  than  their  Non-Aviation  counterparts 
hold  the  view  they  they  were  either  somewhat  or  not  fully  prepared  to  assume 
the  duties  required  at  the  time  of  apipointment  (31 » to  I8'i). 

For  the  most  part  the,  Non-Aviation  W.O.'s  hold  a nrare  positive  view  as 
to  both  awareness  of  expected  duties  and  com[)etency  to  jx'rform  such  duties  at 
the  time  of  appointment  to  Warrant. 

Two  thirds  of  the  W.O.'s  believe  that  their  ciurc-nt  duty  assignment  matches 
either  their  primary  NDS  Ti'aining  (301.)  or  their  luevious  cxpeiencc  and  NK)S 
Training  (36°5).  Only  seven  per  cent  believe  that  rheitf  is  no  fit  between  cur- 
rent assignment  atid  previous  experience  on  MOS  I'raining. 

Two  differences  of  limited  magni  tude  exist:  l-i  rst . Non-Aviation  respondents. 
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more  so  than  Aviation  W.O. 's  rate  the  fit  bclwccn  previous  experience/MOS 

3?% 

Training  and  current  duty  position  as  being  appropriate  to  29%).  Con- 
versely, Aviation  W.O.'s,  more  so  than  Non-Aviation  W.O. 's,  see  a positive 
relationship  between  additional  MOS  Training  and  current  duty  position  (13%  to 


The  majority  of  all  W.O.'s  believe  that  for  the  effective  utilization  of 
a Warrant  Officer:  "Most  assignments  should  be  in  the  primary  MOS  some  in 

additional  MOS's"  (51%)  or  "Al’  assignments  in  one  W)S  only;  either  primary 

26 

or  additional  MOS"  (i4^r). 

The  only  substantial  difference  between  tin?  two  groups  is  that  Non- 

Aviations  W.O.'s  are  much  more  likely  than  Aviation  W.O.'s  to  .select  the 

'U>% 

"All  assignments  in  one  MOS"  either  primary  or  additional  MOS  to  17%). 
Aviation  respondents  also  tend  to  place  more  empliasis  upon  a variation  of  as- 
signments between  primary  MOS  and  additional  MOS's  with  occasional  assignments 
outside  the  MOS  (19%  to  13%). 

While  the  vast  majority  of  all  respondents  express  satisfaction  with  their 
primary  MOS  designation  a small  number  do  indicate  dissatisfaction.  The  less 
satisfied  are  the  Aviator  group  where  oighteew  per  cent  (■*»%•),  compared  to 
eight  per  cent  (8%)  of  the  Non-Aviation  group,  say  that  they  are  difsatisfied 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  primar>'^  MOS  was  yolinitarily  chosen  or  in^wsed. 

Aviation  W.O.'s  are  also  more  inclined  to  report  that  the  primary  MOS  does 
not  match  previous  training,  exiiericnce,  or  desire  (12%  to  4%).  Still,  the 
majority  of  both  groups  (91%)  do  feel  that  there  is  an  acceptable  match  between 
previous  training/education/desirc  and  primary  MOS.  i 

'fhree  types  of  training/cducation  processes  arc  most  of^en  cited  as  having 
been  most  useful  in  .support  of  the  primary  MOS.  1 

On  the  .Job  Training  and  l;x]K‘rience  49%  \ 

Prc-Ap[TOintment  Training  18%  1 


jden^^'unctional  Training  Courses 
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Only  two  per  cent  cif'  all  W.O.'s  respond  tliat  "iN'ONli"  of  the  training/ 
education  alternatives  were  of  any  value,  'lliere  ai>‘  three  t rain irig/educat ion 
modes  wiiich  generate  differences  of  opinion  between  the  two  groups  of  W.O.'s. 

1.  Resident  Functional  Training  Coiuses 

2.  On  the  Job  Training  jmd  Fxperience 

/umAL 

3.  entry  basic  courses 

The  first  endorsement  is  most  prevalent  among  Aviation  respondents 
(25i  to  11%).  In  the  second, the  greater  positive  response  comes  from  Won- 
Aviation  W.O.'s  (53%  to  4-1  %■) . In  tlie  thi  rd,  Aviation  W.O.'s  indicate  the 
stronger  support  (10%  to  3%) . 

A question  dealing  with  the  primary  benefit  of  Initial  Entr>7Basic  Courses 
produces  significant  differences  between  the  two  groups.  Almost  three  fourths 
(74%)  of  all  Non-As/iation  W.O.'s  indicate  that  they  did  not  participate  in  such 
courses  as  conpared  to  only  nineteen  |X'r  cent  (4+^)  of  Aviation  W.O.'s. 

For  those  Non-Aviation  respondents  who  did  attend  .such  courses  no  one 
particular  benefit  is  apparent.  For  tne  Aviation  re.spondents  the  response 
most  frequently  cited  was: 

"It  provided  the  technical  basis  only  for  performance 
of  my  PNKIS,  but  did  not  sufficiently  prepare  me  for  otiier 
duties  I had  to  perform"  (47%). 

Nineteen  per  cent  (19%)  felt  that  t-  ' course  di\i  ficlp  in  preparation  for 
general  responsibilities  required  by  the  I’MOS  including  assigned  additional 

% 

duties.  Eleven  per  cent  (11%)  believe  that  llio  coiu'se  ilid  prepare  them  suf- 

cuosrs 

ficiently  to  assume  all  duties  required  by  the  Mi\S.  Ihere  is  almost  a-oorfoct 
numerical  split^bctween  those  agreeing  th.it  ade<iu;ire  training  opportunities  are 
available  for  each  MOS  and  those  wlio  cither  di.sagree  or  arc  uncertain. 

Aviation  W.O.'s  ore  more  likely  to  an.swer  in  the  aliirmative  (-&M  to  43%'J 
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with  Non-Aviation  W.O. 's  assiimiim  a more  negative  posture  (36®  to  26®).  The 

(2Cre  2J^i) 

same  proportion  in  each  group^(2W^  say  they  are  liiicertain.  The  -iua  forms  of 
Training  which  are  perceived  to  be  most  imj^ortant  in  suf)port  of  the  primary 
MOS  are: 

Military  Resident  Instniction  47°s 

O.J.T.  and  Experience  31% 

specMUxet^  c /y'/i./zi// 

Those  considered  least  important  are: 

Civilian  Schooling  (Graduate)  33% 

Military  Non-Resident  Instruction  52% 

Specialized  Civilian  Training 

(Non- degree)  17% 

Civilian  Schooling  (undergraduate)  13% 

Non-Aviation  W.O.'s  tend  to  be  slightly  more  positive  about  civilian  special- 
ized training  (13%  to  7%)  and  Aviation  W.O.'s  more  enthusiastic  about  O.J.T. 
(35%  to  29%)  and  resident  military  instix'ction  (51%  to  45%). 

Differences  between  the  two  groups  tend  to  be  more  widespread  in  response 
to  a question  dealing  with  the  level  at  which  gaps  occur  in  schooling  for  the 
primary  MOS. 

Non-Aviation  W.O.'s  are  twice  as  likely  as  Aviation  W.O.'s  to  believe  that 
the  gaps  exist  at  more  than  one  level  (22%  to  11%);  and  at  the  baric  level  (19% 
to  '9%7.  Aviation  W.O.'s  on  the  other  hand  are  inclined  to  see  the  gap  at  the 
"Expert"  knowledge  level  (19%  to  9%). 

Forty  one  percent  (41%)  of  the  Aviation  group  as  compared  to  thirty  four 
per  cent  (34%)  of  the  Non-Aviation  group  report  tliat  they  are  unaware  of  any 
gap  in  currently  available  sdiooling.  The  overall  majority  of  all  respondents 
(64%)  do  feel  that  there  is  at  least  one  level  in  which  current  available 
schooling  does  not  provide  adequate  preparation  for  the  primary  MOS. 
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Far  more  Non-Aviation  than  Aviation  W.O. 's  indicate  tliat  they  have  not 
attended  a functional  training  course  in  supjxjrt  of  the  primary  MOS.  Of  those 
Non-Aviation  respondents  who  have  attended  flcss  thjui  half  of  the  sanple)  the 
great  majority  (771)  believe  the  course  increased  technical  expertise  in  the 
primary  MOS  vhile  the  remainder  (23t)  take  the  opposite  position 

Among  Aviation  W.O. 's  (about  30%  did  not  participate  in  a functional 
course)  almost  all  who  did  attend  (93%)  agree  that  the  course  did  help  to  in- 
crease technical  expertise.  No  matter  the  post  military  career' plans  of  the 
respondents  the  majority  (82%)  do  believe  that  ^K)S  Training  will  be  of  value  in 
a potential  civilian  career. 

Generally  Non-Aviation  W.O.'s  are  more  likely  th;ni  Aviation  W.O.'s  to  see 
a potential  beneficial  connection  between  primary  MOS  Training  and  a civilian 
career.  Almost  a fourth  (23%)  of  the  Non-Aviation  group  respond  in  the  affirma- 
tive and  indicate  that  they  plan  on  doing  the  same  type  of  work  once  they  leave 
active  duty.  A similar  respranse  is  made  by  only  thirteen  per  cent  (13%)  of  the 
Aviation  W.O.'s. 

More  Aviation  than  Non-Aviation  W.O.'s  (28%  to -3^4^  respond  that  they  plan 
on  doing  closely  related  work  in  civilian  life.  Aviation  W.O.'s  are  more  in- 
clined than  their  Non-Aviation  counterparts  to  say  cither  "Yes,  1 expect  it  to 
be  valuable,  although  I do  not  know  what  I will  be  doing"  (41%  to  35%)  or  "No, 

I do  not  expect  it  to  be  useful;  there  arc  no  similar  civilian  jobs"  (17%  to  8%). 

While  many  respondents  agree  that  all  Warrant  Officer  positions  do  not 
require  the  same  level  of  training  (74%)  this  view  is  most  strongly  held  by 
Warrants  in  Aviation  (84%  to  69%).  Non-Aviation  Warnints,  more  so  than  Avia- 
tion Warrants  feel  either  that  all  Warrants  should  have  "scmiewhat"  similar 
training  (16%  to  9%)  or  the  same  training  (11%  to  (>%). 
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Moving  from  preferred  training  inodes  to  assessments  of  currently  available 
primary  MOS  oriented  training  wc  find  that  O..1. 1 ./I'J^I'oriencc  (4^)  and  Resi* 
dent  Military  Courses  (37%)  arc  perceived  as  being  most  important.  Civilian 
education/civilian  industiy'  training  receives  the  endorsement  of  eleven  per 
cent  (11%)  of  all  Warrants. 

W.O.'s  in  Aviation  see  resident  military  courses  as  being  more  important 
than  do  Non-Aviation  respondents  (44%  to  33%);  while  Non-Aviation  W.O.'s  view 
civilian  education  training  as  more  important  (14%  to  7%). 

Graduate  level  civilian  education  is  considered  to  be  of  primary  value  for 
two  purposes: 

1.  Staying  competitive  when  considered  by 

promotion/selection  boards  53% 

2.  Preparing  for  a civilian  career  after 

leaving  active  duty  28t . 

Only  thirteen  per  cent  (13%)  see  such  education  .as  being  of  value  in  gaining 
knowledge  required  for  the  orimary  MOS,  and  five  per  cent  (5%)  see  no  value 
what  so  ever  to  such  advanced  academic  work. 

Aviation  W.O.'s,  more  so  than  Non-Aviation  Warrants,  select  the  civilian 
career  value  optibn  (331  to -3^)  and  Non-Aviation  tend  to  show  greater  endorse- 
ment of  the  primary  MOS  knowledge  benefit  (16%  to  7%).  'Ilie  differences  noted 
above  might  in  part  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  more  Aviation  W 0.  s have 
participated  in  a civilian  education  program  (since  appointment  as  a Warrant 

73r^ 

officer)  than  have  Non-Aviation  Warnmts  (84%  to -r^v) . 

No  differences  are  found  between  the  two  groujis  as  to  the  availability 
of  civilian  educational  opportunities.  A little  more  than  half  (52%)  feel 
that  the  opportunities  are  inadequate  while  the  remainder  (48%)  hold  an  op- 
posite view. 
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It  does  seem  clear  that  there  are  dil'l'erences  hetween  the  two  groins  in 
both  their  perceptions  of  the  availability  of  civilian  education  opfiortunities 
and  the  value  of  such  courses  for  primary  MOS  Trainin''.  Non-Aviation  W.O.'s 
feel  more  strongly  that  educational  opportunities  arc  available  and  important 
(46t  to  34t), while  Aviation  Warrants  believe  that  sucli  courses, while  being 
available,  are  of  limited  importance  for  professional  development  (48%  to 
35%). 

Among  those  who  have  participated  in  civilian  education  programs: 

40%:  Believe  that  the  courses  have  enhanced 

ability  to  perform  Warrant  officer  duties. 

35%:  Believe  such  courses  have  enhanced  promotion 

opportunities. 

20%:  See  no  ccrrelatiori  between  duties  and  courses. 

5%:  See  no  correlation  between  courses  and  promo- 

tion opportunities. 

The  one  major  difference  in  the  assessments  of  both  grou|)s  is  in  the  question 
of  benefits  to  the  performance  of  duties.  Non -Aviation  Warrants,  more  so  than 
Aviation  Warrants,  view  these  courses  as  having  enhanced  performance  of  duties 
(44%  to  33%) . 

The  two  responses  most  frequently  selected  as  to  what  constitutes  'WO.S 
qualification"  are; 

1.  The  ability  to  "do  the  job"  in  the  MOS,  whether 

formally  trained  or  not  68% 

2.  Succesful  conpletion  of 'designated  training 

courses  and  developmental  assignments  24% 

The  question  of  what  does  constitute  NDS  qualification  generates  perhaps  the 
most  significant  differences  of  opinion  found  in  this  study. 

By  almost  a three  to  one  margin  Aviation  Warremts  select  the  "successful 
conpletion  of  designated  training  courses  and  developmental  assignment  (42%  to 
15%).  Non-Aviation  Warrants  on  the  other  hand  show  a much  stronger  commitment 
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to  "ability  to  do  the  job  in  t!io  MOS,  vdictbcr  Coiiii;!  1 1 y trained  or  not  (76"6  to 
51%).  Clearly,  Aviation  \J.O.'s  prefer  a more  fonnal  .ind  systematic  training/ 
experience  check  off  system  while  .Non-Aviation  IV.O.'s  i)refcr  job  a-ssessment-s 
and  less  in  the  way  of  fonnal  cour.so  completion  leijiii  reintmts.  further  evidence 
of  the  qualification  dichotomy  lietween  the  mi  groups  arises  wiicn  a question 
is  asked  dealing  with  where  major  responsibility  rests  in  matters  of  Warrant 
officer  primary  MOS  qualification. 

Altliough  the  majority  in  both  groups  believe  the  responsibility  should 
he  with  the  Warrant  Officer,  Non -Aviation  W.O.'s  are  far  more  likely  to  take 
this  view  than  are  .Aviation  W.C.'s  (83%  to  51%).  Conversely,  Aviation  Warrants 
feel  much  more  strongly  that  resnonsibil ity  should  rest  ivith  the  Warrants 
MILPERCEN  career/management  assignment  officer  (3/%  to  -1  Hr') . 

Again ^■■ViO  r.oo  that  whilo  iVv-i-at ion  Warrants'  slnx*  n groate-r -proforonco  for  , 
.a  moro..«xtarnaHy  based  pj-^aceBS-,  the  No»>Avi.-ic  ion  IViii  nin^n  ox,»<oso-  n proforonoo'  ‘ 

^ , , , , fif/sLeAp//\j£r 

tor  u-more  int€>ma4-and  perhaps  fornvil  procu-.s. 

The  two  groups  differ  also,  hut  to  a lesser  degree,  in  estimates  of  how 
many  different  //A5  assignments  are  required  for  a Warrant  officr  to  become 
fully  qualified. 


Number  of  vAssignments 

Aviation  W.O.'s 

Non  Aviation  W.O.'s 

ro"' 

. . . 

One 

21 

12 

Two 

2” 

18 

Tlirec 

29 

31 

Four 

s 

11 

four  or  More 

/f 

28 

Warrants  liavc  or  expect 

to  become  qualified 

in  their  MOS  by  one  of  tiTO 
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methods:  On  the  job  experience  (no  Structured  Truininp)  59%  or  Itesident 
Training  in  military  courses  (27%).  Non-Aviat ioti  Wai rants  are  much  more  likely 
to  select  the  CUT  alternative  (65%  to  46%)  while  Aviation  Warrants  arc  about 
three  times  more  likely  to  choose  the  resident  training  in  military  courses 
alternative  (45%  to  18%). 

No  differences  exist  lietwcen  tlic  two  e,ioui)s  as  to  the  number  of  years 
after  conpletion  of  training  a Warrant  .should  work  in  .an  .^10S  a.ssignment  in 
order  to  become  fully  qualified.  Almost  two  thinls  in  both  groups  believe 
that  three  or  more  years  are  rc(|uired  (6.5%)  with  the  iem.')inder  of  both  groups 
(37%)  feeling  that  two  or  less  years  are  sufficieiu. 

Respon.ses  to  a question  dealing  with  the  estal.l  islmic'nt  of  MOS  qualifica- 
tion standards  provides  additional  Insight  as  to  hew  the  two  groups  view  for- 
malized as  opposed  to  less  foniulized  criteria  fm  ev.iluation. 

First,  It  should  be  noted  that  many  more  Aviation  Warrants 
than  Non-.Aviation  Vfarrants  report  that  their  NK)S  already  has  qual 
ification  standards  (491  to  15%). 

Secondly,  Non-Aviation  Warrants,  m^re  so  than  Aviation  Warrants 
prefer  flexible  standards  (31%  to  21"). 

Third,  TVice  as  many  Non-Aviation  Warra.its  are  opposed  to  the- 
establish-nent  of  fii-m  standards  since  thev  iK-lieve  that  MO.S  ((uaUfi- 

//%  9%, 

cation.s  are  subjective  (M4  to  7»). 

Fourtli,  Four  times  as  mny  Non-Aviat  ion  Warrants  say  no  to 


cion  stanaa 


fixed  quali'^icati 
identified  in  the  question  (20%  to  5%). 

Given  the  imposition  of  a system  of  finii  .'K'S  <iu.il  i fication  standards  most 
Warrants,  be  theylAviation  or  Non-Aviation,  bel it ve  that  information  gathered 
should  be  used  for  either  one  of  two  purposes: 
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1.  As  a diagnostic  tool  for  detennining 

assignment  and/or  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  Warrant  Officers  431 

2.  Used  officially  as  a matter  of  record  for 
consideration  by  promotion/selection  boards 

or  other  activities  35« 

Neither  are  differences  apparent  between  the  two  groups  when  asked  to 
assess  their  present  level  of  professional  development  in  the  primary  MOS. 

75%  Believe  they  are  well  prepared 

22%  Believe  they  are  somewhat  prepared 

uNPKeiiAiteh 

3%  Believe  they  a»e  either  somewhaty^or 

not  prepared  at  all 

There  is  also  a high  level  of  consensas  among  all  W.O. 's  that  resident  in- 
struction is  preferable  to  non-resident  instruction  in  providing  knowledge 
required  for  qioalification  in  the  primary  MOS  (75°).  Only  two  per  cent  view 
non-resident  instruction  as  most  effective.  IVclvc  per  cent  (12%)  feel  they 
are  both  effective  and  eleven  per  cent  (11%)  believe  neither  are  effective 
in  their  present  form. 

No  differences  of  any  significant  nature  are  found  in  the  number  of  hours 
per  week  the  two  cohorts  of  W.O. 's  feel  they  could  devote  to  independent  career- 
related  studies  (both  on  and  off  duty). 

45%:  Four  o^  fewer  hours  per  week 

•28fr?  Five  to  seven  hours  per  week 

Ten  hours  or  more  per  week 

Although  major  variations  do  exist  between  the  two  groups  of  Warrants  there 

is  overall  agreement  that  formal  military  functional  training  courses  (54%) 

, 3Z% 

and  on-site  training  through  civilian  contract  (A+W  are  the  chief  ways  in 

vdiich  Warrant  should  become  trained  in  newly  acquired  equipment  and/or  systems. 
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Non-Aviation  W.O.'s  show  a greater  preference  for  on-site  training  through 
civilian  contract  (391  to  19%)  while  Aviation  W.O. 's  indicate  a stronger  com- 
mitment to  formal  military  functional  training  {71"i  to  46%). 

For  retraining  in  conjunction  with  nuindatory  reclassification  both  groups 
respond  in  a similar  manner. 

81t:  On-site  training  through  civilian  contract 

101:  O.J.T. 

/ 

7%:  Formal  military  functional  course 

21:  Correspondence  course  or  other 

Similar  to  other  questions  dealing  with  examinations  and  fixed  qualifi- 
cation standards  we  find  that  Aviation  W.O.'s  are  also  more  likely  to  agree 
that  professional  examinations  for  the  Warrant  (Officer  coips  should  be  in- 
stituted. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  distribution  of  agree  and  disagree  responses 
for  the  two  groups  and  the  total  sample. 


Aviation  W.O.'s 

N'on-Aviation  W.O.'s 

All 

.....  .. 

TTT 

Strongly  Agree 

18 

IS 

16 

(50) 

(32) 

1 

Agree 

32 

17 

22 

Does  not  matter  to  me 

13 

15 

14 

Disagree 

22  X 

24 

23 

(53) 

( 

Strongly  Disagree 

45- 

29 

25 

We  see  from  the  table  above  that  agreement  is  most  apparent  among  Aviation 
W.O.'s  while  disagreement  is  most  prevalent  ;iiiKing  Non  Aviation  respondents. 

Again,  we  also  find  tliat  despite  differences  in  feelings  about  fixed  stan- 
dards and  examinations  between  the  two  groups  little  disagreement  is  found  in 
how  respondents  feel  about  the  proiwr  utilization  of  sucli  test  results  and  other 
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information. 

About  half  of  both  groups  believe  tliat  results  from  Warrant  Officer? 
examinations  should  be  used  to  determine  cducat Lon/1  raining  needs.  Thirteen 
per  cent  (13^)  take  the  po.sition  that  test  results  shou'd  be  used  only  for 
individual  diagnostic  purposes,  lileven  pc'r  cent  (11*;.)  for  qualification  into 
certain  positions.  Seven  per  cent  {!%)  as  a basis  for  promotion  and  the  re- 
mainder (175)  believe  such  results  should  he  used  for  any  purjjose. 

In  simmary  we  find  then  that  although  Aviation  IV.O. 's  express  the  greater 
preference  for  more  standardized  qualification  criteria  as  well  as  professional 
examinations,  they  do  not  differ  signi fic;int ly  from  Mon-Aviation  W.O.'s  as 
to  attitudes  with  regard  to  the  use  of  da t.a  obtained  through  tests  and  other 
formalized  evaluative  instruments. 

The  major  limitation  respondents  feel  to  the  use  of  Warrajit  Officer  ex- 
aminations is  based  upon  a belief  that  paper  and  pencil  tests  may  not  accurately 
rcilect  job  performance  (631).  Another  ninetoe.i  i)ei  cent  (195)  sec  some  other 
limitation;  and  the  remainder  (185)  believe  another  evaluation  tool  is  not 
necessary  since  current  procedures  are  adequate. 

No  significant  variations  are  found  between  tlsi'  two  groups  in  the  question 
of  Warrant  Officer  examination  limitations. 

Most  respondents  have  not  participated  in  a Warrant  Officer  Advanced 
Course.  Of  those  who  have  half  (.Sl'i)  believe  the  course  enh.anced  their  poten- 
tial promotion  and/or  career  progression;  twenty  nine  per  cent(295)  feel  the 
course  better  prepared  them  in  j-erfonnance  of  iluties  required  by  assigned  MOS; 
and  the  remainder  (20t)  feel  tliat  the  course  neither  better  prepared  them  to 
perform  duties  nor  did  it  enhance  career  progn  ssion. 

By-n  mirgiii  of  Sixteen  per  cent  (165)  Non -A\ial ion  W.O.'s  selected  the 

duty  perfonruance  benefit  and  by  .u  margin  o(  lourteen  per  cent  (145)  Aviation 
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K'.O.'s  selected  the  i)romotion  cntuuicenwnt  hc.icfit. 

Both  groups  of  Warrant  Officers  would  expect  similar  levels  of  salaries 
were  they  einployed  in  the  current  civilian  labor  market. 

16%:  Would  expect  annual  .salaries  of  $1.S,000.00  or  less 

41%:  Would  expect  annual  .••.alari(*s  of  between  $15,000.00 

and  $20,000.00 

38%:  Would  expect  an  annual  salary  range  of  $20,000.00  to 

$30,000.00 

5%:  Would  exi^ect  annual  salaries  in  i.\re..s  of  $30,001.00 

The  data  which  follow  are  based  upon  responses  to  a scries  of  agree-dis- 

N II 

agree  questions.  In  order  to  simplify  analysis  <'md  discussion  strongly  agree 

I V 

and  agree  responses  will  be  combined  into  a sim[)lc  pcij^entage  figure.  Ques- 
tions which  produce  significant  differences  of  opinion  between  the  two  Warrant 
Officer  groups  will  be  noted. 

I.  Warrant  Officers  should  be  assigned  to  a utiliza- 
tion tour  directly  following  fomuil  .'-lOS  Training 

II.  The  most  valuable  training  in  .some  MOS's  is  on 
the  job  experience 

III.  All  other  things  being  equal  "more"  fonnal  course 
training  is  always  more  career-enhancing  than 
"less" 

IV.  Warrant  Officers  serving  in  commissioned  officer 

positions  should  receive  credit  in  souk'  way  for 
such  Non-MOS  related  service  90% 

V.  All  MOS's  are  ba.sed  upon  a .solid  Army  requirement 

for  the  functional  aiea  70% 

VI.  Fonnal  course  training  is  necessary  to  hun  the 

basics  of  an  MO.S  57% 


92% 

90% 
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VII.  For  some  highly- technical  MOS's,  training  costs  are  .so 

high  that  the  ”up-or-out"  promotion  rule  should  be 

suspended.  * Significantly  greater  agreement  among 
Aviation  W.Q.'s  (73t  to  5911 

VIII.  Warrant  Officers  who  have  received  college-level 

civilian  schooling  in  support  of  their  primary 

M3S  are  more  competitive  for  promotion  than  those 

who  have  not 

* Tendency  toward  greater  approval  froiij^Aviation 

W.O.'s  g/^). 

IX.  Promotion  boards  should  promote  by  NIOS  quotas;  i.e., 
each  MOS  should  be  assured  of  its  "fair  share"  of 
each  new  promotion  list.  {Fair  share  must  be  based 
on  validated  needs  for  officers  in  each  MOS) 

X.  The  academic  report  received  upon  completion  of  a 
course  of  military  or  civilian  training  should 

be  as  inportant  to  promotion  potential  as  an  ef- 
ficiency report 

XI.  Moie  general  educational  opportunities,  rather 
than  specific  MOS  - related  training,  should  be 
provided,  for  Warrant  Officers  1 

XII.  On-the-job  training  should  be  more  structured 

(firm  requirements,  time  limits,  an  OJT  monitor, 

and  graduation. conpletion  certificate)  ! 

* Greater  endorsement  by  Aviation  W.O.’s  (58%  to 
48%). 

XIII.  In  my  MOS,  military  training  is  superior  to  civilian 

"contract"  MOS  training  ^ 

* Significantly  greater  agreement  among  Aviation 
W.O.'s  (58%  to  40%). 

Xrv.  All  educational  or  training  opportunities  for  Wanant 
Officers  should  be  directly  related  to  a technical 
MOS  skill  4 
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XV.  Militar>’  Schools  such  as  the  Advanced  Course  or 

the  Senior  Course  provide  little  specialty  training 
support  42* 

XVI.  Only  the  primar>'  MOS  has  any  real  importance  ir. 

career  advancement  ^444-  37Y0 

/c 

* Much  more  likely  f<H-%  to  19®)  to  lx>  endorsed  by 
Non-Aviation  W.O.'s. 


XVII.  Selection  boards  should  use  MOS  training  comi^letion 

as  a criterion  for  promotion  -11® 

XVIII.  Tlie  knowledge  gained  through  civilian  college-level 
education  is  more  iiqiortant  to  the  Ai-n.c  than  any 
degree  received  by  the  Warrant  Officer  .^9ii 

XIX.  Warrant  Officers  should  have  a training  program 
similar  to  commissioned  officers  leading  to  ap- 
pointment Ce.g.,  ROTC,  Military'  Academy,  OCS)  59®» 

* Si'mificantly  greater  agreement  among  Aviation 
W.O.'s  (561  to  301). 


XX.  "Quality"  officers  should  be  epuitahly  distributed 

over  MOS' s,  eitlier  voluntarily  tu-  involuntarilv  33® 

XXI.  MOS  e.xaminaf ions  for  Warrant  Ol  ficers  should  be 
instituted 

* Significantly  greater  agreement  on  the  part  of 
Aviation  W.O.'s  (42®  to  ZS'i). 


XXII. 


Warixint  Officers  should  never  he  re(|uiied  to  serve  in 
commissioned  officers  iwsitions  27 i 


XXni.  Selection  for  attendance  at  AWOC/WOSC  is  more  im- 
poitant  than  actual  attend.ince 


19‘i 


XXrV.  Warrant  Officers  utilization  i)olicies  and  procedures 
arc  clearly  defiir.d  and  understood  by  nsost  Anny 
personnel  J5'i 
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As  was  the  case  with  selection  and  satisfaction  with  Primary  MDS  the  ma- 
jority of  all  W.O. 's  state  that  the  additional  .^K)S  was  voluntarily  chosen  and 
there  is  satisfaction  with  that  choice  PW*-). 

No  matter  method  of  assignment  only  eleven  |km-  cent  (Hi)  of  all  W.O.'s 
indicate  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  their  additional  MOS.  No  differences 
are  found  between  the  two  groui)s  of  respondents. 

Similarily,  as  was  the  case  with  training  roieived  for  the  primary  MDS 
the  majority  of  W.O  's  select  either  "Resident  lunctiun.il  Training  courses 
(military)  (411)  and"  on-the-job  e.xperience  (no  stukinreJ  training)  (.101)  as 
the  two  training  modes  most  u.seful  to  suiiivirt  of  tin-  additional  MOS.  "Pre-ap- 


r' 


nine  por-fiwt- (3Pt)  solectod  Rooidont -Ptcict ioiml  Tniti. 
■to  the  qceotion  o^proforpod 'training  mocto  — forty- 
-military-  rooiJont  instructiom 


- --  o veR Z/MPU  tPlCi^i.T)CM 

C .It  rc  has  been  ire~  mobility  in  additional  M)S  as.sipnmonts  among  Aviation 

W.O.'s  than  is  the  case  for  Non-Aviation  W.O.'s  a third  [33%)  of  all  Non-A/ia- 
tion  W.O.’s  say  +Vey  have  sewed  no  assignments  in  the  additional  MOS  as  com- 
pared to  only  fourteen  per  cent  ‘'14o)  of  Aviation  respondents.  ;*tore  than  half 
(54%)  of  Aviation  Warrants  have  had  tViC  or  more  assignrv.'nts  in  the  additional 

rs>^T/-NtNL' 

MOS  in  contrast  to  thirty  five  per  cent  of  Non-Aviation  W.O.'s. 

The  two  groups  do  not  really  differ  in  what  they  perceive  as  the  role  of 

civilian  education  in  the  additional  MOS 

38%:  Believe  civilian  educational  opportunities 

are  available  but  of  limited  imj^ortance 
for  professional  development 

31%:  Believe  it  is  botli  available  and  highly 

inportant  for  proper  professional  develop- 
ment 

.31%:  Believe  such  opportimitics  are  not  available 

There  is  also  general  agreement  aJiwng  botli  groups  that  Reside**-  military 
ON.  ^Jh6  ftNP  £KPef^f£A,]C£ 

courses  (43%)  and  Civilian  Bduoation/Civilian  Industnr  Training  (42%)  are 

the  most  iaportant  training  alternatives  currently  available  in  the  additional 

MOS. 

Non-Aviation  W.O.'s  much  more  so  than  Aviatioii  W.O.'s  report  that  they 
have  not  received  training  in  the  additional  MIS  (4()%  to  -10>)  and  Aviation 


W.O.'s,  by  a significant  margin,  are  more  lik'-ly  to  report  having  received 
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Academic  Year  (AY)  - A period  normally  encompassing  two  semesters  or 
the  equivalent.  Enstring  vacation  period  or  summer  session  is  not 
normally  included. 

Active  Components  (A" > - Identifies  that  portion  of  the  Array  serving 
full-time  duty  in  •'ue  Active  military  service  of  the  United  States. 


Additional  Skill  Idertlfler  (ASI)  - An  identification  of  specific  skills 
which  are  require.^  to  perform  the  duties  of  a position,  but  are  not 
related  to  any  o-  e particular  specialty.  Also,  an  identification  of 
the  additional  s’'lll!!  possessed  by  an  officer. 

Advanced  Prof  esslcr.'  I l\  velopment  Course  (APDC)  - The  electives  pro- 
gram for  the  U.S.  Arras'  Command  and  General  Staff  College 


Air  Force  Institute  of  T 'chnology/Loglst Ics  Support  (AFIT/LS)  - An 
advanced  level  school  c'/stim  maintained  by  the  Air  Force  to  meet 
service-related  : ’ucarit  'cl  requirements.  Logistical  Support  re- 
fers to  the  School  r^f  Sy is  and  Logistics. 

Alternate  SpeclaJr.  - I stcon'  specialty.  In  addition  to  an  officer's 
primary  speci;.- 5 . •/lich  js  designated  at  the  completion  of  the 
officer's  Bt!;  yecv  n Federal  Commissioned  Service  for 

professional  i avei* taint  cud  utilization. 

Array  Linguist  Personicd.  TaLPS)  - A study  of  the  Army's  language 

needs  (both  officer  and  enl.'Sted)  published  In  January  1976. 

Array  Medical  Department  Personnel  Support  Agency  (AMEDDPERSA)  - A field 
operating  activity  of  the  Office  of  The  Surgeon  General.  PERSA  ex- 
ecutes tne  responsibility  of  The  Surgeon  General  for  AMEDD  officer 
career  management. 

Army  National  Guard  Officer  Candidate  School  (ARNG-OCS)  - Schools  con- 
ducted by  most  states  to  produce  commissioned  officers  for  the  Army 
National  Guard. 

Army-wide  Support  Jobs.-  Army-wide  support  Jobs  are  those  jobs  (duty 
positions)  that  are  not  related  at  all,  or  only  remotely  related, to 
the  specialty  to  provide  Its  fair  share  of  officers  for  the  overall 
operation  of  the  Army.  These  positions  are  extremely  Important  to 
the  day-to-day  performance  of  the  Army's  mission  and  to  the  officer's 
professional  growth  but  do  not  contribute  to  building  the  officer's 
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technical  competence  In  the  specialty.  Examples  of  these  positions 
night  be  ROTC  PMS,  some  training  center  jobs,  some  Installutlun 
staff  Jobs,  or  recruiting  duty. 

Branch  Immaterial  Officer  Candidate  Course  (BIOCC)  - One  of  the  major 
sources  of  line  officer  accessions  into  the  Army.  Precommisslonlrg 
training  is  provided  without  regard  for  branch  or  specialty. 

Branch  Related  Specialty  - A specialty  whose  principal  functions  are 
the  responsibility  of  a particular  branch  established  under  AR  10-6. 

Career  Officer  - An  officer  appointed  in  the  Regular  Army  or  a U.S.  Army 
Reserve  officer  in  voluntary  indefinite  status. 

Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School  (CAS3)  - A school  to  train  all 
majors  of  the  Active  and  Reserve  Components  for  service  as  field 
grade  staff  officers  with  the  Army  in  the  field,  in  peace  or  war. 
Establishment  of  the  school  was  recommended  by  the  Review  of  Educa- 
tion and  Training  (RETO)  Study  Group. 

Combined  Arms  Tactical  Training  System  (CATTS)  - A wargaming  simulation 
used  in  the  U,S,  Army  Coomand  and  General  Staff  College.' 

Committee  on  Excellence  In  Education  (COE  also  COEE)  - A blue  ribbon 
ad  hoc  group  convened  to  oversee  education  in  DOD. 

Complementary  Specialties  - Specialties  that,  when  paired,  function  well 
together  to  derive  the  maximum  benefit  from  an  officer's  skills  and 
experience.  Specialties  may  complement  each  other  because  of  similar 
skills  requirements.  Two  specialties  may  be  complementary  because 
the  utilization  rates  or  position  requirements  of  one  are  the  in- 
verse of  the  utilization  rates  or  position  requirements  of  the  other 
at  the  various  grades.  Certain  accession  specialties  may  pair  well 
with  an  advanced  entry  specialty  because  It  Is  a natural  progression 
In  that  particular  field.  All  of  the  above  or  combinations  of  the 
above^ should  be  considered  when  determining  those  specialties  that 
complement  a particular  specialty. 

Computer  Assisted  Map  Maneuver  System  (CAMMS)  - A wargame  simulation 
aided  by  automation  is  used  for  instruction  and  contingency  planning. 

Continuing  Health  Education  (CHE)  - Education  designed  to  sustain  the 
knowledge  and  skills  of  health  care  professionals.  Usually  short 
courses  or  job  experiences  required  on  an> annual  basis. 

Control  Specialty  — A means  to  account  and  validate  tor  officers  by 
specialty.  It  Is  the  specialty  in  which  officers  are  requisitioned 
and  assigned,  against  which  they  are  accounted,  and  in  which  they 
Join  the  organization  which  initiated  the  requisition. 
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Core  Jobe  - Core  Job  * are  those  Jobs  (duty  positions)  that  are  at  the 
heart  or  "guta”  of  a specialty  and  require  the  officer  to  perforic 
tasks,  on  a day-to-day  basis,  tliat  make  use  of  this  knowledge  and 
expertise  in  the  specialty.  Therefore,  core  Jobs  are  central  to 
professional  development  In  the  specialty,  l.e.,  they  provide  the 
skills  and  knowledge,  through  on-the-Job  training  and  experience  on 
a daily  basis,  that  are  needed  to  build  the  officer's  technical  com- 
petence In  the  specialty  at  each  grade  level.  As  an  example,  for 
the  Armor  captain  these  Jobs  might  be  company  command,  bn  staff,  asst 
bda  S3,  servlca  school  Instructor,  combat/trainlng  developer,  etc. 

Corresponding  Studies  Program  (CSP)  - The  nonresident  Instruction  pro- 
vided bv  the  II. S*  Army  War  College. 

Course  of  Instruction  (COI)  - A training  management  document  which  spe- 
cifies the  purpose,  prerequisites,  content,  duration  and  sequence 
of  Instruction  for  formal  resident  and  nonresident  courses. 

Decision  Package  Set  (DPS)  - A group  of  documents  used  to  describe  policy 
matters  under  consideration,  provide  an  evaluation  with  alternatives 
and  Insure  that  various  staff  act  In  harmony  or  agreement  in  carrying 
out  decision. 

Defense  Language  Institute/Foreign  Language  Center. (DLI/FLC)  - Located 
at  Monterey  Callfornli^  It  provides  language  skills  tralnlug  i.or  DoD 
personnel . 

Dual  Specialty  Development  - The  concept  of  officer  professional  devel- 
opment and  utilization  in  which  the  objective  Is  for  each  officer  to 
gain  and  oialntaln  proficiency  In  a primary  and  an  alternate  specialty. 

Enlisted  Personnel  Management  Directorate  (EPMD  also  EPD)  - An  element 

of  U.S.  Army  Military  Personnel  Center.  EPMD  executes  DA  responsibility 
for  enlisted  personnel  management. 

First  Tear  Graduate  Medical  Education  (FTGME)  - All  graduates  of  schools 
of  medicine  must  spend  their  first  year  after  graduation  In  an  Intern- 
ship or  Its  equivalent. 

General  Officer  Management  Office  (GOMO)  - An  element  of  the  Office, 

Chief  of  Staff,  Army  which  provides  management  for  0-6(P)  and  higher 
grade  officers. 

General  Officer  Orientation  Conference  (GOOC)  - A course  provided  to  officers 
selected  for  or  recently  promoted  to  general  officer. 

Graduate  Medical  Education  (GME)  - Post  medical  profession  degree  educa- 
tion provided  In  specialty  (residency)  or  subspecialty.  All  medical 
school  graduates  spend  their  first  year  after  graduation  on  Graduate 
Medical  Education  Tear  1 (GME-1)  previously  known  as  Internship. 
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Health  Professions  Scholarships  Program  (HPSP)  - Program  prcvldes  assis- 
tance to  students  enrolled  In  an  approved  school  of  medic tng,  osteo- 
pathy, veterinary  medicine  or  optometry.  Service  obligation  Is  In- 
curred . 

Independent  Student  Research  (ISK)  - A grouping  of  hours  In  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  foi  Individual  study 
and  contingency  participation  in  study  projects. 

Instructional  Television  (ITV)  - a means  for  presenting  Instruction  to 
learners. 

Master  of  Military  Arts  and  Sciences  (MMAS)  - U.S.  students  of  the  U.S. 

Army  Command  and  General  Staff  Course,  upon  application  and  acceptance 
participate  in  a degree  granting  program. 

Method  of  Instruction  (MOI)  - The  means  for  presenting  instructional 
material  to  learners. 

Military  Education  (ME)  - The  systematic  instruction  of  individuals  in 

subjects  which  enhance  their  knowledge  of  the  science  and  the  art  of  war. 

Military  Personnel,  Army  (MPA)  - A category  of  funds  consisting  generally 
of  Individual  pay  and  allowances. 

Military  Qualification  Standard  (MQS)  - A systematic  officer  education 
and  training  program  recommended  by  Review  of  Education  and  Training 
for  Officers  Study  Group.  MQS  provides  a framework  for  officer  educa- 
tion and  training  that  links  resident  schooling,  self-study  and  on 
the  Job  experience.  MQS  provides  for  orderly  and  progressive  train- 
ing and  qualification  for  each  officer. 

National  Defense  University  (NDU)  - The  National  War  College  and  Indu. - 
trial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces  comprise  NDU.  Located  at  Fort  Mc- 
Nair, Washington,  D.C. 

Naval  Post  Graduate  School  (NPGS  also  NFS)  - An  advanced  level  school 
providing  graduate  and  baccalaureate  degrees  in  various  disciplines 
required  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Nonresident  Instruction  (NRI)  - Any  training  not  conducted  In  residence 
including  that  provided  through  correspondence/extension  courses 
developed  and  approved  by  a military  service  to  meet  a specific 
training  requirement  of  that  service  for  career  development  or  skill 
acquisition/progression. 

Officer  Advanced  Course-Reserve  Components  (OAC-RC)  - An  advanced  course 
designed  for  presentation  to  Reserve  Components  officers. 
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Officer  Basic  Cuurse-Ke.servc  ('uiupuneiiLs  (OBC-KC)  - A basic  course  de- 
signed for  presentation  to  newly  cumin Issloned  Reserve  Component  officers. 

Officer  Candidate  School-Reserve  Components  (OCS-RC)  - A precoinmlsslonlng 
training  program  designed  for  Reserve  Components. 

Officer  Personnel  Management  Directorate  (OPMD  also  OPO)  - An  element 
of  U.S.  Army  Military  Personnel  Center.  Specialty  managers  (assign- 
ment officers)  and  professional  development  officers  execute  the  DA 
responsibility  for  OPMS  managed  officers. 

Officer  Professional  Development  - The  development  of  the  professional 
attributes  and  capabilities  of  the  Army  officer  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Army  through  planned  assignments  and  schooling. 

On-the-Job-experlence  (O.TE)  - A training  process  whereby  knowledge  and 
skills  are  acquired  through  performance  of  duties. 

Organizational  Effectiveness  Training  Center  (OETC)  - A training  facility 
located  at  Fort  Ord,  CA*  part  of  U.S.  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command, 
which  provides  Instruction  In  organizational  effectiveness. 

I 

Personnel  Structure  and  Composition  System  (PERSACS)  - An  automated 
program  based  on  force  structure  and  composition  used  for  personnel 
requirements  and  estimates.  i 

Primary  Specialty  - One  of  two  designated  specialties  In  which  an  officer 
will  receive  prc^esslonal  development  and  utilization. 

i 

Professional  Development  Courses  (PDC)  - The  core  of  the  curriculum  for 
the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  Is  referred  to  as  PDC. 

I 

Professional  Development  System  (PDS)  - A system  for  the  development  of 
professional  attributes  and  capabilities  of  Army  officers  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Army  through  planned  assignments  and  schooling. 

I 

Professional  Military  Education  - Education  pertaining  to  the  body  of 
professional  knowledge  common  to  all  Army  officers,  such  as  leader- 
ship, military  history,  management,  etc. 

Projected  Specialty  - The  personnel  manager’s  recommendation  of  the  most 
appropriate  specialty  for  an  officer's  next  assignment  which  will  be 
consistent  with  Army  requirements  and  further  the  officer's  professional 
development. 

Related  Jobs  - Related  jobs  are  those  jobs  (duty  positions)  that  require 
the  performance  of  tasks  that  draw  on  the  knowledge,  skills  and  ex- 
perience from  the  specialty  at  that  grade,  but  they  do  not  normally 
require  the  officer  to  exercise  these  skills  on  a day-to-day  basis. 

Related  jobs  do,  however,  serve  to  Increase  the  officer's  technical 
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cumpeCence  In  Che  specialty  while  contributing  to  his  professional 
growth.  Examples  might  be  reserve  components  advisor,  specialty 
related  training  center  positions,  some  DA/MACOM  staff  officers, 
readiness  region  positions,  some  Installation  staff  positions,  etc. 

Related  Specialties  - Specialties  Chat  require  many  of  the  same  skills 
and  knowledge.  Complementary  specialties  are  generally  also  related 
specialties,  but  Che  reverse  statement  Is  not  necessarily  true.  For 
Instance,  If  two  closely  related  specialties  both  have  few  field 
grade  position  requirements  Chen  they  probably  would  not  be  a com- 
patible pairing  and  hence,  not  complementary. 

Review  of  Education  and  Training  for  Officers  (RETC)  - The  study  group 
which  conducted  this  study  and  prepared  this  report.  The  group  was 
established  In  August  1977  within  the  Office  of  Che  Chief  of  Staff, 

Army  to  develop  policies  and  programs  for  professional  education  and 
training  of  officers  which  meet  Army  requirements  and  Individual  career 
development  needs.  The  study  was  completed  on  30  June  1978. 

School  Year  (ST)  - A period  normally  encompassing  approximately  nine 
months  associated  with  longer  permanent  change  of  station  courses. 

The  year  In  which  training  Is  begun. 

Senior  Officer  Preventive  Logistics  Course  (SOPLL)  - A course  designed 
to  provide  senior  officers  refresher  training  In  command  management 
of  logistics  program. 

Senior  Officer  Preventive  Maintenance  Course  (SOPM)  - A course  designed 
to  provide  pen.lc^.  <lf  fleers  refresher  training  In  command  management 
of  preventive  maintenance  program. 

Specialty  - A grouping  of  duty  positions  whose  skill  and  job  requirements 
are  mutually  supporting  In  the  development  of  officer  competence  to 
perform  at  the  grade  of  colonel  In  the  specialty. 

Specialty  Education  - Education  pertaining  to  the  knowledge  and  skills 
associated  with  an  officer's  primary  or  alternate  specialty. 

Specialty  Skill  Identifier  (SSI)  - An  Identification  of  specific  position 
skill  requirements  within  a specialty  and  the  corresponding  qualifi- 
cations possessed  by  commissioned  officers.  

Special  Staff  Jobs  - Special  staff  Jobs  are  those  jobs  (duty  positions) 
that  generally  do  not  relate  directly  to  the  specialty  and  may  be 
somewhat  out  of  the  organizational  mainstream  but  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  expose  the  officer  at  that  grade  to  a perspective  that  he 
would  not  otherwise  receive.  The  Importance  of  these  positions  Is 
that  the  officer  gains  a set  of  experiences  that  are  beneficial  to 
broadening  his  capabilities  as  an  officer  and  hence,  enhancing  his 
usefulness  to  the  Army.  Examples  of  these  jobs  might  be  aide-de- 
camp,  protocol  officer,  race  relations  officer,  special  study  groups 
and  projects,  etc. 
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Special  Study  Projects  (SSP)  - A I't'otipliig  ol  hours  la  the  curriculum  of 
U.S.  Army  Command  and  Ceneral  Staff  College  for  individual  and  group 
projects. 


Tactical  Command  Readiness  Program  (TCKP)  - A program  designed  to  Insure 
that  tactical  commanders,  06  and  above,  are  both  current  and  competent 
in  the  application  of  doctrine  and  procedures  governing  the  strategic 
deployment,  tactical  imployment  and*  sustainment  of  Army  and  supporting 
forces  under  combat  conditions. 

Tactical  E::ercise  Without  Troops  (TEWT)  - War  games  and  simulations  often 
assisted  by  automation  are  conducted  without  troops. 

U.S.  Army  Material  Development  and  Readiness  Command  (DARCOM)  - A major 
command  of  the  Army  providing  research  development,  acquisition  of 
material. 

Uniform  Services  University  of  Health  Sciences  (USUHS)  - A university 
organized  unde^  Department  of  Defttse  to  provide  a comprehensive 
education  in  medicine  to  select  young  men  and  women  wno  demonstrate 
potential  for,  and  commitment  to,  careers  as  medical  corps  office's 
in  the  Uniformed  Services,  Located  in  Bethesda,  MD. 
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